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Aims and Scope 


Contributions to Indian Sociology (CIS) is a peer-reviewed journal which 
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research articles, a discussion section on the sociology of India, short 
comments, and book reviews. The journal also publishes special issues ` 
to highlight new and significant themes in the discipline. 

_ CIS invites articles-on all countries of South Asia, the South Asian 
diaspora as well as on comparative studies related to the region. The 
journal favours articles in which theory and data are mutually related. It 
welcomes a diversity of theoretical approaches and methods. 
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Introduction: 
Honouring Patricia Uberoi 


‘Satish Deshpande, Nandini Sundar and Amita Baviskar 


Dear Patricia, You’ ll be sorely missed. Thank you for all your wonder- 
ful work and for your enormous support over all these years. X 


Dear Patricia, My belated wishes to you both (among the two most 
important people in my life) for Teachers Day. Y 


When Patricia Uberoi handed over the files of Contributions to Indian 
Sociology (CIS), we found these remarks from contributors and referees 
embedded in routine discussions about the work at hand. We instantly 
recognised in them sentiments we ourselves have felt several times over, 
as colleagues of Patricia, both on Contributions and at the Institute of 
Economic Growth. Everyone who knows Patricia cherishes her gentle 
humour, her generosity—especially towards younger colleagues, her self- 
lessness when it came to Contributions and her willingness to push the 
boundaries of existing research and open up new areas. 

This collection of essays has been a long time in the making, much 
before they found a home as part of a special issue of this journal. At the 
same time, readers will agree, it is especially fitting that these essays be 
published in CIS, thus continuing the tradition—established by the special 
issues on/for Louis Dumont and Triloki Nath Madan—of honouring those 
who have shaped and nurtured Contributions to Indian Sociology. 


Satish Deshpande and Nandini Sundar are at the Department of Sociology, University 
of Delhi. Email: sdeshpande7 @ gmail.com, nandinisundar@ yahoo.com 

Amita Baviskar is at the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi. Email: amite.baviskar@ 
gmail.com S 

Satish Deshpande was Reviews Editor of CIS from 1996 to 2006. Nandini Sundar and 
Amita Baviskar are current Editors. 
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Professor Uberoi first joined the editorial team in 1988 as Book Reviews 
Editor. From 1992 to 2006, she was co-editor (with Veena Das and 
Dipankar Gupta), but took on the primary responsibility for managing 
the affairs of the journal. Since 2006, she has been an active member 
of the Editorial Board. CIS is proud to provide a platform for honouring 
the multi-faceted contributions of this scholar, teacher, editor and beloved 
colleague. 


A brief career sketch 


Patricia Robyn Hughson was born in Canberra in 1942; both her parents 
were school teachers. She and her sister were educated in the public 
(state-funded) schools of various towns in New South Wales. Patricia 
chose Oriental Studies for her undergraduate degree at the Australian 
National University (ANU) at Canberra. This somewhat unusual choice 
was prompted largely by the department’s reputation as an offbeat, intel- 
lectually exciting place with exacting academic standards. In Patricia’s 
own words: 


It was a sort of liberal arts approach, with a heavy emphasis on the 
Classics. Every year in our ‘Civilisation’ course (the humanities/social 
sciences papers that accompanied the language courses), we... worked 
our way slowly up through Chinese history.... On the first attempt, if 
I recall correctly, [the] course got stuck in the Tang dynasty.... The 
next year we reached the Yuan (Mongol) dynasty, where we lingered 
lovingly on multilingual chronicles: our teacher was the renowned 
Mongol expert, Igor de Rachewiltz. The following year, we made it 
to the Ming dynasty—the period specialisation of our professor, Otto 
van der Sprenkel.... A brief course in Chinese law, administered by 
Sybil van der Sprenkel, awakened an interest which has been with me 
all my life: comparative jurisprudence... Once again, we swotted dili- 
gently on this exotic subject, wondering what use it could possibly be 
and longing to come up to present times so that we could figure out 
what ‘Red China’ (or alternatively ‘the Yellow Peril’) of the Australian 
Cold War imagination was all about. Finally, gratefully, we entered 
the Qing (Manchu) period, and even made it to the 1911 Revolution, 
after a manner. (Uberoi 2007) 
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Having earned a first class B.A. Honours in Oriental Studies in 1963, 
Patricia won a Commonwealth Postgraduate Scholarship to study Chinese 
language and literature at the University of Hong Kong in the same year. 
She retumed the next year to join the Masters programme in Oriental 
Studies at ANU. 

Ir the closing stages of her undergraduate degree, before she left for 
Hong Kong, Patricia met a young Indian doctoral student in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at ANU, Jit Pal Singh Uberoi. Having arrived at 
ANU after initial training in engineering and subsequent graduate work 
in anthropology under Max Gluckman at Manchester University, J.P.S. 
Uberoi was then completing his doctoral dissertation on Afghanistan. 
Canberra at the time was a small place, with lots of parties and socialising. 
Patricia, herself a model of the stunning sixties, thought Jit to be ‘terribly 
handsome’, and was further impressed when he, a puny Punjabi, knocked 
down a German bully for making racist remarks about Indians. By the 
time Patricia Hughson completed her Masters degree in Oriental Stud- 
ies (with a dissertation on the pre-revolutionary modern Chinese poet 
Wen I-to) in 1966, she had decided to marry J.P.S. Uberoi. After a brief 
stint of teaching at her department, she arrived in India in 1967 as Patricia 
Uberoi, thus initiating a lifelong commitment to not just the complexities 
of an inter-cultural marriage, but also the challenges of growing new 
intellectual roots in an unfamiliar institutional culture. Patricia’s personal 
and professional negotiations feature in a film by her daughter Safina 
Uberoi, about the lives of the Uberoi family members and how they 
were changed by the events of 1984. The title of the film, ‘My Mother 
India’ seems paradoxical but is, in fact, highly apt. 

The Uberois found their first institutional home at the Indian Institute 
of Advanced Study at Shimla, where Patricia was a Fellow from 1967 to 
1970. During this period she was researching the New Culture Movement 
in China. After a short visit back to the ANU at Canberra in 1971, Patricia 
moved to the Department of Sociology at Delhi University where she 
began doctoral studies in 1972. (Meanwhile J.P.S. Uberoi had been 
appointed to a faculty position in the same department.) She was to stay 
at the same department for almost a decade and a half, during which she 
earned her doctoral degree (on the Chinese New Culture Movement, 
written under the supervision of Veena Das, formally awarded in 1981). 
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From 1980 onwards, she was appointed to the faculty as a Research 
Associate and taught M.A. courses in Political Sociology, Symbolism 
and Chinese Society. 

In 1986, Patricia was appointed Assistant Professor at the Centre for 
the Study of Social Systems at Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU). For 
the next six years she commuted across the city of Delhi, from her home 
in one university campus to her job in another. It was at JNU that Patricia 
came into her own as a teacher. While at JNU, she designed an M.A. 
course on Women and Society in India, which was one of the earliest of 
its kind in Delhi. She also taught courses on Family and Kinship, Anthro- 
pological Theory and Modes of Cultural Analysis. In 1993, she was 
appointed to a Readership in the Sociology Unit at the Institute of Eco- 
nomic Growth (IEG). The IEG was primarily a research institution, and 
while much of her time was given to managing the CIS, it is here that 
Patricia developed her interests in popular culture, and was appointed 
Professor in 2002. While still at the IEG, her longstanding involvement 
with the Institute of Chinese Studies resulted in her being appointed 
Honorary Director in 2004. Patricia Uberoi retired from the faculty of 
the IEG in 2007, and from the Directorship of the Institute of Chinese 
Studies in 2009. 


Intellectual concerns 


Patricia Uberoi’s intellectual trajectories are shaped by five broad areas 
of concern: Chinese culture and society; the family, marriage and kinship; 
gender and women’s studies; popular culture and visual sociology; and 
disciplinary history. 

Arriving in India not long after the war of 1962, Patricia found that in 
India as elsewhere, ‘Ching’ as a field of study was mediated by state- 
centric geopolitics, and the ups and downs of leftwing politics and the 
responses it elicited. To a field dominated by political, economic and 
strategic studies, Patricia brought a distinctive emphasis on literature, 
culture and society. Not surprisingly, a significant proportion of scholarly 
engagement with China finds expression in meetings, visits and exchanges 
rather than in formal academic research. The Institute of Chinese Studies 
is central to this activity, and Patricia Uberoi has been a significant partici- 
pant, seeking wherever possible to extend her interests in kinship, gender 
and popular culture to the Chinese context. Her interest in China has 
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also significantly shaped her insight into Indian sociology and anthro- 
pology, which on several occasions she has characterised as overly pre- 
occupied with the study of Indian society (Uberoi et al. 2007: 45-47). 

Students of sociology in India associate Patricia Uberoi with the sub- 
jects of family, kinship and marriage. This is partly due to her own teach- 
ing at the Delhi University and JNU, and also to the very popular volume 

- of readings she has edited, Family, Kinship and Marriage in India (Oxford 
University Press, 1993, now in its tenth impression). Patricia’s distinctive 
contribution is her successful redirection of a classical field towards con- 
temporary concerns. She has been among those who have been critical 
of the excessive concern with the ‘joint versus nuclear’ family debate 
and its debilitating effects on the study of changing family forms and 
norms. She has also helped to bring about an enabling intersection of 
kinship studies and popular culture, particularly through her commentaries 
on films and popular magazines. 

In the field of gender and women’s studies, Patricia has played an im- 
portant supportive and pedagogical role. She has had a notable influence 
on students (not only those formally under her supervision) attempting 
to approach their research from a feminist perspective, particularly in 
the fields of kinship and popular culture. She has also been involved in 
supporting, both formally and informally, institutions such as the Centre 
for Women’s Development Studies, the Indian Association of Women’s 
Studies and the Indian Journal of Gender Studies. She was among those 
who facilitated social-scientific engagement with sexuality and its con- 
flictéd“place in a patriarchal and repressive environment, an example 
being the volume of essays on Social Reform, Sexuality and the State 
(Uberoi 1996). This volume also engages with Patricia’s long-standing 
interest in jurisprudence and family law, and was not just path-breaking, 
but remains a standard reference point on the subject. 

What marks Patricia’s work is both the freshness of the subjects that 
she has taken up and the rigorous disciplinary treatment she has subjected 
them to. As she has noted, ‘Several of the sub-fields I have worked in, 
especially those at the disciplinary margins...seem to attract a sort of 
arrogant amateurism where the authenticity of personal experience and 
commonsense smother disciplinary rigour’ (Uberoi 2007). A fifty-year 
old collection of commercial calendar art begun with J.P.S. Uberoi, moti- 
vated not just by curiosity for kitsch but also, she claims, the poverty of 
an academic salary, later resulted in the internationally acclaimed 
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exhibition, From Goddess to Pin-up: Icons of Femininity in Indian 
Calendar Art (Eicher Gallery 1996). Patricia’s curated work has acquired 
iconic status, with shows in elite galleries on four continents and a notable 
visual presence on the Intemet. 

From about the mid-1990s, Patricia has also engaged with popular 
culture, particularly film and popular romance fiction. Her work carves 
out a distinctive interpretive space in between the older field of theory- 
driven film studies and the more sociological audience-oriented work 
that is emerging in India. Freedom and Destiny: Gender, Family and 
Popular Culture in India (Uberoi 2006) brings together her essays on 
calendar art, and the family in films like Hum Aapke Hain Koun (HAHK) 
and Dilwale Dulhania Le Jayenge (DDLJ) as well as ideas of romance 
and marriage in popular fiction. With her economist colleagues who nu- 
merically dominate the Institute of Economic Growth, Patricia was popu- 
lar but her work perplexing, with one director asking in bewilderment 
what DDLJ was. 

Patricia Uberoi has also been among those who have attempted to 
take disciplinary history beyond the sense of déjà vu produced by the 
memoirs and impressions that have been periodically published in Indian 
sociology and social anthropology. She has contributed towards estab- 
lishing institutional and disciplinary history as a field of research in its 
own right, notably through the edited volume Anthropology in the East: 
Founders of Indian Anthropology and Sociology (Uberoi et al. 2007). 
Her own engagement with institutional traditions in Australia, China and 
India through the crucial period from the early post-colonial era to con- 
temporary times allows her to bring to bear a wider perspective on issues 
considered local (Uberoi 2007). 


Invisible work 


There are many aspects of academic—intellectual work that remain 
invisible, in the sense that they do not register on the usual metrics used 
to measure academic performance. It is her steadfast commitment to 
such labour that makes Patricia Uberoi truly unique. Three areas demand 
description: mentoring of students, editing and rewriting of other people’s 
texts and collegiality—the elusive quality of contributing in countless 
ways to the well being and success of those around her. 


` 
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The official record shows that twelve M.Phil. students and two Ph.D. 
students wrote their theses under Professor Patricia Uberoi’s supervision. 
But the record is silent on the countless others whom she has helped in 
numerous ways, ranging from academic help (particularly with reading 
and writing—two skills that are taken for granted and never really taught 
in the higher education system) to emotional support during relationship 
crises, and help in battling nervous breakdowns and other occupational 
hazards of academic life. As a partial but ‘objective’ indicator of these 
hard-to-substantiate claims, future researchers may wish to count the 
number of times she is acknowledged in theses and dissertations in which 
she played no formal role. 

The formal acknowledgement of editorship on the masthead of a 
journal says nothing about the actual labour that editors have to perform. 
In some fortunate cases, this is relatively light, being limited largely to 
supervising and facilitating the production process. But in the case of a 
journal like CIS, and in a place like India, the invisible labour involved 
in editorial work is substantial and relentless in its constancy. It needs an 
enormous amount of behind the scenes work before caterpillar-like manu- 
scripts are transformed into butterfly-like publications. Patricia’s me- 
ticulous editing of an article—often extending over multiple drafts and 
involving several pages of attentive queries and comments—epitomises 
a dedication to pedagogy that has benefited hundreds of scholars, those 
starting their career as well as those established in theirs. If the massive 
‘editing credits’ accumulated in her fifteen years of editorship could some- 
how be exchanged for carbon credits, Patricia Uberoi could single- 
handedly retire the entire environmental debt of the city of Delhi. 

. And, finally, to Patricia Uberoi and her collegiality. Given that the 
hard currency of academics—publications—is generally treated as private 
property, we tend to forget how much of our professional life depends, 
so to speak, on the academic commons. As in most fields of institution- 
alised activity, ‘success’ or even ‘well being’ are what economists call 
‘joint products’—they draw upon contributions from those not identified 
as ‘authors’. Moreover, because the evil that colleagues do lives on in 
our memories and the good is often forgotten, we constantly underestimate 
the part that colleagues play in our small victories and accomplishments. 
As the lines with which we began this introduction show, Patricia Uberoi 
is universally recognised as an enabling colleague, generous to a fault 
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and more than happy to rejoice in her co-workers’ achievements. This 
Jestschrift is but a small token of her colleagues’ appreciation of her. 


About the articles 


There are several people who wanted to be part of this endeavour, but 
who are missing for unavoidable reasons. And as pointed out earlier, 
there are several fields, in each of which a volume could have been pro- 
duced in Patricia’s honour. What we have included here is simply a slice 
of her own interests, drawing on long-term collaborators, students and 
colleagues. For instance, Chilla Bulbeck and Tiplut Nongbri have both 
worked with Patricia on-projects involving cross-country studies of meno- 
pause and kinship, respectively. Ravi Vasudevan and Kajri Jain are part 
of her popular culture circle, with Kajri’s Ph.D. on calendar art engaging 
significantly with Patricia’s own work. Veena Naregal, Sanjay Srivastava 
and Maitreyee Chaudhuri are, likè us, former colleagues of Patricia’s at 
the Institute of Economic Growth and Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
respectively. 

Ravi Vasudevan’s article on Father India is in dialogue with Patricia’s 
own work on how family films address identity conflicts in globalising 
India. Based on the films Dilwale Dulhania Le Jayenge (Aditya Chopra, 
1995) and Kal Ho Na Ho (Nikhil Advani, 2004), the article engages with 
the role of the father in defining national belonging. Kajri Jain’s article 
here looks at the relation between virtual and performed communities 
mediated through the growth of cable TV networks in the city of 
Ludhiana. Maitreyee Chaudhuri’s article explores how the electronic 
media have transformed the public imagination of nationhood, legitimis- 
ing a discursive shift from the state to the market and fashioning the new 
civic identity of a global middle-class Indian. Veena Naregal’s article 
enters a different dimension of popular culture, namely theatre, by explor- 
ing the discursive engagement of Marathi cultural and political elites 
with the Javani and tamasha in order to understand how these per- 
formative forms came to be marginalised. Sanjay Srivastava’s account 
of consumer aspirations and spatialised notions of belonging among the 
urban poor of Delhi speaks to Patricia’s interest in forms of consumption 
as they shape social identities mediated by gender and class. Chilla 
Bulbeck’s article, based on a ten-country survey of: young respondents, 
offers intriguing insights concerning the gendered nature of identity, the 
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extent to which aspects of self-identification are globally borrowed or 
locally particular, and the preoccupations and concerns of young people. 
Tiplut Nongbri’s article looks at two contexts of matrilineal kinship, 
among the Mosuo of Yunan (China) and the Khasi of Meghalaya (India), 
and traces different trajectories of the matrilineal system. Taken together, 
these articles represent a small but significant sample of the spheres of 
sociological research that Patricia Uberoi has helped define and give 
direction. It is a pleasure to publish them here as a special issue of 
Contributions. 
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From 2011, Contributions to Indian 
Sociology will award the Irawati Karve 
prize for ethnographic writing. This 
annual prize, consisting of a cash award 
of Rs. 10,000 and publication in CIS, is 
being instituted to encourage evocative 
and insightful ethnographic writing by 
young scholars. Scholars must be under 
35 years of age or have completed a PhD 
within the last two years. 


Submissions can vary in length from 
5,000 to 8,000 words and must be sent ` 
to the editors by 31 March, 2011 for 
consideration for the 2011 prize. The jury 
will be drawn from the advisory board of 
Contributions. 





Father India and the 
emergence of the global nation 


Ravi Vasudevan 


This article contributes to one of Patricia Uberoi's research interests, how family films 
address identity conflicts in global.sing India. It seeks to highlight the symbolic changes 
in narrative structure brought about by the shifting focus from mother to father as arbiter 
of national belonging ın recent ‘famuly socials’. Particular attention is pard to the narrative 
and performative strategies involved in converting the father and images of the father to 
a more open social and multicultural design. The article analyses rhetorical modes of 
self-presentation and assertion, playful and ambiguous forms of characterisation and 
performance, and genre mixage such as inducting stunt scenes into family socials, as key 
resources for resolving identity conflicts and engaging spectator interest. Dilwale Dulhania 
Le Jayenge (Aditya Chopra, 1995) and Kal Ho Na Ho (Nikhil Advaru, 2004) are the main 
works used to analyse these changes, and special attention is devoted to the performance 
style of the emblematic star, Shah Rukh Khan, in traversing a plethora of identity questions. 


Keywords: Bollywood, family social, diaspora, performativity, identity 


I 
Introduction 


It is difficult to communicate a sense of how important Patricia Uberoi’s 
presence in the academy has been for scholarship in the emerging field 
of cultural studies. In the 1980s, when Patricia and J.P.S. Uberoi were 
involved in putting together their pioneering collection of Indian calendar 
art, none of the established disciplines seemed to provide a space for 
initiatives of this kind. Partially this had to do with thinking of culture in 
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terms of high culture, or, in a significant variation, a more complicated 
engagement with avant-garde culture, but one nevertheless suspicious 
of mass cultural products. On the other hand there was an anthropological 
sense of culture, driven by the imperative of understanding systems of 
meaning-making specific to social groups and formations. If not an out 
and out impediment to the study of new objects, forms and practices, the 
available academic vision clearly fell short of new requirements. There 
was then something quirky about the Uberois’ efforts, but Patricia never- 
theless brought the material into an interesting alignment with established 
disciplinary concerns. She looked at the material she had collected in 
terms of the sociological imagination it offered. In particular, she was 
driven by her commitments to understanding the family, its structures, 
rituals and systems of marital alliance and exchange, and a strong commit- 
ment to understanding the gendered basis of social imagination. I believe 
she provided an important point of reference for many working in the 
field, and, through Contributions to Indian Sociology (CIS), afforded a 
space to new scholarship, for example, in the volume devoted to State, 
Social Reform and Sexuality (Uberoi 1996) and the more recent collection 
on visual culture edited by Sumathi Ramaswamy (2002). The two volumes 
straddle a decade in the new scholarship on popular culture, and it is not 
by chance that Patricia’s presence should provide a source of continuity 
in this period, arguably one during which a new academic engagement 
has found more secure footing. 

I first came to meet Patricia because of her wide-ranging interest in 
tracking forms of popular culture, and films naturally came on the radar. 
It was an index of the times, and of Patricia’s ability to mediate old and 
new currents that when I submitted an article on film and history to the 
Indian Economic and Social History Review for consideration in 1990, 
the editors turned to Patricia, a sociologist, for an evaluation. Subse- 
quently, we ran a fairly lively seminar on cultural practices in a perhaps 
first time collaboration between the Institute for Economic Growth and 
the Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, involving a fairly wide 
spectrum of disciplines. Patricia has, of course, produced a series of 
thoughtful pieces, tracking her concerns with the South Asian family, 
and discourses of duty and desire, as these play out in a host of contem- 
porary films, including key works of the globally articulated family film 
(Uberoi 1999, 2001, 2006). As a token of my appreciation, I would like 
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to make a contribution to her database of sociological imaginations offered 
by popular culture, and the (implicit) dialogue between sociology and 
film studies. In this article, I look at the locus classicus of the globalising 
family movie, Dilwale Dulhania Le Jayenge (The Brave Hearted Takes 
the Bride, Aditya Chopra 1995) and what I believe to be a significant 
reorientation of the genre in another very successful family/romance 
movie, Kal Ho Na Ho (Whether or Not There’s a Tomorrow, Nikhil 
Advani 2004). I hope it suggests the complex nature of movies, imagin- 
ations about the family, and, indeed, the possibility that the family— 
cinematic if not sociological—could exceed our expectations and chal- 
lenge the normally conservative connotations it carries.’ 


Ul 
The symbolic functions of the father 


Can we think of the father as carrying in his persona a societal form, 
channelling through his body, bearing and imagination, a structure of 
genealogy, of blood ties and neighbourly networks that jell into an elab- 
orate mise en scene? This mode of figuring the father is part of a longer 
paradigm of Indian popular cinema, going back to the 1930s and 1940s, 
contested substantially in the 1950s, and once again in the 1970s. It is as 
if at each point of significant social, political and industrial transition 
there emerged a significant pressure on the stability, certitude and virtue 
of traditional familial and social structures embodied in and by the father. 
I have highlighted the emergence of the mother in demarcating a differ- 
ent regime of narrative significance, and one that is often pitted against 
the rule of the father (Vasudevan 2010: Chapter II). This was especially 
notable in the 1950s. As Moinak Biswas has argued, in the wake of the 
decline of the studio system, and its more settled stylistic and narrative 
parameters, we observe a release of visual energy, with significant innov- 
ations in the capture of urban space, in senses of speed, in the use of 
light and in the patterns of framing (Biswas 2002). This was often centred 
on a rebellious or irreverent hero, from Raj Kapoor, Dev Anand and 
Guru Dutt in the 1950s thrillers, through to Amitabh Bachchan and a 
host of others, including the early Shah Rukh Khan in the period from 


' The main content of this article comes from Vasudevan (2010: Chapter XI) 
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the 1970s through to the early 1990s. What we observed on-screen was 
a new dynamic in the use of vehicular movement for shooting and a 
drive to capture the porous terrain of street, bazaar and shantytown in 
the life of the protagonist. The irreverent social outsider aligns with the 
mother, real or symbolic, a source of spatial and ethical stability in a 
shifting universe, and a resource in his contest with the patriarchal social 
order. 


ii 
Mothers, communities, nations 


While functioning as a figure of ethical motivation and primal contest, 
the mother very rarely acquired the authority to oversee the very structure 
of social relationships. The legendary status of Mehboob Khan’s Mother 
India (1957) which appeared to assign the mother such a role, obscures 
this fact. Arguably, the power of Radha (Nargis) derived not from social 
authority but a residual community authority. The peasant mother’s bid 
was to preserve her family against exploitation and natural disaster, and 
her struggles came to symbolise those of the community and the nation. 
Her triumph over the ravages of a flood and a rapacious moneylender 
was converted into a call to her migrating fellow villagers to retum, a 
moment captured by their imaging in the shape of the map of India. 
When her rebellious son’s challenge to moneylender exploitation tips 
over the moral circumference of retributional logic by not only killing 
the usurer but abducting his daughter, Radha assumes a punitive stance 
on behalf of the village women and kills her son. This form of punishment 
is at once righteous, a matter of dharma, as it is traumatic; there is a 
sense that the mother lies outside the symbolic resolutions of the narrative 
trajectory, as her struggles for the village culminate in the construction 
of dams in the wake of Independence. For the still grieving mother, it is 
not water she sees being released on the opening of the dam, but her 
son’s blood. The state, as an abstract entity and vehicle of development, 
seems pictured at a remove from the emotional world of the folk it 
oversees. 

In Deewar, Salim-Javed’s updated urban version of the Mother India 
story, the mother, Shanti (Nirupa Roy), was a much more vulnerable 
figure, dependent on a son who, like Birjoo in Mother India, took to a 
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heroic but illegal path. Here we witness a steep fall in the social status 
accorded to the mother. She is properly subalternised in a passage that 
rhymed in clearly dystopian counterpoint to the opening of Mother India. 
In contrast to the image of Radha’s mingling with the earth in a layered, 
mythicising depiction of the emergence of the dam, Shanti was involved 
in carrying earth from the construction site of a high-rise building, clearing 
the space to install the city’s monuments of alienated labour. Further, 
she appeared much more clearly an instrument of the legal and moral 
order when she sanctions action against her son. The community has 
been dispersed in Deewar’s city, and, almost by default, the moral dis- 
course became a statist underwriting of law and order. In both films, we 
could argue that the form of the final result was not willed by the mother. 
for it was the state, and, in Mother India, specifically the nation-state, 
represented by its characteristic developmental imagery of large-scale 
irrigation projects and dams that was erected on the soil of the mother’s 
sacrifices. The framing narrative and flashback structures of both films 
alerted us to the gap between past struggles and sacrifices and the present, 
suggesting ambivalence towards the narrative’s denouement. The unre- 
solved pathos of the ending brought into focus a characteristic melo- 
dramatic undecidedness, where a beckoning past enshrined the loss of 
community forms, in Mother India’s villages and Deewar’s labouring 
communities.” 


IV 
Father, social order and state form 


I have undertaken this ‘flashback’ to provide a backdrop to the work 
undertaken by contemporary ‘Bollywood’ family films around the para- 
meters of family, social order and nationhood. Taking the community as 
a unit of affective investment, in contrast to a rule-bound social order or 
society, we could argue that there was a recurrent bid, from the heyday 
of the ‘feudal family romance’ of the 1930s and 1940s (Prasad 1998) to 
build equivalence between the social realm and the (hierarchical) com- 
munity under the authority of the extended patriarchal family. Here the 


2 Among a growing literature on these iconic films, see Mazumdar (2000, 2007: 
Chapter T) and Vasudevan (2004), especially for the Amitabh Bachchan and Shab Rukh 
Khan figures; and, for Mother India, Thomas (1989) and Chatterjee (2001) 
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father, most commonly the landed magnate or zamindar, exercised a con- 
trol over the social domain, with most characters owing him obeisance. 
For example, in the ‘village social’ of the Bombay Talkies type, this 
would include estate managers, servants, tenants, peasant cultivators and 
emblematic figures of religious, social and professional life, such as 
priests and even postmasters. Oedipal conflicts flowed into socially trans- 
gressive romance and, on occasion, the city provided an outlet or escape 
route for a rebellious son, as in the case of Kangan (Franz Osten 1939) 
ot Jhoola (Gyan Mukerji 1941). The city was ambiguously coded, snaring 
heroes with its hedonistic appeal and permissiveness, and it was almost 
inevitable that the story had to return to the village to resolve the con- 
flicts that led to the original flight. This was a face-to-face community in 
which an initially repressive father could turn into a benevolent entity 
attentive to the very desires he had denied. It was also a loosely clustered 
social realm, defined by hierarchy, but allowing within its space a var- 
iety of comic and performative registers characteristic of the popular 
compendium. 

Symbolically, this cinema represented society as a ‘horizontal’ form, 
rarely featuring a symbolic space superior to that of the family, whether 
that of the state or the nation. In contrast, the films highlighting the mother 
assumed the form of ‘vertical’ melodrama, ultimately supplanting the 
family order with an order consecrating the state form, however am- 
biguously (Vasudevan 2010: Chapter I). In the contemporary epoch, the 
horizontal form with the father as the authoritative figure of power embeds 
the political within it. The symbolism of political economy and cultural 
form come together, with the state’s withdrawal from the determination 
of cultural hierarchies and investments now mirrored in its absence within 
the fiction of the globalising nation (Rajadhyaksha 2003; Vasudevan 2010: 
Chapter X). The global frame is crucial: for the contemporary family 
film is distinguished from its earlier avatars in its bid to reconcile the 
division between West and East such that a Western upbringing does not 
make a protagonist ineligible for the national project in a globalising 

' era. In all of this it is the father rather than the mother who is the arbiter 
of national belonging. In the process, the affective ties of community are 
decisively supplanted by social rules of inclusion and exclusion overseen 
by the baleful and punitive presence of father figures, most famously in- 
carnated in the performance of Amrish Puri. 
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V 
Dilwale Dulhania Le Jayenge (Aditya Chopra, 1995) 


The first of the Bollywood family movies pointed to this reconfiguration 
in their initial passages. In both, Amrish Puri plays characters settled 
abroad, and caught up in the romance of the homeland. Dilwale Dulhania 
Le Jayenge (bereafter DDLJ) projects this desire more powerfully, per- 
` haps because it was presented as part of the biography of a lower-middle- 
class character who feels a transient in England, a country he had come 
to out of financial need. The father, Baldev Singh’s current habitat dis- 
solves into the mustard fields and folk forms of his native Punjab, an 
imaginary investment which appears to lend him a confidence as he strides 
forth through the scenic spaces of London on his way to his shop. The 
opening is suggestive in terms of figure/ ground relations: the father does 
not submit to his environs; rather, dressed in the traditional kurta and 
coat, his stride suggests an irreducible iconicity, something which will 
not change despite the new environments into which he moves. Here is 
an iconic entity who conjures up a cultural and spatial imagination in his 
character, creating a vortex so that he commands the spaces he inhabits, 
even while we know he is actually a very modest inhabitant of the modern 
metropolis.’ Pardes counterpoints the small shopkeeper of DDLJ to the 
brash and confident businessmen hailing from New York, whose evoca- 
tion of India is first channelled through a touristic display of spaces such 
as the Taj Mahal, preceding the mandatory return to the space of the 
countryside. 

Baldev Singh is increasingly shown to be a repressive entity, insisting 
on the maintenance of traditional arrangements and ideals, including those 
of marital pledges deriving from ties of friendship and the desire to 
reaffiliate to the motherland. The hero, Raj (Shah Rukh Khan), contends 
with this not by opposition or elopement but by seeking to persuade the 
father of his love for Simran (Kajol). In terms of agency, the daughter is 
ineffectual, while the mother (Farida Jalal) occupies a recessed position, 
locus of care and enunciator of the pathos generated by the patriarch’s 
repression of his daughter’s desire. 


} For discussions of iconicity in film, see Kapur (1987); Rajadhyaksha (1987); 
Vasudevan (2010: Chapters I and M). 
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Shah Rukh Khan, the key icon of the diaspora family social film war- 
rants a separate and extended treatment in terms of the changing story, 
indeed, story-telling functions, of his star personality. Here, I will outline 
what I think are pertinent parameters gs they play out in a specific group 
of diaspora movies, and, in particular DDLJ anil Kal Ho Na Ho (Nikhil 
Advani 2004). In both of these films, Khan’s performance style markedly 
lacks any of the conventional signs of interiority, and plays on a hyper- 
bolic surface histrionics that, along with the attributes of the tease who 
is forever taking people for a ride, suggests an indeterminacy of character 
viewpoint. The audience is denied clear signs of ‘plausible’ emotional 
drive, so that declarations of romantic intent, and also declarations of 
identity—what he believes, what values he holds dear in terms of a defin- 
ition of who he is—come across as gestural and performative. My descrip- 
tion here is not meant to be judgmental, but semiotic, trying to understand 
performance within the requirements of the narrative form it serves. In 
DDLJ, Khan is initially presented as a callow youth, intent only on a 
good time, and he and his wealthy non-resident Indian (NRI) father, 
Dharamveer Malhotra (Anupam Kher) are comically indifferent to matters 
of serious educational pursuit or worldly struggle. In sharp contrast to 
Baldev Singh, they also appear to easily inhabit a certain image of the 
metropolitan world, if not a realist one. And yet Khan becomes the film’s 
primary vehicle for the demonstration of Hindustani identity in matters 
of morality and in the observation of parental desires. There appear to be 
two key passages in which this shift takes place. Both of them derive 
from the logic of a game which requires characters to assume a role. 

The first is when Simran gets drunk, and finds herself in a state of 
undress in bed the next moming. Raj at first plays with Simran’s trauma, 
suggesting that they did indeed make love. However, after teasing her in 
this way, and suspending her in a state of anxiety, he clarifies matters 
predictably, by asserting that Hindustani folk do not behave in such a 
way. The sequence, based on a narrative gap which withholds the specta- 
tor’s full knowledge of what transpired, has a routine enigmatic structure 
rapidly dispensed with by the appropriate moral resolution. The goal of 
the sequence is to assert that, given the identity of the dramatis personae, 
this was all that could have happened. Identity and its moral attributes 
do not have to be proved by reference to a character’s history, behaviour 
and through a process of narrative persuasion. Uttering it proves it, as 
Judith Butler might say, except that in this context the utterance derives 
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not from the repetitive register of everyday life, but as hyperbolic utter- 
ance, befitting the symbolic move to reconcile large-scale differences— 
or at least apprehensions of difference—between the identity produced 
at home and in foreign lands. 

This is identity as a (serious) game, one which the narrative goes onto 
make more elaborate. Thus, when Simran is betrothed in the traditional 
way, Raj takes this as a challenge and insists that he will persuade Baldev 
to change his views and give Simran to the one she loves. This strategy 
is undertaken despite Simran’s sense of helplessness and her mother’s 
urging that they elope. Raj’s strategy is to project a respectful relation- 
ship to his beloved’s lower-middle-class NRI father and his world, that 
of the rituals, iconic landscape and cultural practices of his native Punjab. 
This is a peculiarly ‘darshanic’ strategy, in that Raj assumes the position 
of a devout subject constituting himself within the presence of the 
respected community elder (Prasad 1998: Chapter III; Vasudevan 2010: 
Chapter IN).* However, there is a genuine puzzle, rather than a routine 
enigma, built into this strategy. How can the bid for authentication of the 
self by a sheer darshanic activity be converted into parentally sanctioned 
romance and marriage, when there is a countervailing social structure 
and habitus built into Baldev Singh’s choice of marriage partner. this is 
the commitment to his childhood friend, Ajit Singh (Satish Shah), that 
their children will marry. 

It is the very differently organised scene of violence which facilitates 
the conversion. When Baldev discovers Raj’s designs on his daughter, 
he casts the suitor out. As the hero and his father gather at the local rail- 
way station, they are set upon by the bridegroom’s party, who, riding 
horses and carrying shotguns, are the very image of a rampant feudal 
code bent on avenging slighted honour. Here is a very different image of 
the Punjab from the one nurtured by Baldev Singh. Raj appears helpless 
before the relentless assault, until the assailants attack his father. It is 
this attack which causes the emergence of Shah Rukh Khan’s earlier 
avatar, deriving from a well-known cycle of ‘psychotic’ movies from his 


* For deployment of ‘darshanic’ images, in which the viewer/devotes seeks to gain 
benefits by presenting himself to the authoritative iconic entity—where the image, in a 
sense, has power over the viewer—sce Prasad (1998: Chapter II), and Vasudevan (2010: 
Chapter 1T). 
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early film career (see Mazumdar 2000; Vasudevan 2004); it also mobil- 
ises a different register of cinematic appeal, suggesting a more complex 
audience address. Raj is converted into a figure of uncontrollable, indeed 
psychotic rage, and launches an attack on his opponents. The performative 
nature of this violence is significant. It evokes the psychotic in Shahrukh 
Khan's visage, and yet uses the parameters of the choreographed stunt 
sequence, replete with somersaults, feints and tumbling manoeuvres. In 
short, the scene has the aspect of an item, a separable unit of pleasure 
within the traditional format. However, if we so wish, we could provide 
narrative integrity to this tonal shift and textual disruption by arguing 
that it dramatises, quite literally, that ties of blood and kinship have to be 
given body and graphic force in order to persuade of the possibilities of 
reaffiliation to the nation in an epoch of global dispersal. This is not a 
one-off feature, for DDLJ’s action sequences are mirrored at the climax 
of Pardes as well, and with a similar symbolic design. 

In both cases, the scene (temporarily) supplants a drama of recon- 
ciliation founded on a strategy of demonstrating respect and obedience 
to patriarchal traditions, and deploying elements of the family social 
film and romantic comedy. What comes into view at this point is the 
challenge not of demonstrating respect, but of displaying primordial, 
visceral affiliation by defending family honour. The scene in DDLJ is 
set up to demonstrate Raj’s willingness to fight for his father’s honour, 
and ends when Baldev thunderously closes the proceedings and outcasts 
the frivolous suitor yet again. There seems a fatal lag, where the rationale 
of the son’s violence on behalf of his father is not properly witnessed 
by the other father, the symbolic father, the one who has the power to 
define who is an Indian. If this father is not there at the correct moment, 
the scene nevertheless appears to have an afterlife that now recovers the 
motif of obedience. Raj submits to Baldev’s order of expulsion, and he 
looks out from the departing train as Baldev holds a struggling Simran, 
who pleads that he let her go. This is a rather fascinatingly rendered 
passage. ‘Father’ and ‘son’ are fixed in a shot-reverse shot exchange of 
looks across the increasing distance set up by the motion of the train, 
and the father seems blind to the girl struggling in his grip, although the 
two-shot highlights her in the father’s frame, screaming to be allowed to 
go to her beloved. It is as if the sound/Amage registers are split in the 
father’s perceptual economy: he has eyes only for the interloper, whose 
bloodied face retains the traces of a symbolic violence; if he registers his 
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daughter’s will, it can only be by hearing her and feeling her at his side. 
In a startling reversal, the father suddenly releases the daughter, and an- 
nounces that no one can love his daughter as Raj does. The apparently 
fatal gap in time which prevented the father’s witnessing the earlier scene 
of filially motivated violence appears to be recovered in the bloody proof 
offered in the visage of the pretender, and the screams of the desperate 
young woman. The release of the girl and the formation of the couple re- 
orders the perceptual economy, making the father into a willing spectator 
of a scene sanctioned by him, but now disappearing from his view and 
into the vast beyond. 

We should note that the sanction is supplemented by a symbolic ex- 
change: the father recognises the virtue of the son, and accordingly 
releases the daughter into the expanded space of the nation; in exchange, 
he receives a sign, a thumbs up from Raj, which he enthusiastically 
responds to. The abrupt reversal of demeanour, from the dark, punitive 
father, to the beaming elder fully converted not only by the virtue but, 
indeed, the virtuosity of the son, signals an excess. The Indian viewer, in 
particular, cannot fail to spot the liberalisation narrative nested in the 
exchange. The protectionist economics and import substitution logic of 
the 1970s had denied multinational soft drinks giants such as Coke and 
Pepsi a market since 1977, when a series of local products such as Campa 
Cola and Thums Up were promoted, the latter with great success. With the 
retum of the big multinational firms, Pepsi in 1988 and Coke in 1993, 
there was a bid to buy up the ‘brand equity’ of local products, and Coke 
took over Thums Up in 1994, the year before the release of DDLJ. Accord- 
ing to ‘brand strategy analysis’, the bid to use local bottling plants to 
distribute Coke did not win over a clientele, and Coke reintroduced Thums 
Up shortly after (Van Gelder 2003: 197). The concluding gesture of the 
film, the exchange of a thumbs up sign between father and son-in-law, 
then suggests that the acknowledging of the next globalised generation 
as legitimate successors comes under the sign not only of patriarchal 
sanction, but of the integration and, indeed, assertion of local product in 
the global commodity constellation. 

We should not allow this concluding semiotics to obscure the com- 
plexity of the new assemblage of the cinema in the contemporary epoch. 
Apart from the fact that the diaspora-themed cinema addresses trans- 
formations in India as much as generating strategies to include Indians 
settled abroad, we have a layered sense of audience dispositions addressed 
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by the film As a number of critics have noted, the very idea of the arranged 
love marriage, securing parental sanction for individual romantic choices 
in marriage partners, is part of a longer pattern of conventions in the 
cinema that seeks cross-class inclusivity for its audiences. Further, and 
this perhaps indicates the transitional nature of DDLJ and, indeed, of 
Pardes, the necessity of the action/stunt sequences suggests an expanded 
audience address, with a formulaic combination of ‘traditional’ morality 
along with the disaggregated visceral attraction. I say this is transitional 
because the cinema has not yet arrived in the time of urban globalised 
vistas centred on the mall-multiplex as its high-end exhibition/consumer 
point. Here is a description of the audiences that became characteristic 
for DDLJ in its record breaking run at Bombay’s Maratha Mandir theatre: 


Twenty-four-year-old Nathu Ghorpade, a porter at Mumbai Ceatral 
station, does not subscribe to the view that his city is one of the costliest 
in the world. Over the past few years, he, along with his friends, has, 
at least once a week, been spending four hours in air-conditioned 
comfort, munching popcorn and watching a hit movie for just Rs 14 
(till recently it was Rs 9)... 

Arriving an hour early, this writer watched the andience lining up 
at the booking counter, comprising mostly typical, working-class 
males. The stalls and dress circle did not have a single woman viewer, 
the balcony, though, had five. The men sat with their legs up on the 
seats, dozed for some time but went on repeating the Shahrukh Khan 
dialogues and wolf whistling at the romantic scenes. ‘It’s a good time 
pass for us’, they say. ‘Many of us live close by in the slums and lost 
count how many times we have seen the film. This is unbelievable 
comfort for us’, they add. 

Porters at Mumbai Central, during the lean morning hours, often 
drop in at the theatre. Manoj Desai [owner, Maratha Mandir] knew of 
cases of people visiting the theatre more than 80-90 times. Yet, it is 
not an all-male, working-class audience. There are courting couples, 
co-eds, travelling salesmen and a whole lot of other movie-watchers. 
Almost 40 per cent of the audience comprises casual visitors from 
outside Mumbai. Since Maratha Mandir lies close to Mumbai Central 
and the State Transport Bus Stand, the visitors watch the movie either 
before or after their work is over. The packed weekend audience is 
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different. Families drive in, watch the film and then lunch in one of 
the many restaurants in the area. It is a day well spent for them. 


Obviously, the theatre and the film are made for each other. Says 
Desai: 


We have one of the best sound systems in town, installed at a cost of 
-Rs 70 lakh. The film itself is well made, as the theme appeals to the 
Indian mind and the songs are still popular. The theatre’s location 
helps a lot. But most of all, it is the low ticket rates of Rs 20, Rs 17 
and Rs 14, which pull the people in. 


The description provides us with a sense of the layered audiences that 
compose the city, from workers, itinerant businessmen, travellers who 
factor in film viewing as punctuation in their work day and peripatetic 
lives, through to more clearly demarcated leisure practices. It is this par- 
ticular intersection between the city and the cinema that distinguishes it 
from the multiplex form with its bid to virtualise its space, even if this is 
not always quite possible because of municipal government practices 
which often position the multiplex in a differentiated ensemble of con- 
sumer economies.® 


VI 
The multi-cultural father deceased and reincarnated: 
Kal Ho Na Ho (Nikhil Advani, 2004) 


Shah Rukh Khan functioned in DDLJ as an enunciator, a figure who is 
central to the organisation of the narrative, negotiating among its vari- 
ous drives to reconcile differences and demonstrating great dexterity in 


3 V. Gangadhar, Hindu Business Line Internet Edition, 28 April 2004. Accessed on 
18 Feburary 2008. 

§ For the possibilities of manoeuvring around the law in issues such as land allocation, 
access to urban amenities and intellectual property contests, see Liang (2005) and Benjamin 
(2005); for changes in land allocation to facilitate the construction of malls and multiplexes 
in Delhi, sec Taneja (2005) and, more generally, Media Researchers @ Sarai (2005); for 
the impact of urban environmental lobbies and experts in urban transformation, sec Sharan 
(2002, 2005). 
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accommodating himself to changing narrative locales and mises en scene. 
Thus, he inhabits different territories of cultural reference and enacts 
heterogeneous modes of representation, ranging from the callow NRI 
through to the obedient son who can be both docile and psychotic in his 
filial devotion. Central to a story-telling design within which the star 
personality became prime narrative mover is a play with identity which 
includes the possibilities that the enunciator is entirely removed from 
the emotions of the situation his character goes through. In crucial ways, 
the other characters provide the main focus for audience identification, 
specifically those caught within a scenario of pathos. This is perhaps an 
excessive claim for the workings of the Shah Rukh Khan personality in 
DDL, but we can see similar features at work in Kal Ho Na Ho (hereafter 
KHNB#). 

The performance style and narrative function of Khan in DDLJ indi- 
cates the way in which the transformation of the symbolic father was 
achieved through darshanic gambits, visceral action and, finally, a turn 
to the symbolism of the commodity as it circulates within a globalising 
semiotic. We will notice both continuity and mutation of these features 
in KHNH, a film which undertook a complicated revision of the certitudes 
of identity parameters, in particular by complicating the definition of 
Indian identity in topical ways. This film, written and produced by Karan 
Johar, and directed by Nikhil Advani, represented many points of diver- 
gence from the original codification of the diaspora film. 

The plot centres on Naina Catherine Kapoor (Preity Zinta), a young 
aspiring professional (she and her friend Rohit are enrolled in manage- 
ment classes) who has grown up in New York, and is weighed down by 
the various problems that assail ber family. She lives with her widowed 
mother, Jerinifer (Jaya Bachchan), a sister, Gia (Jhanak Shukla), a spastic 
brother, Shiv (Ashit Naik) and their grandmother, Lajjo (Sushma Seth). 
Naina’s father is dead, and the film emphasises the importance of this 
loss in the opening sequence, when Naina, on her moming run, comes to 
the point on the Hudson River where she recalls her father playing with 
her as a child. The father was a Punjabi Hindu, and his marriage to 
Jennifer, an Indian Christian, was something his mother Lajjo never recon- 
ciled to. The circumstances surrounding the father’s death, and, indeed, 
the status of Gia, are left unspecified until much later in the film. The 
unceasing tensions between Jennifer and Lajjo take their toll on the house- 
hold and suspend Naina in a state of unhappiness. The fragile economic 
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status of the restaurant Jennifer owns also adds to the tension. Naina’s 
friend, Rohit (Saif Ali Khan), is a likeable character, not unlike Saif’s 
role in Dil Chahta Hai (Farhan Akhtar 2003), that of the hopeful but 
ineffectual womaniser. Into this scenario arrives Aman Mathur (Shah 
Rukh Khan), who has come to the States with his mother (Reema Lagoo) 
and lives with his uncle, Chadha (Dara Singh), in Naina’s neighbourhood. 
Aman takes it as his mission to lighten Naina’s load, to make her enjoy 
life and, finally, to find love for her by bringing her together with Rohit. 
The catch is that Naina falls for Aman. When she decides to declare her 
love for bim, Aman, forewarned by Rohit, preempts her by indicating 
that he is already married by leaving the photograph of a mysterious 
other woman lying around. After a crestfallen Naina leaves, an exchange 
between Aman and his mother reveals that Aman is not married, that he 
loves Naina, but that he is afflicted with a heart disease which will shorten 
his life. After this revelation, and the interval, a comedy of the male 
adolescent know-all type ensues, with Aman guiding Rohit through the 
steps that will win him Naina, involving cellphone prompting, the staging 
of chance meetings and even a timeline for securing Naina’s love. While 
the ploy seems to be working, at a crucial moment Naina comes to know 
of the game, and is angrily going to terminate her relationship to Rohit, 
when Aman intercedes, and reads a passionate letter of love avowedly 
penned by Rohit from a blank sheet of paper. This mends the impending 
breach, but also discloses to Rohit the depth of Aman’s feelings for Naina. 
The engagement goes ahead, but a final twist emerges: Aman’s claims to 
being married are exposed when Naina comes upon the woman whose 
photograph Aman had passed off as his wife’s. In fact, she is his doctor, 
and now both Naina and Rohit situate earlier events differently. Aman's 
fabrication of a wife, his eloquent and passionate assertion of love in 
Rohit’s name, but using his own words, all of these elements are now 
seen as proofs of Aman’s love. Naina runs off in disarray, and Rohit 
feels cast into the role of a secondary figure, supporting cast and prop 
for the real Jove story. An infuriated Aman assails Rohit for thinking of 
giving up that which, if Aman were to live, he would never relinquish. 
The climax of this movement is reached when Aman finds Naina at the 
Tiverside, returning to the inaugural space of the film. A broken-hearted 
Naina asks Aman why he loves her so much, the sequence ending in 
Aman’s paroxysmic denial that he loves anyone. A deathbed scene has 
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Naina leave quickly, unable to endure the grief, and Aman declaring to 
Rohit that he has given Naina to Rohit in this life, but she will be his in 
the next. The coda takes place many years later, the film concluding 
with Naina’s voice-over just as it had started. The greying couple have a 
teenage daughter, and Naina notes that this is the end of the story, and 
that she will never forget her first love. 

KHNH signals a symbolic shift in the structure of the diaspora family 
movie. For, unlike DDLJ, Pardes and Kabhi Khushi Kabhi Gham (Some- 
times Happy, Sometimes Sad) (Karan Johar 2003), KHNH unsettles the 
apex position in the structure. The paternal entity who had such power in 
these other films is rendered a dark, suicidal figure in this one. The back 
story of KHNH is a startling one, it is only revealed gradually, and its 
punch line comes as a genuine surprise. Indeed, it exceeds the normal 
range of narrative denouement in popular Hindi cinema, its story of 
paternal suicide perhaps more reminiscent of the confessional ‘middle’ 
cinema of Mahesh Bhatt.’ The father had an extra-marital relationship, 
and Gia was born out of wedlock. The relationship did not work, the father 
returns, and Jennifer takes him back and accepts Gia as her daughter. 
Lajjo’s anger against her Christian daughter-in-law and her child is ex- 
posed as a way of suppressing the fact that it was her son who was pri- 
marily responsible for the breakdown of all conventions. It should be 
noted that the narrative acquires a topical edge here. By addressing the 
‘contamination’ of community and family identity in terms of Hindu— 
Christian relationships, and asserting the validity of Indian Christians as 
part of the national fabric, the film parallels and implicitly challenges 
the violent attacks taking place at the time against Christians in India by 
the ideologues of right wing Hinduism.* 

It is Aman who offers something akin to a psychotherapeutic release 
of this repressed narrative, speaking out the truth in front of the assembled 
family group, apportioning guilt and innocence, extolling Jennifer’s virtue 


7 Films by Mahesh Bhatt such as Janan/Birth (1985), Naam/Name (1986) and Zakhm/ 
Wound (1998) recurrently address the ramifications of illegitimate birth and the challenges 
it poses not only to ideas about family norms, but also to destabilise the certitudes and 
prejudices associated with clear-cut sectanan identity (Vasudevan 2010: Chapter IX} 

1 There were regular attacks on Christian missionaries, schools and tribal groups, 
especially in Gujarat and Orissa in 2002 and 2003, and the recent resurgenco of Hindutva 
parties after the 2007 Gujarat elections again saw the resurfacing of organised attacks in 
Orissa. Available at www.socularindia.com. Accessed on 18 September 2008. 
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and her husband’s weakness. Ironically, this ‘weakness’ is what has set 
up an entirely different content to family structures, the father’s marrying 
of a Christian augmented by his subsequent relationship outside the Indian 
community as a whole. Thus, the ‘weakness’ of the father has opened up 
possibilities of permeability to the normally rigid contours of the Hindu 
family in the diaspora movie. In a peculiar sense, even with the father 
apparently absent from the scene, he leaves his imprint on the symbolic 
structure by leaving a trail of identitarian problems behind. And ironically 
Aman denounces the very figure into whose space he arrives and whose 
unfulfilled functions he assumes. The primary object of his attention is 
Naina, the one who feels the absence of the father most. Her question at 
the climax of the film, ‘why do you love me so much?’ refers to a love of 
a very specific type, which loves beyond death, by setting up the con- 
ditions for the beloved’s future happiness. The fact that this utterance 
takes place in the very place and through the image of the father lifting 
the daughter in a warm embrace, suggests the transactions and compen- 
satory functions layered into Aman’s character. 


Vil 
The functions of play and distance 


From the outset spectatorial expectations are built around Khan, as our 
view of him, his back turned to the camera, is interspersed amid the nar- 
rative of everyday strife that governs the heroine’s world. Father- 
substitute, impossible, unattainable lover, deus ex machina who solves 
family problems (he even gets the restaurant going by getting Jennifer to 
switch to Indian cuisine), exposes festering secrets and heals lingering 
wounds, Aman is also visually scaled up to assume the proportions of a 
figure of destiny. There is an epic, operatic quality to the way Nikhil 
Advani positions him in the approach to New York, in his first appear- 
ance at the railway station overseeing Naina’s expression of frustration 
with her life, and as he bestrides the city from a lofty elevation above the 
Brooklyn Bridge. The approach shot should be placed in a historical 
database documenting the moment of arrival of migrant populations in 
America, dating back to Chaplin’s Immigrant (1917). Something of the 
exhilaration of America as an experience of spectacle had earlier been 
captured in Pardes, in the imaging of New York, and particularly in a 
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subsequent trip to Las Vegas.’ But KHNH'’s sense of the city is more 
engaged, at a street level, in terms of participation in crowded pedestrian 
movement and shooting inside buses, railway stations, and inducting 
iconic features of street life such as food vendors into the mise en scene 
of the song sequence, Kuch To Hua Hai. 

The film makes the new space for the migrant over into a space of 
easy habitation, so that s/he is no longer migrant but part of the multi- 
cultural design of the city. This is perhaps best indicated in the film’s 
presentation of the neighbourhood the Indian characters live in. Here 
Aman’s performance of the song Pretty Woman Dekho Dekho Na articu- 
lates the space through multi-cultural musical performance, mobilising 
pop, rap, gospel and bhangra. Aman and bhangra frame the other elem- 
ents, and build a rhythm of song and dance that culminates in SRK being 
imprinted on the US flag as a new ethnic insignia. Aman’s body is inserted 
on the flag and at its edge, drawing on Richard Gere’s placement in 
Pretty Woman (Garry Marshal, 1990) and evoking the position of an MC 
or disk jockey.!° 

Arguably, all this would suggest that the film projects a newly con- 
fident situation for the diaspora audience. As I have noted, KHN also 
unsettles the more restrictive identitarian logic presented by the genre, 
at least allowing for the possibility of the family structure relating fluidly 
to the ethnic environment it inhabits. The film, therefore, offers a more 
‘liberal’ position to the spectator in its presentation of problems arising 
from identity conflicts. However, it is also suggestive that the story- 
telling outlines a certain crucially liminal position for its star performer 


’ This is in the song sequence Deewana, and its mde across the desert, excitement 
arising from thnil of untrammeled movement and anticipation of the cityscape, rather 
than the actual view of the city itself. 

10 Tn contrast to a long history in which Bombay films have drawn freely on American 
and other cinemas for plot elements and music, the new globalising drives of the industry 
today seek legitimate avenues for the protection and exploitation of intellectual property. 
So the filmmakers of KHNH paid for the rights to use ‘Pretty Woman’, a song orginally 
mmg by Roy Orbison The music directors of the film, Shankar, Ehsaan and Loy, said 
they insisted on this, and also that they added therr own original lines and musical elements 
to this version (ses Rajiv Vijaykar’ Interview with Shankar Ehsaan Loy, Screen, 27 January 
2006. Available at http-/Awww-screenindia.com/old/archive/archive_fallstory.php? 
content_1d=11871 Accessed on 7 May 2008. For further discussion of intellectual pro- 
perty conflicts, see Vasudevan (2010: Afterword). 
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in its construction of the film’s emotional world. Aman’s position here 
echoes the performative iterations and role playing of Raj in DDLJ while 
assuming a superior narrative function. 

Along with the imagery of destiny associated with Aman in his eleva- 
tion in the cityscape, this liminality, this undecidability of character per- 
spective underneath an excess of histrionic expressions suggest a figure 
who comes from a space outside the narrative world. J find this particu- 
larly suggestive for unravelling the mode of address of films designed 
for multiply located audiences. It is as if the mobility of the film into dif- 
ferent markets requires a superordinate figure who is not rooted in one 
place, and can accommodate himself to new places, or can indeed re- 
fashion these spaces in terms of his objectives. However, the issue here 
is not only one of mobility and narrative dexterity, but also one which 
makes character subjectivity itself displaced as a coherent or desirable 
goal. This offers the viewer a distinctive perch from which to view the 
unfolding and indeed the manipulation of story events happening to 
someone like Rohit or Naina who may be like ‘us’. This dual position 
made available to spectators provides for a situation at once internal and 
diegetically liminal, and outlines a distinctive strategy of narrative 
engagement. 

It is possible to carry this reflection further, to consider other filmic 
levels which are marked as performative. Thus, scenes in which Rohit’s 
housekeeper, Shantaben (Sulbha Arya) thinks she is witnessing a Bay 
liaison between Rohit and Aman punctuate the film and act as a running 
gag. Shantaben’s unsophisticated response is encoded as comic misunder- 
standing of innocent male bonding. However, the intimacy of the men, 
their willingness to discuss the beloved as a potentially manipulable object 
suggests traces of an older convention of dosti, of male bonding that 
sidelined the beloved. I say trace because this does not carry the weight 
of films such as Namak Haraam (Hrishbikesh Mukherjee 1973) or Qurbani 
(Feroz Khan 1980). Rather, it remains ‘light’ and yet thereby adds to the 
image of Khan as adaptable, his flexibility now extending into the realm 
of androgynous attraction. It is significant that the sequence acquired 
considerable off-screen play, with Shah Rukh and Saif Ali Khan ex- 
tending it in the Filmfare Awards ceremony,'' and gay lesbian 
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referencing it as part of an ongoing exploration of homo-erotic subtexts 
in Hindi cinema.” 

What I find particularly suggestive is how such a malleable, perfor- 
mative personality charts a new context which actively unsettles identity 
issues of various types, including those of coherent fictional character, 
ethnic type and sexual disposition. In a sense, the element of play and 
distance observed by ethnographers of audience reception may not be as 
contrary to on-screen narration as we might believe at first glance. Perhaps 
the screen itself captures the mutability and multiplicity of identities and 
dispositions to identity that is observable in tbe audiences that it ad- 
dresses." Whether such formal elements of manoeuvrability and play tip 
over into knowingly ironic modes of self-presentation in the films is 
another matter. Rather, we return here to those particular tropes of the 
melodramatic mode that are at once archaic and strangely contemporary 
in their articulation." The histrionics of the Shah Rukh Khan persona 
are both reminiscent of an older melodramatic emphasis on a spectrum 
of coded gestures and facial expressions, and wilfully excessive of these. 
As a result, a question mark is placed over how we are being asked to 
respond to the performance, especially when the persona alternates his 
‘act’ between the registers of heightened emotion and those of the playful 
tease. What is particularly intriguing here is that the ambivalences of 
this performance do not go against an overall emotional involvement, at 
least when the narration successfully engages us through the pathos aris- 
ing from misunderstandings and misperceptions. Here, despite the fluidity 
of performative and expressive drives in this cinema, it is suggestive 
that the old diptych between melodrama and realism continues to exercise 
ahold in contemporary global cultures. The pathos of realistically evoked 
situations continues to engage audience empathy, especially for the 


H See the website, ‘Queering Bollywood’, http://Amedia.opencultures.net/queer/. 
Accessed on 20 January 2008, and Gopinath (2000) 

4 Raminder Kaur observes that young professional fllmgoers in the United Kingdom 
do not take the over-the-top melodrama of ‘Bollywood’ movies ‘straight’, and perhaps 
7, Shah Rukh Khan's characteristic performances mirror exactly this playful disposition 
” and response (Kaur 2005). 

4 For the melodramatic mode, sce Brooks (1976), Gledhill (1987), Vasudevan (2010: 
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women characters of DDLJ and KHNH. The peculiar interest of the evolv- 
ing genre of the family social lies in the complexity of address, form and 
content, where the latter is provided with a realist kernel, a recognisable 
ethnographic base, on which the cinema elaborates fantasy structures 
and enacts a performative virtuosity. There is the emergence here of an 
intersecting set of concerns, as the study of evolving family structures 
combines with an analysis of film form to set up a powerful database 
and dialogic possibilities for anthropology and film studies. 
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adaptation to cultural, political and commercial processes at various levels 
of localness. This has been particularly noted in the case of South Asian 
broadcasting, with its strong consumer preference for local programme 
content in the vernaculars. The celebrated early instances here are those 
of MTV, which was taken off the air and had to undergo a ‘localising’ 
makeover before being reintroduced to South Asian audiences in 1996, 
and, by contrast, the Hindi-language broadcaster Zee TV, whose ratings 
confirmed the popularity of vernacular programming over Hong Kong 
based network STAR TV’s imports, forcing STAR to improve its Hindi 
content (and indeed from 2000-09 STAR Plus was the highest-rating 
Hindi-language cable channel). Advertisers, marketing organisations and 
‘broadcasters in the region quickly leamed to shape their strategies to 
this vernacular imperative. In India from the mid-1990s onwards there 
was a new appreciation of vernacular consumers and ‘local’ cultural 
idioms on the part of a corporate service sector that until then was dom- 
inated by an English-educated elite, whose messages, as Arvind Rajagopal 
has pointed out, had largely been aimed at people like themselves 
(Rajagopal 1999). At the same time, in the literature on globalisation 
and broadcasting in South Asia there has also been some concern that 
‘the working of the satellite market, particularly in the northern sub- 
continent, has reinforced the national at the expense of the sub-national 
or regional’ (Page and Crawley 2001: 302). The reference here is pri- 
marily to the dominance of Hindi over other regional languages, and the 
vulnerability of smaller, local communities and cultures to ‘homogen- 
isation’ through the consolidation of large centralised delivery systems. 

Both narratives—that of a corporate sector enthusiastically champion- 
ing a commodified ‘localness’ in the service of consumerism, and that of 
cultural critics defending local-level civil societies against subsumption 
by larger-order configurations such as the national and the global/ 
western—valorise locality as a site of resistance to homogenisation or 
cultural imperialism. This very overlap in rhetorics should alert us to 
how framing the question of democratic potentials as a question of scale— 
global versus national, national versus regional or local—is something 
of a red herring. As Hardt and Negri (2000: 362) and Spivak (1989) 
among others have pointed out, there is no reason to assume that there is 
anything inherently democratic about the local. This resistant formula- 
tion of the local often lends itself to primordialist politics, and has a tell- 
ing commonality with the commodification of locality in the service of 
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the market, inasmuch as it refers to the production of a well-articulated 
set of identities represented through easily and widely recognisable sym- 
bols drawn from language, religion and an increasingly narrow realm 
designated as ‘culture’. Even though such ‘local’ identities are typic- 
ally formulated retrospectively, in this case in a manner compatible with 
the terms of an increasingly globalised televisual field, for these cat- 
egories to be effective in organising consuming practices within a rhetoric 
of resistant ‘cultural’ specificity they must be posited as pre-existing, 
primordial or given. And at the same time, within this framework the 
specificity of such ‘local’ identities is undermined by their interchange- 
ability with other forms of difference within a bfoader repertoire of self- 
definitions (national, regional, sectarian, gendered, and so on), all of 
which are strategically mobilised by consumerist epistemologies and 
rhetorics (see Rajagopal 1999).' 

All of that said, however, there seems to be something about the cat- 
egory of the local that has a certain residue of irrefutability: something 
that makes it keep bouncing back, appealing to an intuition that is not 
altogether reducible to the libidinal lure of primordialism. So, part of 
what I want to do here is to put forward a very preliminary speculation 
about another sense of the local that might be working to inform rhetorics 
of cultural resistance or identity-formation without being explicitly 
invoked by them. In contrast to the explicit rhetoric of the local, this 
sense of locality is marked by the relative absence of articulateness or 
self-reflexivity: it is grounded in performative practices and interpersonal 
linkages that are not always relayed back via overarching symbols of 
community. Indeed, it is precisely the relative absence of self-recognition 
or self-acknowledgement that makes this interpersonal habitus hard to 
reify, because it is irreducibly local, nonexchangeable with other forms 
of identity. But also, by the same token, this enacted or performed rather 


1 As Rajagopal puts it, ‘the sphere of consumption is an infinitely graded hierarchical 
realm, so that a given repertoire of consumption practices permits one form of inequality, 
coded in locally recognisable ways, to be traded for another, more nationally or globally 
legible form. It should be noted that while the translation of regional practices to a more 
poblic arena permits new modes of identity formation, the extensive intemal differentiation 
in any individual repertoire renders consumption pattems uncertain as a durable basis for 
collective action. Any form of rhetoric used in consumer appeals will need constant retool- 
ing, therefore, to address this uncertainty and to thwart an ever-present competition.’ 
(Rajagopal 1999: 137) 
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than ‘imagined’ (Anderson 1991) community does not map onto explicitly 
political formations such as nation or civil society. So even though it 
might provide the ideological resources and practical infrastructure for 
actualising such explicitly political formations, it also provides the re- 
sources for subverting them, through its ability to both acknowledge dif- 
ferences or inequalities and work with and across them. 

What follows, then, is an initial exploration of these rearticulations 
and inarticulations of locality or community in relation to the televisual 
field in the town of Ludhiana, in the Indian state of Punjab, based on 
research conducted between late 2000 and early 2003.7 First, I shall 
provide a brief background on Ludhiana as a context for television, before 
discussing how Punjabi regional culture has been formulated in the 
context of national and global media and broadcasting. I then tum my 
focus to urban and community identity in Ludhiana, and the relays be- 
tween media imaginaries of Punjabi and Ludhianvi identity, the televisual 
field as a performative site, and everyday life in the city. 


0 
Ludhiana as a context for television 


Most scholarly studies of Indian television so far, to the extent that they 
have engaged with specific sites, have either focused on the giant urban 
metropolises, or on the villages that according to the 2001 census still 
housed over 70 per cent of the country’s population. But academic pre- 
occupations have tended to echo the agendas of broadcasters, and our 
focus on Ludhiana was no exception. If earlier research on Indian tele- 
vision reflected both the state’s developmentalist, nation-building agenda 
and the academic (particularly anthropological) valorisation of ‘village 
India’, later studies (such as Mankekar 1999) indexed a confluence be- 
tween the ‘urban turn’ (Prakash 2002) in South Asia scholarship and the 
interests of commercial broadcasters in dense, affluent city markets. More 
recently, however, television networks, advertisers, market researchers, 


? This research was part of a project on "Television, Globalisation and Social Change 
in India’ (funded by the Australian Research Council and conducted in collaboration with 
the anthropologist Sanjay Srivastava and the media studies scholar John Sinclair), which 
explored the televisual field at specific sites (that ıs, in specific towns), looking at the 
interelatlonshipe between television ‘texts’, producers, distributors, audiences and gov- 
emmental frameworks. 
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cable TV and, since 2006, DTH (direct to home) providers have been 
turning their attention towards the burgeoning consumer markets in the 
‘second tier’, provincial cities and towns, and from there into semi-rural 
and rural markets (what one analyst calls ‘dehaat India’, touted by the 
United Progressive Alliance (UPA) regime and corporations as the ‘savi- 
our of the economy’).? As the head of marketing for Siticable (one of 
India’s three major cable distribution networks) in Ludhiana told us in 
2003, the metropolises were already reaching saturation in terms of adver- 
tising coverage, particularly for the intensely competitive market in fast 
moving consumer goods (FMCGs). The push for cable and DTH mar- 
kets was now extending to the smaller regional centres, particularly in 
Punjab with its relatively affluent agricultural hinterland; the ultimate 
aim here was to compete with the state broadcaster, Doordarshan, for 
the rural andience. 

Ludhiana, with a population of about 3 million in 2001 (as opposed 
to around 13-14 million each in Mumbai, Delhi and Kolkata) can be 
seen as the premier ‘second tier’ town of Punjab. While it is not the state 
capital, it is an important, prosperous industrial centre, with a large cable- 
viewing population: Ludhiana Siticable’s advertising tariff card for 2000 
boasted over half a million viewers across the city, constituting the largest 
single cable network in North India. Starting with foundries (for agri- 
cultural implements) and woollen socks and hosiery manufacturing in 
the first decades of the 20th century, Ludhiana also became a centre for 
producing bicycles and sewing machines after World War II. Ludhiana 
provides a particularly dense instance of both national and global flows, 
due to its histories of transnational emigration as well as intra-national 
immigration for the better part of the 20th century. Most emigration of 
Punjabis to overseas destinations like the USA, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Hong Kong, Southeast Asia and East Africa has occurred from 
the agricultural Doaba region just north of Ludhiana, but Ludhiana has 
not lagged far behind; evidence of its transnational connections can be 
seen all over the city. Ludhiana is by no means a tourist destination, but 
hole-in-the-wall counters in the heart of the local bazaar offer foreign 
currency exchange; travel agencies and immigration consultancy com- 
panies abound; already in 2000, local shops stocked products like electric 


3 Rahul Goswann, ‘Making Sense of the Rural Rush’, Indra Together, 28 April 2009, 
http://www indiatogether.org/2009/aprfecoturaleco.htm. Accessed on 16 January 2010. 
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coffee-makers not usually associated with middle-class Indian homes. 

- Conversely, a taxi stand in Sydney is known to local Indians as the ‘PAU’ 
stand, because of the number of drivers there from Ludhiana’s Punjab 
Agricultural University.‘ 

At the time of our study the visibility of workers migrating into 
Ludhiana, mostly frorh Bihar and Eastern UP, was largely restricted to 
the industrial areas to the east of the city where they lived and worked, 
even though, according to a local journalist, they constituted up to 30 per 
cent of the city’s population. Some local cable TV operators acknow- 
ledged their presence by providing Bihari-language programming (on 
ETC’s Bihari channel). However the mainstream English- and Punjabi- 
language press tended to shore up the divide between the Punjabis and 
the ‘bhatyyas’ (Hindi for ‘brothers’), as they are known, addressing itself 
exclusively (and explicitly) to a Punjabi audience and constituting mi- 
grants as risk-carrying others against whom Punjabi prosperity, hygiene 
and morality must be defended. In practice, though, this divide was not 
quite so clear-cut. Long-term migrants were undergoing assimilation into 
the Punjabi mainstream as their children attended local schools and 
adopted the local language; some migrants also reportedly converted to 
Sikhism because Sikhs tend to be better paid. Linguistic distinctions were 
complicated by class factors: while working-class migrant Hindi speakers 
were learning Punjabi, many urban middle-class Punjabis were encourag- 
ing their children to speak more Hindi, as they saw Punjabi as a relatively 
rural or provincial language (and this played into their stated preference 
for Hindi programming on television). 

In general, Ludhiana’s commercial culture has tended to promote social 
mobility, particularly through entrepreneurship, as with the local-level 
cable operators and internet café owners who have linked up with 
national-level networks. In 2003, cable television in Ludhiana was pro- 
vided by two of the three major national networks: SitiCable (now re- 
named Wire and Wireless India Limited), a subsidiary of Zee TV, which 
brought together local cable operators under the aegis of the East Ludhiana 
Cable Network Pvt. Ltd. in 1995, and WIN Cable, from the Hathway 
Group, which entered the Ludhiana market in 2001 (India’s other large 
national cable network is the Hindujas’ Indus Group InCable Net, which 

* Report of the High Level Committee on the Indian Diaspora, Non-Resident Indians & 
Persons of Indian Origin Division, Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi (2000: 279). 

° ETC is a Punjabi channel, and should not be confused with the ubiquitous ETV. 
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was involved in lethal local turf wars with SitiCable in the late 1990s, 
particularly in Western India). Hathway was started by the Rahejas, 
Mumbai real estate developers with an increasing interest in broadcast 
and Internet services, and Rupert Murdoch’s Star TV acquired a 26 per 
cent share in it in 2000. However, despite these links with national and 
transnational players with their formal styles of corporate functioning 
(upholding the requirements of transparency, reporting and accountability 
to shareholders, and so on), neighbourhood-level cable operators relied 
on much more flexible, informal and opaque arrangements. Indeed, it 
was these arrangements that made it possible for the larger networks to 
adapt themselves to local circumstances. For instance, it was well known 
that even though the major national and transnational broadcasters set 
fixed rates for broadcasting to specific territories and required a declar- 
ation of the number of subscriptions from city-level multi-service oper- 
ators or MSOs (the intermediaries between the national-level cable 
networks or broadcasters and neighbourhood-leve! operators), subscribers 
in different neighbourhoods were charged varying rates more or less 
depending on how much they could afford. Also, neighbourhood-level 
cable suppliers (known as LMOs or ‘last mile’ operators) routinely under- 
reported the number of subscriptions to the MSOs. All this was informally 
accepted as long as the final figures were within reasonable limits. In 
other words, the MSOs effectively acted as translators between a formal, 
Western-style, post-liberalisation corporate culture and a more informal, 
‘vernacular’ business culture at the local level. 

In terms of content, too, while Siti and WIN provided programming 
from the large national and transnational networks, in Ludhiana each 
also provided a limited amount of its own city-level programming, en- 
abled by local advertising. This was over and above the usual film 
broadcasts from videos and DVDs (often pirated) provided on dedicated 
channels by all MSOs and neighbourhood operators across the country. 
Siti and WIN in Ludhiana each had their own small production facilities, 
from which they broadcast city and district news and entertainment seg- 
meats mostly consisting of musical numbers strung together by a compere 
(either performances by local artists, religious or pop music videos, or 


* On the role of local entrepreneurs as translators, seo Ching (2001). There are parallels 
here with the way in which global trade during the colonial period also depended on such 
translations across business cultures snd moral economies (Jain 2007). 
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the ubiquitous song and dance sequences from films), but involving local 
audieaces through vox pop interviews or write-in requests.’ Importantly, 
these local-level programmes provided a format for city-level promotions 
and competitions sponsored by local advertisers; in addition, Siticable 
used its local channel for classified advertisements. The entrepreneurial 
drive of Ludhiana’s cable operators in tapping into the local advertising 
market is evidenced in their reported attempt to form a state-wide, district- 
level news-gathering partnership, centred in Ludhiana ë 

Ludhiana cable viewers thus have access to a wide array of programme 
choices, corresponding to the range of consumer goods available to them 
in a globalised marketplace: ranging from local city-level channels, 
through national and regional programming on public and private broad- 
casters (Doordarshan has a regional centre in Jullundur which broadcasts 
in Punjabi, while Star and Zee mm the Punjabi channels Tara Punjabi 
and Alpha Punjabi, respectively), to foreign imports on channels such as 
Star World, CNN, BBC or Discovery. 


m 
Producing national/regional locality: 
Indianness and Punjabiness in the 
national and transnational culture industries 


The state broadcaster Doordarshan’s monopoly up until the early 1990s 
meant that a great deal of India’s broadcasting energy was geared towards 
the nation-building project, whether through news, ‘developmental’ 


7 Film song based programmung is the easiest and most lucrative way to fill program- 
mung slots, as song and dance capsules from new and forthcoming releases are provided 
free by film promoters. From the perspective of viewers, these make for televisual ‘wall- 
papar’, whether in shope—where there is often a television running, primarily for the 
benefit of the person behind the counter—or homes, where, as one retired empty-nester 
put it, the television substituted for the namsag (lively atmosphere) of a house full of 
people. 

* This was reported, however, in the context of the Ludhiane District Magistrate's 
institution of a committes to monitor cable TV networks in the district, mvestigating 
allegations that their news broadcasts were ın violation of the Cable Television Regulation 
Act, as well es complaints against ‘objectionable advertisements’. Lwdhiana Tribune, 
26 October 2006. 
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soaps, or, later, through the more ideologically volatile mythological ser- 
ials. If this situation changed dramatically with the influx of foreign 
satellite broadcasting, the big growth area in the late 1990s was vernacular 
programming, not just in Hindi but also in the regional languages, par- 
ticularly those of the south. It has been remarked that the northern regional 
languages such as Marathi, Gujarati and Punjabi have not developed as 
strong a presence in vernacular programming as their counterparts in the 
south because northern viewers tend to understand (or are less resistant 
to) Hindi and therefore ‘leak’ across to the Hindi channels (see, for in- 
stance, Page and Crawley 2001: 184-222). This was certainly the case 
for the Punjabi-speaking viewers we interviewed, who said they preferred 
the Hindi soaps on Star Plus to most Punjabi-language programming, 
with the exception of live broadcasts of Gurbani from prominent 
gurdwaras, which many people tuned into as early as 5 a.m. 

However, in the case of Punjabi audiences I want to suggest that there 
may be another factor at work apart from the greater appeal of Hindi 
broadcasting on Star and Zee. In a sense Punjabis have not had to look to 
vernacular media to assert a separate identity, because Punjabis in the 
culture industries have played such a prominent role in visually shaping 
national identity, giving national identity itself a Punjabi inflection. This 
inflection was already present in the Bombay film industry, given the 
preponderance of influential Punjabi directors, producers, actors and 
writers throughout its history (Dwyer and Patel 2002), and in particular 
the embodiment by male Punjabi actors of a hegemonic national mas- 
culine aesthetic.’ This synecdochic mapping of Punjabi bodies and sites 
onto a national imaginary gained intensity from the early 1990s onwards 
through the relay between the South Asian diaspora and a growingly 
cosmopolitan Indian middle class. 

There have been two key sites for this relay. One has been ‘Indi-pop’, 
particularly bhangra, which was revitalised in Britain and exported back 
to audiences in India in the 1980s and 1990s, where its tremendous popu- 
larity was aided by an already thriving semi-formal cassette industry. 
The centrality of bhangra to this phenomenon has meant that Indian pop 


’ Prominent Punjabis in the Hindi film industry have included, to name a few, the mea 
and women of the Kapoor clan, Dev Anand and his brother Chetan Anand, Ramanand 
Sagar, B R Chopra, Yash Chopra and his son Aditya, Gulzar, Sahir Ludhianvi, K-L. Sagal, 
Balraj Sahni, Rajesh Khanna, Jeetendra, Koran Johar, Dharmendra and his progeny. 
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music came to be dominated by Punjabi singers, with Punjabi songs and 
phrases gaining mainstream currency in both Indi-pop and ‘Bollywood’ 
film music (from the ubiquitous soniya, ‘pretty girl’, to the more insidi- 
ous haule-haule, ‘slowly, slowly’, in the popular ‘Piyu Bole’ song from 
Parineeta, director, Pradeep Sarcar, 2005, set in 1960s Calcutta, nowhere 
near Punjab). The other circuit between diasporic and local audiences 
is constituted around the Bombay cinema, whose textual address and 
distribution strategies shifted noticeably in the mid-1990s away from 
the national ‘masses’ towards a transnational, middle-class South Asian 
audience (see Prasad 2008; Rajadhyaksha 2004). Here again, the ongoing 
circuits traced by a large Punjabi diaspora, as well as the association of 
Punjab with agricultural prosperity, has meant that nostalgia for the home- 
land and its traditions is often mapped onto a specifically Punjabi rural 
imaginary, as in the case of Aditya Chopra’s 1995 film Dilwale Dulhaniya 
Le Jayenge a.k.a DDLJ oc Karan Johar’s 2001 Kabhi Khushi Kabhie Gham 
aka K3G (however, unlike in the music industry, it must be emphasised 
that this synecdochic Punjabi-Indianness in the cinema is unmistakably 
marked as Hindu, and Sikhs as well as Muslims remain particularised: 
see Uberoi 2006: 188). Later transnational retakes on the family wedding 
genre exemplified by DDLJ, such as Mira Nair’s Monsoon Wedding 
(2001) and Gurinder Chadha’s Bend it Like Beckham (2002), are also 
situated within specifically Punjabi Hindu family contexts, again rein- 
forcing the metonymy between Punjabiness and Indianness in the post- 
liberalisation national imaginary. Through these diasporically-mediated 
narratives, the Punjabi Hindu family has become a privileged site for 
exploring both the tensions of transnational living and of the fast-paced 
social changes occurring within India after liberalisation. 

These two circuits of Punjabi-Indianness inscribed by the music and 
film industries come together in television, in part through Punjabi- 
dominated music programming and in part through mainstream Hindi 
channel soaps, several of which, such as Saans, Kusum, Kaahin Kissii 
Roz and Des Mein Niklla Hoga Chand (all on Star Plus) revolved around 


* Among the more prominent stars are Gurdass Mann, Harbhajan Mann, Malkit Singh, 
Daler Mehndi, Apache Indian, Jassi, Bally Sagoo and Jazzy B. The phrase hawle-haule 
was relocated back to Punjab by the eponymous song from the Aditya Chopra film Rab ne 
Bana di Jodi, 2008, sung by Sukhwinder Singh. 
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Punjabi business families. Des Mein Niklla Hoga Chand, among Star 
TV’s highest-rating weekly soaps in 2003 (it ran from 1999-2005), was 
set in London; one of its major attractions was that it featured songs by 
Sukhwinder Singh, one of the most highly paid singers in the Bombay 
film industry (he also featured in the music for Monsoon Wedding). In 
these national and transnational media contexts, then, issues of urban 
Punjabi identity have been largely subsumed within issues of national 
and transnational identity. Meanwhile the specificity of Punjabi culture, 
at least in these national and transnational media imaginaries, resides in 
the romance of the rural: in stereotypical filmic images of fields of yellow 
mustard flowers; in popular prints and paintings depicting village idylls 
with men lying on woven charpai beds smoking hookahs while their 
women grind grain and spin yarn; or, in music and dance, in the folk 
forms of bhangra (for men) and gidda (for women), performed to hearty 
cries of ‘balle balle’. 

Neither the nationalised and transnationalised nor the rural versions 
of Punjabiness speak directly to the specifics of everyday life in a town 
like Ludhiana. However, aspects of these media imaginaries are actualised 
in performance within the demarcated realms of ‘ritual’ and ‘culture’ by 
urban Punjabis everywhere, to the extent that these Punjabi forms have 
become metonyms of Indianness, by urban north Indians in general. 
Again, a privileged site for such actualisations is the wedding ritual, a 
conveniently mobile and acceptably spectacular means of asserting ‘cul- 
tural’ identity within the wider generic format of modern ‘everyday life’ 
(on the mode] instituted under Euroamerican monopoly capitalism), 
particularly in the context of liberal multiculturalism. (The hyperintensi- 
fication of ‘Indian’ wedding culture in the era of contemporary global- 
isation is a separate, albeit related, topic that deserves treatment in its 
own right.) Similarly, the performance of a specifically Punjabi identity 
is cathected onto the observance of Punjabi festivals such as lohri or 
teeyan, which, particularly in their more reified versions, take on a re- 
created ‘rural’ flavour. The commodification of a reconstructed rural 
Punjabiness in a demarcated ritual/cultural space compatible with mass- 
mediated consumerist modemity was graphically illustrated by the lobri 
celebrations conducted by the London-based NRI (non-resident Indian) 
family that owns Ludhiana’s premier five-star hotel. Returning to Ludhiana 
for the winter festival of lohri to celebrate the birth of their first danghter 
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(although lohri is traditionally associated with celebrating the birth of a 
son), they used the banquet hall of their hotel as the venue for lavish 
feasting, drinking, disc jockey (DJ)-conducted dancing, the customary 
lohri bonfire, and ‘rustic Punjabi’ entertainment by the well-known singer 
Pammi and his troupe from Patiala, who specialise in Punjabi folk songs. 
After all, as the master of ceremonies (MC) reminded us, being settled 
overseas the family had returned to enjoy an ‘authentically’ rural am- 
bience, and that is what they would experience (no matter that this was a 
five-star hotel located in the heart of an industrial town). Pammi wore a 
shiny synthetic green and gold ‘peasant’ outfit and a dazzling smile as 
fixed as his moustache and turban while his patrons came up on stage to 
perform their version of the auspicious vaar-pher gesture, waving fans 
of crisp banknotes around his head before throwing them up in the air in 
a shower of cash. Meanwhile, a couple of hundred guests (including a 
couple of freeloading researchers, invited by the DJ) continued to eat, 
drink and chat: for these spectators Pammi might as well have been—as 
he often is—on television. 

My point here is not that consumption per se is necessarily wedded to 
a homogenising culture of modernity: this is evidently belied by the speci- 
fic ritual contexts and practices of consumption such as the one I have 
just described, as well as by the prevalence of other local forms of con- 
sumption and credit such as the women’s ‘kitty party’, a very common 
aspect of social life across the class spectrum, particularly in Ludhiana." 
However the particular forms of consumerism endorsed by mass- 
mediated advertising and broadcasting also enforce certain assumptions 
about the conduct of everyday life, imposing a matrix which both commo- 
ditises and restricts the spaces, times and performative modes available 
for the enactment of ‘cultural’ identity. Here ‘culture’ in its self-reflexive, 


1! The kitty party serves as an informal credit institution, where a group of women 
each contribute to a common pool or ‘kitty’ and then draw lots to decide the order m 
which they get to take ıt home In Ludhiana, the kitty party has taken on a highly elaborated 
form: catenng or dining out is essential to most middle-class kitty parties, though they 
might also be based on other activities or themes, such as the bhajan kitty (where a singer 
is mvited to perform religious hymns) or the couple kitty (where couples go away for 
weekend parties, replete with DJ). While most kitties are of the order of thousands af 
rupees (a few hundred USD), they can go up to as high as Rs 10 lakhs (Rs 1 milion, equ- 
valent to USD 20,000). 
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identitarian form is restricted to rituals, food, dress, song and dance, and 
to leisure time and/or domestic or private space. This time in turn is di- 
vided up into age- and gender-based viewing/consuming categories 
corresponding to the logic of brand identity, and to a set of assumptions 
about who is doing what and when: So in addressing the putative weaken- 
ing of ‘local’ cultures through television, the question is not just one of 
the cultural and semiotic content of programming, but of the very notion 
of culture enforced by the commegcial broadcasting system as a whole 
(for an expansion of this argument in relation to post-liberalisation adver- 
tising in India, see Mazzarella 2003). If both national and regional ‘cul- 
tures’ are valorised and reinforced on Indian television, these forms of 
locality are not so much ‘preserved’ as reinvented in a manner that can 
fit within the changing matrices of everyday life ushered in by India’s 
economic liberalisation. In this context, Indianness or Punjabiness occu- 
pies certain demarcated domains now designated as ‘traditional’, while 
other domains, designated ‘modern’, make space for more ‘Western’ 
arenas of consumption. 

An instance of the physical demarcation of spaces of ‘tradition’ in 
the urbanscape of Ludhiana are the many spectacular ‘marriage palaces’ 
hired for weddings and other festive events that are now ranged— 
significantly—on the outskirts of the city, whereas earlier these events 
would occur in people’s homes or neighbourhood halls and parks. By 
contrast, the interstitiality of the newer arenas of consumption is exem- 
plified by the tiny ‘Ally Beauty Parlour’, almost certainly named after 
Star TV’s Ally McBeal, sandwiched between two shops in the middle of 
a bustling neighbourhood market. And alongside this process of demar- 
cation and insinuation, another transnational process reshapes Ludhiana’s 
urbanscape, as property developers acquire agricultural land from far- 
mers to construct opulent gated residential communities catering to NRI 
dreams of going back ‘home’ to retire: a process known, chillingly, as 
‘colonisation’. 


H This adoption of an Anglicised name from television is m keeping with the earlier 
adoption of ‘Lucy’ as a nickname for little girls in Punjab, from J Love Lacy, the show 
featuring the comedienne Lucille Ball, a programming staple on the government broad- 
caster, Doordarshan, ın the 1970s and 1980s 
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IV 
Performing urban locality 


How does city-level broadcasting mesh with this scenario of 
transnationally-inflected ‘local’ identity-formation? As I mentioned earl- 
ier, local broadcasting by cable television operators primarily consists 
of news, films, music-based entertainment segments and the occasional 
vox pop, as well as classified advertising, but drama production is risky 
and expensive, so there is no city-level equivalent to the national and 
transnational Hindi or Punjabi soaps. At the same time, however, and 
this came as something of a surprise to-us (given the prevalence of nar- 
ratives in which the local or regional is threatened with subsumption by 
the global or national), it soon became apparent that the first three to five 
years of the 21st century had seen an efflorescence of self-reflexivity at 
the level of urban public culture, largely orchestrated by cable TV and 
the print media. Among other things, this heightened self-awareness was 
indexed by the presence of a recently started city-based glossy lifestyle 
magazine, the Ludhiana Dispatch, one of just a handful of such city 
magazines in India, as well as by the responses we encountered to our 
research: everyone we met asked us what we thought of Ludhiana and 
Ludhianvis as a prelude to proffering their own self-descriptions. Most 
of all, however, Ludhianvi self-reflexivity was indexed by the intense 
local media presence at every possible event: ministerial visits, concerts, 
sports meets, conferences, beauty contests, school prize-giving cere- 
monies, food festivals, a war veterans’ seminar, fundraising prayers for 
a local temple, women’s coffee mornings, and so on. Not only were these 
events marked by the often obtrusive activities of press and TV camera- 
men, but sometimes media personnel (both men and women) accounted 
for at least 20 per cent of those attending the event. In other words, 
whether or not people actually watch their local cable TV news (and 
very few of those whom we interviewed said that they did) or read their 
local papers, they know that the events in which they participate are 
covered by the media. 

I want to suggest, then, that the impact of the new commercial media 
environment on the performance of urban identity in Ludhiana needs to 
be understood not only in terms of fictional representations of imagined 
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community, but also in terms of an intensified performative circuit be- 
tween media reportage and the orchestration of local events. This 
intensification was driven by the media’s recognition of the potential of 
a local-level advertising market, and the concomitant organisation of 
audiences—and hence advertisers—around events of local interest, both 
through promotions at the venue (sponsorship banners and so on) and 
through advertising in the local media that report these events." In 1999, 
when the Hindi daily Amar Ujala and the English quarterly the Ludhiana 
Despatch entered this market, it was estimated that advertising in Punjab 
was worth Rs 2.5 billion (USD 50 million), growing at 20 per cent every 
year." It is hardly surprising that Ludhiana, as one of the most affluent 
centres within this lucrative Punjab market, should be a prime target for 
media penetration. But Ludhiana also seems to have been uniquely amen- 
able to the mediatised ramping-up of live events because of the perceived 
absence of cultural and leisure activities other than shopping and eating 
out (in this context one informant reiterated the jibe that ‘the only form 
of Punjabi culture is agriculture’). Growing local mediatisation articulated 
with a flurry of event-organising activity, whether on the part of commu- 
nity clubs and hotels (beauty and personality contests, musical evenings, 
festivals ranging from Karva Chauth to Halloween), religious institu- 
tions (prayers, processions, lectures), new cultural organisations dedi- 
cated to bringing ‘high culture’ to the city such as the Ludhiana Sanskritic 
Samagam or the local branch of Spic-Macay, local industries (such as 
the Vardhman Mills knitting competition), other commercial promoters 
(from trade fairs organised by the Confederation of Indian Industries to 
the Bacardi Blast, a party promoting Bacardi rum catering to 5,000 invited 
couples, featuring Ludhiana’s star DJ Bhanu Ahuja) or private individuals 
(weddings, parties, festivals—again often featuring live music or a DJ). 
Correspondingly, print and television reporters, for their part, seemed to 
display an insatiable appetite for local news, if not a knack for manu- 
facturing it (to the extent that our presence as researchers was itself 
deemed newsworthy by the local edition of the Indian Express). 


D These include the two local cable TV channels, WIN and Siti, English-language 
newspapers such as the Tribune, Indian Express and Hindustan Tomes which have their 
own local editions, the Hind:-language Amar Ujala (which established a Chandigarh office 
in 1999) and the Punjabi-language Ajit and Punjab Kesri. 

H Shuchi Bansal, ‘Eyeing the Punjabi Pic’, Business World, 23 August 1999. 
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Even as the kinds of events I have listed above are obviously live and 
participatory, their relay through the media—whether witnessed or 
implied—gave them the additional dimension of being perceived as part 
of a larger imagined network, beyond the community or institution most 
immediately involved. The events themselves might be organised around 
transnational/regional imaginaries (as with the ‘Miss World Punjaban’ 
contest), or around varyingly constituted community forums, from city- 
level institutions such as the Ludhiana Sanskritic Samagam to neighbour- 
hood, sectarian or caste-based associations such as the Ramgarhia Ladies 
Club. However, the contours of local media address—their imagined 
viewership or readership—established a relay between these community 
formations and the frames of the city and the region. Within these latter 
media frames—those of the city and the region, with their relatively 
limited scale of address—language and class were the more salient cat- 
egories of distinction, in keeping with the advertising profiles, production 
values and branding of the particular media involved. l 

So, as with the reformulation of national and regional identity within 
the terms of the national and transnational media, what we were seeing 
with the city-level and regional media was a commercially-driven articu- 
lation between different modes of distinction—neighbourhood, caste, 
sectarian, regional, linguistic, economic—marked for the most part by 
mutual accommodation rather than by tension. Again, this accom- 
modation was made possible on the one hand by the spatial and temporal 
corralling of what is recognised as ‘cultural’ life into leisure time and 
spectacular events in designated spaces, and on the other hand by the 
very expression and playing baek of local or community identities which 
enabled them to be harnessed to the logic of the brand without threaten- 
ing ‘tradition’. Thus, for instance, unlike the controversial Miss World 
pageant in Bangalore in 1996 which sparked protests from feminists 
and Hindu nationalists alike, the more recent Ludhiana-based ‘Miss World 
Punjaban’, ‘Miss Karva Chauth’ or ‘Mrs Ludhiana’ events have melded 
the interests of the cosmetics and fashion industries with conservative 
formulations of Punjabi or Hindu womanhood.” If, in an earlier model, 

4 Karya Chauth 1s a festival in which married women fast for the well-being of their 
husbands; it has recently surged m popularity. Now Halhnark-style cards are available 


for women to wish their husbands on this occasion, which has taken on the contours of a 
‘Husbands’ Day’. 
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postcolonial nationalism was cathected onto the sign of woman and her 
association with the home as an interiorised space of cultural and religious 
tradition (as opposed to the modern/Westernised domain of the masculine 
‘outside’; see Chatterjee 1993), this gendered ‘home’ has now become 
an imagined, deterritorialised space (‘World Punjab’), actualised through 
mass-mediated public performance even as it invokes and valorises 
domesticity. 

As against these explicit, mediatised formulations of identity, I want 
to suggest that there are also other spaces of community or locality that 
unfold in a minor key: relatively undeclared, uncelebrated and un- 
symbolised in textual self-representations, mass-mediated or otherwise. 
These performances of community are not necessarily confined to the 
gendered domain of woman/home (although the women’s kitty party . 
could be seen as an instance of this kind of community activity), nor are 
they necessarily antithetical to mass media or new technologies. Indeed, 
on the contrary, they both enable the penetration of new technologies 
and set the terms on which this takes place. Consider, for instance, the 
reliance of cable and other media networks in Ludhiana on interpersonal 
interactions: on direct, personal relationships between cable operators 
or MSOs and customers, local government officials, politicians and local 
businesses, or between magazine publishers and their advertisers. These 
relationships are consistent with the ‘informal’ or ‘semi-formal’ styles 
of corporate functioning that have characterised many aspects of the 
Indian economy during the post-Independence period, indexing the ab- 
sence of a well-enforced formal regulatory environment within which to 
conduct business, and supplementing, at the levels of production and 
distribution, the ‘stranger sociability’ that characterises the mass public 
at the level of media address (Warner 2002). While such financial and 
resource networks have largely been based on caste solidarities and kin- 
ship ties, these identitarian formations have not precluded cross-caste 
and what I have described elsewhere as ‘inter-vernacular’ interactions 
within regional, pan-national and indeed transnational frames— 
interactions that are not explicitly acknowledged as the basis for com- 
munity, even as they are integral to the performative fabric of everyday 
life (Jain 2007). This has historically been particularly true for situations 
where the introduction of new technologies has meant relatively fluid 
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participation and mobility on the part of different social strata, as evi- 
denced, for instance, in Tapati Guha Thakurta’s work (1992) on the early 
print industries in Calcutta. 

The salience of these semi-formal, interpersonal networks inscribed 
by media production and distribution may provide a clue as to why local 
cable networks were able to solicit advertising even though we found 
little evidence of regular viewership for local programming.’ For one, 
the act of placing an advertisement with a local cable channel may be as 
much a matter of expressing and maintaining ties with the channel owners, 
as part of a broader framework of social-cum-commercial exchanges, as 
it is a matter of soliciting the television viewing audience. Also, it is pos- 
sible that the more immediate, palpable and visible nature of the local 
audience—again realised through local news itself—in a sense trumps 
the question of numbers, or of regular viewing. Here the tight circuits 
between local media coverage and live events, including the orchestration 
of advertising around contests with winners from the local community, 
give the local audience a kind of materiality and performative salience 
that the larger networks can only hope to achieve through participatory 
game shows, reality TV, phone-ins and SMS polls. The television audience 
is a fictional construct at the best of times: arguably an entity that is pro- 
duced rather than measured by TRPs (Target Rating Points, used to gauge 
the effectiveness of advertising), in an economy where the most conse- 
quential viewing subjects are not, in fact, television programme audiences 
but the viewers of ratings (that is, the advertisers). Local advertising is 
below the radar of TRP measurements, and seems to work with a differ- 
ent kind of audience fiction that draws on a sense of television viewers’ 
proximity and embeddedness within the immediate community. How- 
ever, these are speculations that would require further research to 
substantiate. 

Even beyond these relatively instrumental connections, though, there 
is another way in which the cable TV network has provided a site for the 
performance of community at a micro-level, again in a manner that shifts 
the terms of explicitly acknowledged and ritually performed identitarian 


'* I am grateful to Satish Deshpande for raising this question, as it helps to further 
Illustrate my argument regarding the salience of contexts of distribution and production 
in thinking about media efficacy. 
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affiliations and solidarities. Take, for instance, the story of ‘Jaggi’, who 
started out as a TV repair man and then became a neighbourhood cable 
operator with the encouragement and support of his buddies in the neigh- 
bourhood. For this group of men, regular social interaction in the evenings 
and a shared enthusiasm for new technologies (and, they confessed, for 
the models on Fashion TV) became the basis for an experiment in put- 
ting up a satellite dish using local hardware. The three friends, convinced 
of Jaggi’s technical and entrepreneurial abilities, pooled in the capital 
for this venture as well as pitching in with the physical work of putting 
up the dish: they animatedly described how it took all night, with people 
from the neighbourhood gathering to watch this (unmediated yet mediatis- 
ing) spectacle as they ran around gathering materials, mixing and pouring 
cement, and so on. The friends’ faith in Jaggi—one of them proudly 
called him ‘the father of cable in Ludhiana’ was not misplaced: Jaggi’s 
neighbourhood cable business has grown, as has his reputation in the 
neighbourhood as a technical whiz, and he is now the technical director 
for the Ludhiana-wide WIN office. Most evenings when he comes back 
from the WIN office his friends drop by to hang out with him in his local 
cable shop, next to his home. This space of male bonding is another in- 
stance of the way in which new, globalised technologies are not neces- 
sarily alienating and destructive of ‘local’ community, but can foster it 
in various unacknowledged ways. 

It could be argued that the kinds of performed community I am gestur- 
ing towards here are not ‘properly’ political to the extent that they do not 
draw on or foster a self-reflexive subjectivity or articulations of solidarity. 
At the same time, however, these opaque, unacknowledged links form 
the basis of a performance of locality which cannot easily be accom- 
modated within the terms of consumerist/multicultural identitarianism, 
unlike the kinds of deterritorialised, imagined locality I described in the 
first half of this article. And unlike some of the micro-resistances whose 
valorisation has so often been lampooned in critiques of cultural studies, 
these solidarities and networks do not simply retreat to the realm of the 
personal or private in ignoring the imposed forms of modernity accom- 
panying the new technologies taking hold in a wider intersubjective 
domain. On the contrary, they can actually push back, instituting alter- 
native styles of corporate interaction as well as alternative palettes of 
affect, both illustrated in the camaraderie of Jaggi and his mates. And 
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occasionally such informal networks do crystallise into explicit solidar- 
ities, forming the basis for strategic organisation, as with the fierce 
resistance proffered by LMOs to proposals forthe implementation of 
individually addressable Conditional Access Systems (CAS), delaying 
it for nearly four years before the scheme was finally rolled out in 2007." 
This is not to say that the forces engendered here are always desirable— 
again, none of this is intended as another basis for valorising locality: 
this is not about ‘good’ and ‘bad’ forms of the local.'* It is just to say that 
when we are thinking about the local, this is another way to think— 
another place to look. 


17 On 25 September 2001, the then Minister of Information and Broedcasting, Sushma 
Swaraj, constituted a parliamentary task force to make recommendations for the intro- 
duction of Conditional Access Systems (CAS) m India. This was, in large part, a response 
to representations by the Cable Networks Association, a cable operators’ organisation, 
protesting against hikes in the rates of pay channel subscriptions. On 10 December 2002, 
parliament passed the Cable TV Networks (Regulation) Amendment Bill 2002, which 
made an addressable system implemented through set-top boxes mandatory for all pay 
channels startmg in the metropolitan caties from 14 July 2003. The ball set out a two-tler 
system, with a banc service consisting of free-to-air (FTA) channels whose minimum 
number and maxtmum floor price would be fixed by the government, and a premium 
service consisting of pay channels, with rates to be decided by the broadcasters. Cable 
operators would be obliged to disclose channel subecmption rates, the number of sub- 
scribers, the rates being charged and the number of subscribers for FTA and pay channels. 
LMOs went up in arms against the proposed floor price for FTA channels of Rs 71.33, 
which they said would put them out of business; instead they demanded a mmmimuom floor 
_ peice of Rs 180. The central government withdrew CAS in 2003; according to the Ministry 
"of Information and Broadcasting’s ‘Consultation Paper on the proposed draft of the 
Broadcasting Services Regulation Bull’ in 2006, it proposed to ‘introduce digital addressable 
systems in a tume-bound manner, but with adequate safeguards to ensure that all stake- 
holders are fully prepared and the scheme actually delivers value to the subscribers and is 
in thear interest’. It was finally implemented in Mumbai, Delhi and Kolkata as of January 
2007, with a floor pace of Rs 77. 

1$ Thus, for instance, frendship or yaari does not necessarily constitute a hallowed, 
unreified site: ıt has, for instance, been reterritorlalised in the commercial Hindi cinema 
from the 1970s onwards via the commercial logic of the multi-starrer (m other words the 
commercial imperative of featuring two or more stars of the same gender institutes a 
narrative requirement for themes of fnendship/brotherhood and a concomitant conflict of 
interest—notebly over a woman, the love interest or mother). Initially associated with 
patriotic or nationalist themes, such as the tokenistic celebration of ‘mity m diversity’ in 
films such as Amar Akbar Anthony (1977), in recent films such as Rang de Basanti (2006) 
or 3 Idiots (2009), it has come to feature as part of the affective texture of youth culture in 
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y 
Conclusion 


What I have proffered here so far is a very preliminary formulation of 
the distinction I want to make between two different registers of locality, 
but hopefully it should already be evident that perceiving this distinction 
in the first place is only made possible by a methodology tbat treats the 
‘local’ as an ethnographic as much as a textual object. Addressing tele- 
vision in the context of its broader performative fields extends the analysis 
of media efficacy beyond both determination by production and the 
privileged moment of individual textual consumption or ‘reading’ to in- 
clude more trans-subjective processes that trouble the very distinctions 
between production, distribution and ‘reception’. This is not to say that 
formal analysis is not important or necessary: on the contrary, what makes 
images exciting to think about is precisely the ways in which they resist 
being treated as epiphenomena of their contexts of production, and serve 
instead to illuminate those contexts. In this capacity, for instance, they 
demonstrate how generic formulas are rendered malleable, resisting any 
pat ascriptions of political progressiveness or regression. However, to 
recognise these excesses when we see them requires a situated under- 
standing of the culture industries and the contexts of social practice whose 
reconfiguration images are constantly working on and through. As Patricia 
Uberoi has so richly demonstrated in her work on Indian popular culture, 
in order to develop this kind of situated understanding you need to get in 
amongst it all, after the fashion of the ethnographer—not in order to 
emerge triumphant with some kind of hard-won truth, but, if you’re lucky, 
to subject the questions and categories you go in there with to a productive 
battering.'? Supplementing an analysis of media ‘messages’ by attending 
to embodied practices and temporal and spatial configurations in a broader 


post-liberalisation India. In the Latter two mstances, the camaraderie is not centred exclu- 
sively on the men, as is the case in other multistarrers featuring Amitabh Bachchan, par- 
ticularty Silsila (1981) and Sholay (1975), which also strongly invite queer readings. 

19 The issue of how various forms of field work, increasingly recogmised as salient to 
disciplines beyond anthropology such as media studies and cultural stuches, relate to 
‘proper’ ethnography (however that might be defined) is one that needs to be explicitly 
addressed m forums. 
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televisual field illuminates the relays between actual and virtual com- 
unities: how actual communities take on a virtualised or imagined 
configuration in the media; how the awareness of this virtual presence 
inflects actual practices, both on and off the screen; and also how actual 
communities in articulation with the mediatised environment might elude 
visibility and yet exert a certain social, or even political, force. 
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Indian media and its 
transformed public 


Maitrayee Chaudhuri 


Indian media has witnessed an unprecedented growth over the last two decades. This 
expansion does not necessarily lead to greater democratic participation for the very idea 
of the ‘public’ has undergone a transformation, evident in. the ideological content of the 
media, the extra-national membership of the public sphere and the interactive form of 
publicness The article argues that the media plays a crucial ideological role in recast- 
ing public discourse in India, a role which is rendered more effective because of a strong 
synergy between its substance and style. An often strident appropriation of the nation and 
the Indian ‘public’ by a middle class ideologically aligned with the project of liberalisa- 
fon us most evident in the media today. This is done in two ways: by an overt Ideological 
defence of an unbridled market and an attack on the very idea of an mterventionist and 
welfare state; and by the everyday quotidian features and news that inscribe corporate 
speech, create a new imaginary of a global Indian and a global Indian middle class. This 
contention may be sustained from a scrutiny of the media even when the period is a random 
month (24 May-23 June) of a random year (2007), as is the case here. 


Keywords: Transnational, media, public sphere, ideology, middle class, corporate culture, 
globalisation, India 


After decades of sedate existence, the Indian media universe has 
witnessed a ‘big bang’ of sudden and gigantic expansion. The most specta- 
cular changes are in television, where 24x7 news channels, reality pro- 
grammes, chat shows, sting operations, celebrity weddings and birthdays, 
beauty pageants, award functions, sports events, natural disasters, political 
crises, music channels, tarot readings, stand-up comics and competing 
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religious discourses jostle for space and attention. There are in all 622 
TV channels either already operating or planning to commence operations 
in India.! The growth in print media has been no less remarkable (Jeffrey 
2000; Ninan 2007). The two most widely read Hindi newspapers, Dainik 
Jagran and Dainik Bhaskar, together recorded a total of 89.8 million 
readers in 2008, while the most read English daily, The Times of India, 
had 13.3 million readers.” 

This article argues that these momentous changes in the Indian media 
world have transformed the idea of the public and the public sphere 
(Rajagopal 2001). It is divided into three parts: Part I introduces the 
basic stance of the article and outlines the overall argument. Part I looks 
at the transformations that the ‘public’ has undergone. Part II analyses 
the ideological role that the media seems to have appropriated for itself 
in shaping the dominant public discourse. 

The empirical material presented here is based primarily on the content 
provided by several TV channels (including Times Now, CNBC, NDTV, 
Sony TV, Zee TV and Star TV) and one newspaper, namely, The Times 
of India (TOI), over a period of one month between 24 May and 23 June 
2007. However, the argument about a transformed ‘public’ that I seek to 
put forward has emerged from a longer study of the media since the 
early 1990s, the beginning of the period of liberalisation in India. I contend 
that this argument may be sustained from a scrutiny of the media even 
when the period is a random month of a random year, as is the case here. 


I 
The argument 


Standard civic textbook learning suggests that expansion and trans- 
formation of the media can only lead to greater democratic participation. 
However, it is now widely recognised that the relationship between free 
media and deliberative democracy is not so straightforward (Habermas 
1989; Macintyre 1962; Therbon 1977). I argue, therefore, that the very 
idea of the ‘public’ as in standard classical liberal theory has undergone 
\ 

1 www.Scatmag.com, January 2009, accessed on 20 January 2009. 

? Indian Readership Survey, 2008. 

> Times of India (TOI) has been a pioneer in introducing the new forms and content 
that has transformed the media. 
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a transformation. I argue further that this three-fold transformation is 
evident in: the ideological content of the media, the membership of the 
public sphere which now stretches beyond the territorial nation to include 
the increasing presence of the Indian diaspora, and the interactive form 
of publicness. A central argument of this article is that the media plays a 
crucial ideological role in legitimising neo-liberal capitalism in contem- 
porary India. This point needs to be emphasised precisely because the 
dominant language of the media is apparently non-ideological and apol- 
itical. Likewise, corporate control or market censorship becomes more 
difficult to discern because it is expressed in the language of choice and 
freedom (Chaudhuri 2005a). Not surprisingly, when the draft Bill to pre- 
vent monopolies through ‘restrictions on accumulation of interest’ was 
sought to be passed, it was condemned by the media industry as ‘anti- 
consumer, anti-choice and anti-market’.* 

I find it useful to draw from Conrad Lodziak to buttress my stance 
that the form (and not just the content) of ideology has to be looked at in 
order to appreciate how it works. Lodziak argues that ideologies do not 
generally motivate people, who are motivated by quotidian, everyday 
realities rather than abstract explicitly articulated doctrines, such as social- 
ism, liberalism, neo-liberalism, religious fundamentalism and so forth 
(Lodziak 1995: 40). I concur with Lodziak that the media today does 
communicate ‘a range of popular expressions’ through news, features, 
stories, adverts and expert views.’ However, I also argue that the media 
actively promotes explicitly articulated neo-liberal doctrines on the mar- 
ket and the state, and further, that there is a synergy between the substance 
and style of contemporary media. Thus, racy language and combative 
anchors with a weakness for scandals and conspiracies are an integral 
part of the ideological discourse. For ‘entertainment and media industries 
increasingly rely on gossip to stay ahead of rivals’.® 

I tum now to the second aspect of the transformed public, namely, its 
interactive nature and the greater presence of the ordinary and the local. 
This presence of the ordinary public is most visible in the burgeoning 


4 Ammu Joseph, “The Broadcast Bill and the Public Interest’, The Hindu, 1 July 2006. 

+] have in an carher piece argued how both strategies have been at work ın the context 
of media's representation of feminism. See Chaudhuri (2000). 

© ‘Goanip!’, Times Life, TOI, 30 July 2006. 
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growth of talk shows, reality shows and various singing and dancing 
contests (such as the Indian Idol on Sony TV, Sa Re Ga Ma on Zee TV, 
Star Voice of India on Star TV, Nach Baliye on Star Plus TV and Zara 
Nach Ke Dikha on Star One) where public votes decide the winner. Most 
channels also have a current issue on which the audience can mail their 
opinions. Newspapers too have regular opinion polls. The numbers who 
participate are often staggering, for example, TOI reported that Kaun 
Banega Crorepati-II received over 130 million and Fame Gurukul 
received 50 million responses through SMSs. An ordinary SMS costs 
just fifty paise, while that sent for voting on a reality show costs between 
two and three rupees, depending on the arrangement with the TV channel 
hosting the show.’ In print media there is more local news—the staple of 
success for Indian-language newspapers—which publicises people and 
issues that would have been ignored in the past. Does this ‘publicity of 
the public sphere’, as Jefferson (2000: 210) puts it, change politics? 
Do the compulsions of commerce imply that there is no longer any 
merit in the classical liberal defence of the freedom of the press as being 
necessary for the cultivation of opinion beyond the state (Thompson 
1995: 239)? I think the state remains critical, central as it is in navigating 
the entire set of market transformations that this article deals with. What 
is important however is to appreciate the changes that the state has under- 
gone and the ensuing changes in its relationship with the media. A brief 
reference to the past may be in order here. If the state was the defining 
institution against which the free media was defined in 19th century 
England, in colonial India public opinion was nurtured and channelised 
by the nationalist press against the colonial state. In the first four decades 
of Independent India as well, it was the state which expected the media 
to spread the spirit of self-reliance and national development among the 
people. And except for the nineteen months of the Emergency declared 
by the Indian state in 1975, the press did enjoy relative freedom. However, 
as Purnima Mankekar notes, most people were well aware that news 
about domestic politics on All India Radio and Doordarshan was cen- 
sored by the state (Mankekar 1999: 354). The opening up of the media to 
private channels in the early 1990s was thus widely seen as freedom 
from state censorship. This perception is not unique to India. For early 


7 TOI, 29 October 2006. 
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liberal thinkers, the main threat to individual liberty did stem from the 
state. The Indian state for a good four decades after Independence was 
indeed the central actor.* 

These assumptions can no longer be taken for granted almost two 
decades since the Indian state introduced the new economic reforms. 
With the transformation of media organisations into large-scale com- 
mercial entities, freedom of expression is threatened not from state power 
but from the commercial concerns that govern media organisations. The 
assumption of a media that is ‘national’ is also difficult to sustain with 
the development of transnational networks leading to the globalisation 
of communication as well as the emergence of a global or transnational 
capitalist class (Robinson and Harris 2000; Sassen 2002). As a conse- 
quence, the configuration of issues that confront us is qualitatively 
different. 

T am not arguing that the state is no longer important or that the hegem- 
onic ‘national imaginary’ has ceased to exist. I argue instead that the 
Indian state has been transformed and that Indian nationalism is not quite 
what it used to be. This is a point that has been widely noted, albeit in 
different ways. In a pre-liberalised India, even studying the middle class 
‘may have seemed an “unworthy” or self-indulgent topic’ for the social 
scientist’s mandate was to act on behalf of the ‘people’ who constituted 
the nation (Deshpande 2003: 128). Today the nation and the public is 
increasingly being appropriated by the middle class. In the context of 
gender and development, Mary John has argued how production was no 
longer a definitive identity for a liberalising Indian nation whereas at 
another time the working class woman was a national icon (John 1996). 
If the rhetoric of globalisation in the early 1990s was about the reinvention 
of the thrifty Indian housewife as a profligate woman consumer 
(Chaudhuri 2001), today the national icons are the women CEOs who 
are lauded as ‘India Inc crashes through the glass ceiling’.® Very signifi- 
cant class and gender reconfigurations accompany this recasting of the 
nation. The rhetorics of globalisation initiate, accompany and legitimise 


* This was true in all fields, be it gender, culture or development (see Chakravarty 
1987; Uberot 1996; Vasudevan 2000). Ravi Vasudevan observes that most artcles of his 
volume on Indian cinema have ‘the state as a prominent factor in the shaping of cultural 
forms. .” (2000. 14). 

-. ¥ TOI, 18 January 2009. 
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the changing nature of capitalism, nationalism and the idea of ‘public’. 
It has been argued that nationalism is no longer what it used to be for 
there is a ‘visible ascendency of the transnational fraction of capital in 
India even if the contest with other fractions is as yet not a foregone con- 
clusion’.'° Another contention has been that the erstwhile hegemony of 
an essentially nation-based capitalist class has been replaced by a 
transnational capitalist class (TCC), which is the fraction with the greatest 
influence on international institutions, that today has an increasing say 
in the running of nations. This network of high profile corporate execu- 
tives, bankers, brokers, financial management experts, media managers, 
academics and bureaucrats use the most modern means of communica- 
tions to create a new world of ideas (Chimni 2004). I seek to locate both 
the transformations of the public and the visibility of the diaspora in the 
Indian public sphere in this context. 

This often strident appropriation of the nation and the Indian ‘public’ 
by a middle class ideologically aligned with the project of liberalisation 
is most evident in the media today. I argue that this is done in two ways: 
by an overt ideological defence of an unbridled market and an attack on 
the very idea of an interventionist and welfare state; and by the everyday 
quotidian features and news that inscribe corporate speech, create a new 
imaginary of a global Indian and a global Indian middle class. 


u 
The transformed ‘public’: 
Visible, interactive, ordinary and diverse 


This section examines what I identify as key elements in the transforma- 
tion of the media and of the ‘public’: the increasing visibility of political 
personages, its growing interactive nature, the inclusion of the ordinary 
and diverse representations. At an apparent level they all suggest greater 
public participation. However, while there is indeed greater interactivity, 
inclusion and visibility of both political personages and ordinary public, 
they do not add up to a more critical public sphere. 

One of the features of this transformed visibility of the media is the 
24x7 phenomenon with its continuous flow of information, entertainment 


1° Sabyasachi Bhattacharya, ‘Nationhood and frequently unasked questions’, The 
Hindu, 4 August 2005, p. 10. 
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and ‘breaking news’. The most momentous news is ‘broken’ only to be 
replaced by yet another momentous story. This ‘communicative abund- 
ance’ (Keane 1991) does not necessarily lead to an informed and engaged 
public. For the media channels, this abundance means severe competition 
to survive and be the centre of news for the day. Most TV channels now 
preface their news with a “Times Now has reliably learnt’ or ‘NDTV in 
an exclusive interview has found’...or ‘thanks to the exposure made by 
Times Now or NDTV or CNBC some action has been taken...’ Each 
newspaper and channel is also a brand that has to compete hard to be in 
the news. 

For both the ‘media’ and the ‘public’, there is a certain urgency which 
captures the restless spirit of the times. Research by advertising agencies 
shows that the maximum attention span of the audience is measured in 
seconds. In this scenario, ‘politics’ is essentially about events and person- 
ages, the more sensational the better. There is also a very clear break 
between mass politics and a new generation of political leaders whose 
style and approach are in sync with the media functionaries. Assembly 
elections in Uttar Pradesh held in May 2007 were an interesting pointer. 
The media had been conducting various exit and opinion polls but the 
results belied the predictions of all political pundits. After her victory, 
the BSP leader Mayawati commented on TV that unlike others she had 
given no interviews since the media appeared to be busy and she did not 
want to ‘disturb’ them. The point she was making was that political leaders 
are more visible in the electronic media than in Parliament or public 
rallies. 

It is in this context that one wonders about Thompson’s claim that, 
‘whether they wish to or not, political leaders today must be prepared to 
adapt their activities to a new kind of visibility which works in new 
ways and on an altogether different scale. And they ignore this new visibil- 
ity at their peril’ (Thompson 1995: 120). 

The former Speaker of the Lok Sabha, Somnath Chatterjee, was often 
seen pleading with the Members of Parliament (MPs) to behave them- 
selves for they were being observed by the people at large, thanks to the 
live telecast of Parliamentary proceedings. Thompson’s view seems 
to hold little ground in the Indian context where politicians have the 
benefit of this ‘new visibility’ with little at peril. The most obvious in- 
stance of this was the cash and vote scandal in Parliament in 2008 where 
MPs during the voting of the Indo-American Nuclear Bill upturned bags 
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full of money in full view of the national public to expose an alleged at- 
tempt to purchase support for the Bill. The Bill was passed, an enquiry 
instituted and no truth was found in the accusation. Such visibility, apart 
from eroding the already weak trust of the urban middle class in the pol- 
itical system, does not seem to act as a tangible deterrent. 

In the period covered by the research for this article, there were two 
major events involving mass public participation that made the headlines, 
namely, the Gujjar agitation for inclusion as a Scheduled Tribe, and the 
sudden sectarian controversy in Punjab. Headlines with the term ‘caste 
wars’ accompanied by visuals of rampaging mobs breaking and burning 
interrupted for a brief while the routine of a media that seemed more 
comfortable with sound bites of politicians and the usual quota of glamour 
and ‘page three’ news.'! The issues that these movements raised remain 
unresolved. Yet, they disappeared almost completely from the media with 
the cessation of rioting and killing. 

The heightened visibility of political personnel to the public at large 
is also accompanied by a greater presence of the public, the aam janata. 
Many reality shows harp on the ‘ordinary’ background of the participants, 
that is, their marginal regional, ethnic or class background. People who 
in an earlier era could never have shared the stage with national-level 
celebrities, whether from politics or the film and music industry, actually 
do so. Indeed, at one point, the extension of representation to the ordinary 
in documentaries or social realist films was a subversion and critique of 
mainstream media representations. The ordinary is now co-opted as a 
badge of professional authenticity, a sign of the proximity of the profes- 
sionals, including stars and celebrities, to the vernacular and plebeian. 
This is one master strategy of containment in which class is simultane- 
ously acknowledged and conjured away in one stroke: the ordinary is 
valued precisely because of its contrast with the elites (Wayne 2003). 

I would like to argue that what the ‘ordinary’ is to the ‘elite’, the non- 
Western is to the Western. I do so to allow a more critical take on the 
considerable celebration of how Indian cuisine, fashion, clothes, films 
and music have made visible inroads in Western societies. As an illus- 
trative example I take the case of Shilpa Shetty who won the Big Brother 
contest. Is this a victory for multiculturalism and cultural hybridity or 
for global India? Perhaps it is a bit of both. But what is more intriguing 


1 TOI, 30 May, 1 and 2 June 2007 
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for me is precisely the use and appropriation of progressive ideas and 
movements within the corporate structure, yet another add-on to maximise 
profit. It is perhaps relevant therefore, to spend a few lines on the 
conscious divers-ity of the contestants in Big Brother. 


[While there is class, ethnic, gender and sexual diversity in the selec- 
tion of the contestants, this only becomes converted into elements of 
their media performance....For the audience this social diversity works 
in a contradictory fashion. On the one hand it offers multiple points 
of identification, on the other, the text encourages the social or political 
basis for that identification to be converted into an individual’s media 
performance. (Wayne 2003: 152, emphasis added) 


The idea of a more ‘inclusive and interactive public’ has to be analysed 
along with the idea of fragmented audiences and the political implications 
of ‘narrowcasting’. On the one hand, as is obvious, a great many new 
things are happening in the media. On the other hand, there is a curious 
repeat of what has already happened in the Western world a great many 
years ago. Commenting on the changing nature of the American media 
from the 1890s, a media scholar observed how the pressure to increase 
circulation led to ‘genre of press attitudes and behaviour highlighting 
sensationalism and emotion-laden copy in pursuit of more and more 
readers’ (Leighley 2004). I argue that in this process there is a broader 
emptying of the critical content of the ‘political’. 


m 
A reconfigured public sphere: The diaspora 
, comes home and the desi”? goes global 


\ 
Benedict Anderson’s nationalism of the ‘imagined community’ that the 
print media helped construct at another time is being recast before our 
very eyes. A preconfigured idea of the ‘national media’ is difficult to 
sustain, both because of the globalisation of communication as well as 
the emergence of a transnational capitalist class. I want to push this argu- 
ment further to emphasise that the increasingly influential media presence 


n The global growth of what was seen as a regional film industry is an interesting. 
example. See Avijit Ghosh, “Bhoywood Dreams Big’, TOI, 27 May 2007, p. 10. 
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of the Indian diaspora has to be placed in this context. Not all sections of 
the diaspora can vie for the kind of space given to steel tycoon Lakshmi 
Mittal or economist Lord Meghnad Desai. Patricia Uberoi was not just 
one of the earliest scholars in India to fully appreciate the importance of 
studying popular culture, but was perhaps also one of the first to note the 
significance of ‘the diaspora coming home’. While analysing two 
immensely popular Hindi films of the mid-1990s, Dilwale Dulhania Le 
Jayenge (DDLJ) and Pardes, she argues that: 


Indians ‘at home’ have had quite contradictory attitudes to their own 
diaspora. So long as the diaspora was constituted largely of the de- 
scendants of indentured labour in the ex-colonies, of farmers and ` 
lumberjacks in Canada, or—by the 1960s—of working class immi- 
grants in Britain, the diaspora could be both out of sight and, mostly, 
out of mind. But with professional middle-class emigration in the 
1970s and 1980s, and the Indian community’s attainment of a ‘model 
minority’ status in the North American context, the diaspora could 
no longer be ignored. Simultaneously, a new role was discovered for 
emigrant Indians as patriotic investors in their country SUTE 
(Uberoi 2006: 181, emphasis added) 


Since both nationalism and capitalism are not quite what they used to 
be, the emigrant Indian does not necessarily act as a ‘patriotic investor’. 
Nor do the resident-Indian captains of industry speak the earlier nationalist 
language of protecting Indian industry and sovereign economic space. 
Instead, Indian capitalists are feted for buying up foreign corporations. 
Finance Minister Chidambaram made an interesting distinction between 
what he called an earlier era of organic development of capitalism where 
Indians built industries and the present stage, where they should buy up 
already established industries through global take overs.” Significant 
alliances are being forged between the resident and non-resident sections 
of the Indian transnational capitalist class. 

Delhi Times, a supplement of TOJ, carries a feature titled ‘India, the 
Land of Wealth Churners’. A cartoon of a prosperous-looking Indian 
man dressed in Western suit and tie, sitting cross legged, wearing a turban 


D He was speaking at a function for presenting the Indian of the Year Award 2008, at 
the Tay Mansingh Hotel on 17 January 2008 (NDTV broadcasted this live) 
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and playing a snake charmer’s flute, with a basket not of snakes but elec- 
tronic cables, captures the reinvented global and corporate Indian. The 
accompanying text reads: 


Indians have made a habit of featuring prominently in the list of high 
net worth individuals in the world today. If money makes the world 
go round, Indians are showing that they are adept at playing this game. 
..Lord Swraj Paul features as the second richest Asian Briton with a 
net worth of $750 million. In the list of billionaires released by Forbes 
in March, India had the biggest contingent of billionaires from Asia. 
In doing so, India’s 36 billionaires pipped Japan’s 24 to the post. 


Lord Meghnad Desai, who is also a celebrated economist says, 


I would say Indians now offer to the world a heady mix of wealth and 
intellect. India is a land from where the wealth churners come. Global 
Indian takeovers have not gone unnoticed by those who are sitting in 
different time zones. We are not only creating wealth here, we are 
also tremendously chipping in with the welfare and development of 
these developed countries. 


The diaspora appears both in full-fledged write-ups as well as news 
reports like ‘British curry fix just got spicier’, about the British firm 
ABF acquiring Indian food brand Patak’s.'> It appears on television 
like the IIFA Awards event in Yorkshire where Bollywood personalities 
were present in large numbers. And the greatest applause was for Bolly- 
wood actor Upen Patel, a British Indian who thanked all British Indians 
and hailed the United Kingdom."* Being Indian acquires new meanings 
as presumed notions about the coterminous nature of culture and territory 
are challenged. 

The shift away from an essentialist to a contingent idea of culture has 
been a welcome development. However, this delinking of culture and 
nation from the territorial and political may not have the same implications 


14 Times Business TOI, 31 May 2007. 
4 Ibid. 
16 IIFA Awards aired on Star TV, 20 May 2008. 
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in all situations. It may mean that in a multicultural USA, Diwali is cele- 
brated in the White House. It may mean that the Indian media can now 
take up some of the difficulties that the Indian diaspora faces. For instance, 
when British immigration minister Liam Byme ruled out any change to 
the controversially-amended Highly-skilled Migrant Programme, TOI 
carried a report on ‘disenfranchised Indians in UK’."” 

Sunday Times (TOD) actually has a regular column ‘Indiaspora’ by 
Chidanand Rajghatta who is based in Washington. He has an interesting 
report on the immigration debate in the US which highlights what Patricia 
Uberoi described as the ‘contradictory attitude’ of Indians towards the 
diaspora: one for the affluent ‘model minority’ of USA, and a quite dif- 
ferent one for the working class emigrants elsewhere. 


The fate of tens of thousands of high-skilled Indian professionals wait- 

ing to be permanent US residents is being sidelined in an immigration 

debate that is heavily tilted in favour of illegal workers, according to 

advocates of high-tech immigration and Indian activists. 

...Despite the support of US high-tech companies such as Microsoft 

and Cisco, and business-industry lobbying groups, the ongoing debate 

centres mainly on the 12 million mostly illegal immigrants, who, under 

the new proposals being mooted, will jump ahead of high-skilled 

Indians and qualify to become US citizens. 

“What’s being debated here is a pro-illegal worker, anti-skilled profes- 

sional Bill,” says Aman Kapoor, co-founder of the advocacy group 

Immigration Voice. 

...According to Kapoor and others, some of the new rules being con- 

sidered will be heartbreaking for skilled Indian professionals..... 

... What this country is saying is that it prefers cherry pickers to high- 

skilled work force, not that I have anything against cherry pickers, 

he said.'* 

/ 

Some Asian Indian Americans have sought to link themselves to the 
first working class migrants who came to the west coast in the early 
1900s, with whom they have little in common. On the other hand, the 


17 Rashmece Roshan Lall, ‘No Respite for Disenfranchised Indian in UK’, TOI, 
30 May 2007, p. 15. 
18 TOI, 25 May 2007, p. 11. 
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same group was also rewarded with higher rates of interest for investments 
in India (Chaudhuri 1998: 196). The argument I am making here is that 
the transnational Indian middle class defines its ‘national’ interest almost 
exclusively in terms of its class interests, regardless of the state or nation 
concerned. The idea of India becomes almost entirely cultural, and ex- 
cludes the political ideas that seemed so central to the making of a modem 
and free Iidia. While the modern nation was always a class project, it 
was not permissible to speak of it as though it belonged solely to the 
capitalists and the middle classes. ` 
In another of his columns, Chidanand Rajghatta writes: 


Typically, jokes about Indians now center around outsourcing and 
tech-support, in which they come out as smart-assy, if accented 
brainiacs. 

.. All in good spirit, of course. In fact, Indians are now providing so 
much material for humour that half a dozen Indian-American 
comedians are milking it till it moos. One such came on stage recently 
and told his mostly White audience, ‘ I know what you guys are think- 
ing...isn’t there any job a guy from India wouldn’t steal? Hey, I’m 
just doing this stand-up act so that I can avoid being a doctor or an 
engineer’. 


It is not just diasporic Bollywood actors such as Upen Patel and 
resident-Indian Shilpa Shetty (whose appearance in the reality TY show 
‘Celebrity Big Brother’ made her an international star) who are visible 
in the Indian media.” Significantly, diasporic Indians in Westem films 
also find space, such as the ‘Desi Diva’ Sheetal Seth, the original ABCD, 
known for ber role as the ‘tempestuous Nina’, who struggled to find her 
identity in the film ‘American Born Confused Desi’.?! This is significant 
for the broader argument about the emergence of a global middle class 
of resident and non-resident Indians (NRIs) whose ‘national’ interest 
and imaginary will necessarily be different. 


19 Chidanand Rajghatta, ‘Indians now Face a Green Card Gridlock: Professionals Lose 
out to [egal Immigrants’, TOI, 10 June 2007 and ‘Immigrant Swansong’, TOZ, 10 June 
2007, p 24. ; 

= TOI, 25 May 2007, p. 11. 

21 TOI, 2 June 2007. 
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IV 


Explicit ideology and everyday 
corporate speak in the media 


My central argument has been that the media has been both extraordinarily 
visible and self-conscious in redefining the public discourse of India. 
Key to this recasting has been the construction of a new global Brand 
India. This has been done in two ways: by an overt ideological celebration 
of the market and an undermining of the welfare state, and a more covert 
transformation of public discourse through its assortment of features, 
stories, reports, news, gossip and advertisements. Common to both is 
the new interactive approach and the representation of the ‘ordinary’ 
and the ‘diverse’. I touch upon the media’s self-articulated role for itself, 
address the instances of overt ideological campaigns and then move on 
to the quotidian features that help in the recasting. 

The centrality accorded to the ideological role of the media goes 
against two influential arguments in media studies because it often 
assumes that people are passive victims—rather than autonomous agents 
who often read against the grain of the text—and reduces the complex 
working of society to a conspiracy (Liebes and Katz 1993).” I disagree with 
this view because while readings may vary, the broad parameters within 
which they are expressed and debated are laid down. And more im- 
portantly, some issues are rendered invisible. It would be rash to set 
aside the fact that the media industry is located within the complex of 
corporate capitalism, and that serious business interests are at stake. 

The media appears to be engaged in a brazen projection of its own 
role as some kind of knight in armour at the forefront of civil society, its 
last hope since the three organs of the state, the executive, legislature 
and judiciary have failed the system. This includes voicing the apparent 
disenchantment of the ‘public’ with the government and, more broadly, 
with political parties and politicians. An interesting instance of running 
down state welfare measures is evident in the report titled ‘Why Some 
People Want to be Poor’: 


The perks of being Below the Poverty Line is making some people do 


desperate things, like demolish their toilets, to achieve the status.... 
Reports from Bihar where a minister and even the dead have managed 


2 I have discussed this issue at greater length in Chandhuri (2005b) 
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to get under the magic line.... So valuable is the BPL status that all 
across impoverished, lawless Bihar, there is a craze to be on the poverty 
list.... Influential landlords managed to get their names on the BPL 
list by showing poor people’s huts as their own.” 


This is a good instance of how discourses render some kind of policy 
measures illegitimate. This is in keeping with the fact that ‘society... 
requires discourse (the mapping, description and articulation of situations 
and processes) which by definition has the effect of annihilating and 
delegitimising certain views and positions while including others’ 
(Zoonen 1994: 40). 

Yet another instance that highlights the media’s self-appointed role 
of the only institution upon which the nation can trust pertains to a sting 
operation by NDTV on what is widely described as the BMW case 
(29 May 2007). The case pertains to the mowing down of a number of 
people by a BMW car driven by rich young revellers returning from a 
party. The lone witness who had not turned hostile, a man named Kulkarni, 
gave NDTV the sting tapes showing both the defence and prosecution 
lawyers offering him money. However, Kulkarni himself has repeatedly 
changed his statements.” Indeed in many such instances like the well 
known Jessica Lal case (where a well-known model and woman bartender 
was murdered), the media did help in bringing punishment to the guilty. 
At the same time a tendency of trial by the media has also led to very un- 
fortumate and dangerous trends. To mention one instance, a woman teacher 
was lynched by parents and then summarily sacked by the school author- 
ities, thanks to a fraudulent sting operation that suggested that she used 
her students to run a sex business. No action was taken against the media. 

I move now to a rather dramatic case of overt ideological engagement 
that erupted in the media over a rather innocuous remark by the Prime 
Minister to corporate India. He suggested that corporations ought to avoid 
paying large salaries to their CEOs and also move away from a culture 
of ostentatious display. The front page news of TOI, reports the Prime 
Minister’s speech thus:* 


P Mohammed Wajihudin, “Why Some People want to be Poor’, TOI, 27 May 2007, 
p. 23. 

* ‘Fresh Stung Tapes Entangle Kulkarm’, TOJ, 2 June 2007, p. 2. 

3 This was a theme that the Hindustan Times (HT) also took up in a major way (See 
Karan Thapar, ‘Perte and the Pome Minster’, Sunday Sentiments, HT, 3 June 2007). 
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In a prescription to industry that is bound to cause a flutter in Corporate 
India, Prime Minister Manmohan Singh on Thursday asked big com- 
panies to ‘resist’ paying large salaries to their top executives as rising 
‘inequities’ between haves and have-nots could lead to social unrest. 
In his speech to CII, PM proposed an unusual model of austerity to 
his corporate audience, suggesting that ‘industry needs to be mod- 
erate in emolument levels’ as higher salaries, unless matched by rising 
incomes ‘across the nation’, would stoke disaffection among those 
outside of the growth parabola. ...The PM’s formulation may well 
have taken his audience by surprise as Singh has always praised India’s 

_ growth story, lauding first-generation entrepreneurs. ... Restrained con- 
_ sumption the PM suggested, would help diffuse the resentment of 
those still feeding off crumbs and not the growth cake itself. But 
Singh’s remarks were clearly out of sync with his own model—the 
one he initiated as finance minister in 1991—which laid stress on 
unshackling individual enterprise to encourage wealth creation. cate 


Apart from the front page report, TOI also comments on this in its 
lead editorial: 


...Tilting at the windmills of ‘conspicuous consumption’ and ‘profit 
maximisation’ might have worked magic at political rallies in the 
1960s, but isn’t the appropriate noise to make at a CII meet in 2007. 
Lavish weddings don’t lead to poverty, and Indians know by now 
that the most profligate and wasteful institution around is the govern- 
ment. .......Part of Manmohan’s thesis was that the rich ought to restrain 
their consumption so as not to excite envy among the poor. But that 
poverty owes, in the first place, to the abject failure of the government’s 
policies and welfare programmes. Policy should be designed to raise 
incomes for the poor, not to cap CEO salaries. In order to generate 
wealth by being globally competitive Indian companies need the best 
CEOs they can find, for which globally competitive salaries and perks 
will have to be offered.... The more the rich consume, the more it’s 
possible to tax them and create resources to help the poor reversed... 
The prime minister is an accomplished economist, and this line of 
reasoning shouldn’t be strange to him. All the more unfortunate that 


% ‘Kotting Kako with Karan’, Delhi Times, TOI, 25 May 2007, p. 1. 
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he chose to rehash the old political wisdom of the establishment, which 
turned India into the sick man of Asia in the years since Independence.” 


On the same day, TOI carries a piece titled ‘PM’s advice on pay cut 
likely to go unheeded’: 


PM’s advice to corporations to crimp salaries as a tool to ensure that 
the growth process ...is at best, an appeal to the conscience. The 
opening of the economy and the spread of capitalism in India, as in 
nations like the US, doesn’t really leave government power to influence 
corporate incomes. 

The advice to cut back salaries suffers from another flaw. It’s in contra- 
diction to the widely-celebrated return of NRIs and the ‘reverse brain 
drain’ which has come about only when opportunities and incomes in 
India began to appear attractive...” 


Clearly, an overt ideological campaign is at work here. The government 
is run down, the diaspora heralded, corporations felicitated and a model 
of economic development prescribed. TOI covers this the following day 
too. The headline reads ‘India Inc says no to CEO salary curbs’ and goes 
on to state: “The Prime Minister’s call to India Inc to trim salaries of top 
executives has got a thumbs down from industry’ Sunil Bharti Mittal the 
just elected head of the corporate club, the Confederation of Indian 
Industries (CII) states that ‘Salaries cannot be legislated’ ,“ Swaminathan 
Anklesaria Aiyar wonders whether the PM would ‘extend this same prin- 
ciple to the political sector’, and demand of them avoidance of conspicu- 
ous consumption.” Two weeks later, Shobhaa De returns to the issue: 


Chill out, Manmohanji. What is all this pathshala Principal-style 
lecture baaji aboutIndia Inc cutting back on the cheeni. Where would 
Bharat be without its Fat Cats-yes, the very guys you are scolding? 
...Every one of those fat cats you want to put on the treadmill for some 


Y TOI, 25 May 2007, p. 22. 

^ TOI, 25 May 2007, p. 11. 

» “Pay Check: Capping CEO Salaries will Shackle Private Enterprise’, TOI, 26 May 
2007, pp. 1, 22. 

» Swaminathan Anklesaria Aiyar, “Ten Commandments for Dr. Singh’, Sunday Times, 
TOI, 10 Fane 2007, p. 24. 
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enforced tightening, are busy taking over rival international giants 
and clawing their way on to the top... Recent reports talked about a 
staggering 44 crore ‘package’ offered to four sharp finance managers, 
just to quit their cushy jobs in Singapore and come home......... When 
one considers the goodies enjoyed by netas of all hues (including 
those with criminal records), the legitimate salaries earned by key 
professionals who deliver the goods can hardly stand comparison. 
Also, a CEO can be fired. Who fires netas? CEOs are accountable to 
their bosses and more so, to share holders Netas report to nobody...?! 


The themes remain the same. The CEO’s accountability is seen as the 
model to be emulated while the wider understanding of the democratic 
accountability of the state to its citizens is given short shrift. This ideolo- 
gical offensive sounds a bit over the top in the light of the global melt- 
down in 2008, the incredible bailing out of bankrupt corporations and 
our own fraud by Satyam, at one time an iconic IT corporation of India. 

Full blown debates on models of development as that generated by 
the PM’s speech are not as common as the overwhelming presence of 
corporate news and views. The latter are woven through the media and 
far more difficult to identify as tangible ideological elements. I argue 
that it is these that transform the content of the media and thereby of 
public discourse. And here sponsors lay down the rules. Even as I come 
to the end of my month-long scrutiny of TOJ, I find its 25th June issue 
with a blank front page containing only a blue twelve inch square with 
the line ‘Now imagine 1,121 lacs’ below. And in small print ‘Please 
refer to page 2’. Page 2 carries full page advert of the Housing Devel- 
opment and Infrastructure Development (HDIL) corporation. 

But it is not just advertisements that I am referring to. As Raymond 
Williams stated decades ago, paid advertisements are old fashioned; the 
real thing is corporate coverage obtained through normal news reporting. 
My survey of the English print media since the early 1990s has shown 
that it is not only ads that grew dramatically, but also news features on 
subjects like ads, sales and market strategies (Chaudhuri 2000). Regular 
corporate market studies are reported in the newspapers. I quote from 
just a few from the many that appeared in the TOI during the period of 
my study. One is a study by a global market intelligence firm, iSuppli: 


3! Shobhaa De, ‘Politically Incorrect Cheent Kum’, Sunday Times, TOI, 10 June 
2007, p. 24. 
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All those who think China will drive the future TV market need to 
think again for India is fast emerging as a key driver in the global TV 
market both as a consumer and manufacturer of TV sets. In a country 
where nearly 70 per cent of people earn less than $5,000 a year, the 
nation has shown remarkable interest in buying TVs. And this includes 
even the expensive flat-panel TVs, which too are moving off the shelf 
faster than before. ... This was revealed by iSuppli a global market 
intelligence firm in its recent study.* 


A new study titled ‘Country of Consumers’ by McKinsey Global Insti- 
tute reports that Indians are already spending big. But the next 20 years 
will see them spending bigger. A new upwardly mobile middle class will 
be responsible for reshaping global consumer markets. The study cat- 
egorises the new emerging classes as the deprived, aspirers, seekers, 
strivers and Global Indians. It observes: 


That India is passing through exciting times is known. What is not 
known is that major unprecedented changes are underway, especially 
in India’s growing middle class. The economic growth will reshape 
the lifestyle of Indian families and within two decades, India will be 
a nation of upwardly mobile middle class, says a new study by 
McKinsey Global Institute (MGI).® 


The rhetoric of Global Brand India clearly dominates the media dis- 
course. The nation is surely being reinvented. The media is central in 
this transformation of the ‘public’. The most challenging part of this 
transformation is its apparent democratising of form and content that 
conceal the hollowing out of a more critical public discourse. 


VI 
Epilogue 


This article was based on studying the media for one month in the summer 
of 2007. Mid-2008 saw the collapse of Lehman Brothers that heralded 
the global economic meltdown and intruded unexpectedly into the 


* Sujata Dutta Sachdeva, ‘India Emerges Key Driver of Global Television Market’. 
Times Business, TOI, 28 May 2007. 
‘® ‘Country of Consumers’, TOI, 27 May 2007, p. 22. 
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unabashed celebration of corporate capitalism by the media. On 
26 November 2008, terrorists struck Mumbai and we had a minute by 
minute, often hysterical, coverage by the media even as the killings were 
on. A great deal of discussion followed about the role of Indian media. 
Some attacked it for its over the top jingoism, others for endangering the 
lives of people still hostage, yet others for its obsession with the rich and 
famous under attack in the Taj and Oberoi Hotel while the people killed 
at the erstwhile VT (now Chhatrapati Shivaji) station were given a miss. 
All the while the channels were engaged in an unseemly competition 
with their ‘breaking news’ of the ongoing tragedy. The media then took 
on the role of awakening the nation. Channels invited celebrities who 
took over the mantle of the public, the voice of the nation and announced 
that ‘enough is enough’. On Times Now two days after the event, Suhel 
Seth, well known in the public relations and ad world, advocated sacking 
all politicians (the ‘jokers’) and replacing them with CEOs who would 
know how to be accountable to the public. That many of these ‘jokers’ 
did not share the same social background as the older urban middle class 
is another well-known story of Indian public life. The sbrill media rhetoric 
that followed the attack resonated with the themes that are part of the 
newly dominant rhetoric. The government and politicians are run down, 
and corporate professionals are seen as the saviours who will create an 
efficient and global nation. 

The key contention of this article has been that Indian liberalisation 
has changed the idea of the ‘public’ in many ways and the media has 
been a central agent of this transformation. I have sought to understand 
this shift in terms of the changed form of global capitalism and the nature 
of the ascendant capitalist class, the transnational capitalist class. I have 
argued that new cultural forms are constitutive of the reinvented polit- 
ical and economic order. In the fitness of things, we now have the rise of 
a new set of public personages who fit the bill better, like the ones that 
Thompson wrote of, who interact with the public through blogs and 
emails. But unlike Thompson’s ‘transformed public’, they connect only 
with some. A recent cover page story ‘Pop Goes the Icon’ is worth a 
careful read. 


..we seem to be finally witnessing the rise of a ‘poster boy polit- 
ician’ cult. These young political representatives are icons of popular 
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culture... There’s a generational shift in politics and there are regular 
well-educated guys you can idolise. They are just like any other 

` professionals—they work hard and at times even party hard..[a PR 
executive]...says she hopes they get featured in commercials... In an 
age of what you see is what you get, the 30-something pin-up netas 
are grabbing eyeballs with their suave looks and impeccable sound 
bytes. Being savvy is what sells.” 
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Performance, caste, aesthetics: 
The Marathi sangeet natak and the 
dynamics of cultural marginalisation 


Veena Naregal 





For almost a century from 1860, regional theatre was the foremost arena for the negotiation 
of upper-caste cultural dominance within the making of a middle-class Maharashtrian 
identity. Although emerging forms of Marathi middle-class theatre such as the sangeet 
natak were nourished by lower-caste performative genres like the lavani and the tamasha, 
the mnterests of lower-caste performing communities have been successfully marginalised 
within the regional cultural sphere. Significantly, the influence of sangeet-natak between 
1880 and the 1920s was linked to its emergence as a viable format that addressed critical 
gaps within the dynamics of the regional sphere. This article explores these processes of 
cultural ascendance and marginalisation by considering the formal, organisational and 
ideological manoeuvres through which upper-caste agents were able to establish the 
normative categories, institutional networks and theatrical practices that rendered lower- 
caste performance forms apparently irrelevant and mvisible. 





Keywords: sangeet natak, Marathi theatre, caste, cultural marginalisation, performance, 
westem India 


I 
Introduction 


For almost a century from 1860 to the beginnings of modemnist theatre 
in the 1960s, Marathi theatre was an arena of the foremost significance 
for the negotiation of upper-caste cultural dominance over middle-class 
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Maharashtrian identity. During this period, upper-caste cultural initiatives 
in Maharashtra were focused on consolidating their dominance in the 
realm of theatre and performance more than in any other cultural arena. 
By the 1870s, brahmins and the landed gentry had already made signifi- 
cant inroads into the performing circuit. Major Marathi itinerant com- 
mercial natakenandalis that emerged by the 1870s in the post-Bhave phase 
were homogenously upper-caste and mostly brahmin.' However, emerg- 
ing circuits of commercial performance had sought to draw upon regional 
performative idioms, which had historically emerged as part of the cultural 
repertoires of lower-caste groups. Although emerging forms of middle- 
class theatre were nourished by lowerz-caste performative genres like the 
lavani and the tamasha, the interests of lower-caste performing commu- 
nities were marginalised within the emerging cultural sphere. At least 
since the 19th century, elite recognition and patronage for the lavani 


' The birth of a new theatre practice in Marathi is attributed to Vishnudas Bhave who 
was in the employ of the ruler of the Sangli State, Chintamanrao Appasaheb. Starting 
with Sitarwayamwar in 1843, Bhave composed and staged a series of about ten akhyanas 
(recitative stones) based on episodes from the Ramayana at the Sangh court Like many 
other Chitpavan brahmin famihes from this region, Bhave’s ancestors apparently migrated 


the notice of Chintamanrao. He came under the patronage of the court, where he had a 
chance to witness many performances, including that by a troupe of Kannada bhagwat 
(performances associated with the Bhagwat Purana and/or the Bhagwat cult) players who 
had visited the Sangh court ın 1842. Bhave’s efforts to initiate a new performative form 
were apparently inspired by his patron’s suggestion that he improve on the daskavataan 
performances (refernng to performances thematising stories abodt the ten incarnations of 
Vishnz) of this troupe. Following these instructions to fashion a navin Marathi natak 
(new Marathi theatre) Bhave began his search for suitable verses from the Ramayana 
from local kirtankoars (performers of the kirtan, a popular devotional musical/performance 
form) and other perfoomers that could be set to appropriate ragas. This was to little avail, 
Bhave claimed, as little suitable matenal was available, and eventually, he had to compose 
hus own akhyanas. It secms his efforts to set these akiyanas to music, to design costumes 
and to fashion roles for his ectors pleased his patron greatly: this was how the Marathi 
paurantk khel (‘khei’, literally means ‘play’; used as generic term for a range of entertaining 
performances that predate the rise of formal! theatre in the natak form) was bom. 
Chintamanrao apparently promised to reward Bhave and his players with a land grant. 
Unfortunately, Appasaheb passed away on 17 July 1851, and this never came to pass. For 
Bhave, Appasaheb's death was a severo jolt that forced him to look for new avenues for 
patronage. 
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and tamasha has been tied to an uneasy awareness of their vibrancy and 
wide appeal. The popularity of these predominantly oral/aural subaltern 
forms has survived over three centuries of change and shifting elite atti- 
tudes ranging from fascination to anxiety.” In the colonial period, aware- 
ness of their robustness and popularity found expression within elite 
discourse as a persistent anxiety about their possible influence on public 
taste. 

This article explores the discursive engagement of Marathi cultural 
and political elites with the lavani and tamasha in order to understand 
how these performative forms came to be marginalised. I begin by arguing 
that, both before and after 1947, these subaltern performative traditions 
need to be seen in relation to the emerging trajectories of middle-class 
Marathi theatre. The attempt here is to study the production of the hier- 
archy between ‘high’ and ‘low’ performance forms during a crucial period 
in the cultural/political history of the Marathi region. This will enable 
an understanding of the processes of cultural marginalisation—the formal, 
organisational and ideological manoeuvres—through which dominant 
cultural agents were able to establish the normative categories, institu- 
tional networks and theatrical practices that rendered lower-caste forms 
irrelevant and invisible. 


? A form of secular love poetry sung and performed as a dance characterised by vigorous 
rhythms and precise footwork, the lavant rarely invokes the Radhe-Krishna figures, whose 
legendary passion serves as a metaphor for erotic love in many South Asian poetic genres. 
The lavani has been performed mostly for predominantly male audiences m semi-private 
sottings oc in outdoor public arenas. The history of the lavani being performed in pnvate 
courtly batthaks (private musical gatherings) dates back to the Peshwa period. However, 
the lavani is also performed as part of another format—of a longer variety show, tho 
tamasha—that combines several discrete segments Hie farce, song (inclading erotic lavanis, 
heroic balleds, gawalis, ghazals and film songs), dance and drama. As a form that has a 
little of everything, the tamasha can be scen as a precursor of the popular Hind: film, but 
this also imparts to the tamasha its resilience and flexibihty, allowing for segments to be 
elaborated, abbreviated, dropped or adapted to suit the setting, audience and circumstances. 
The performance history of tamasha has been traced to the 17th century when it is said to 
have evolved as a form of popular secular entertainment for Mughal armies on therr long 


this time, it also became incorporated into village and other collective spaces. With the 
colonial period came not only loss of elite patronage for these genres but also a revaluation 
of their cultural status accordmg to middle-class criteria. 
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Although there is now a fair body of work in English on the history of 
Marathi theatre and other upper-caste initiatives in the colonial public 
sphere, there is precious little writing on the lavani and tamasha.? The 
rare exception is Sharmila Rege’s powerful account of the ways in which 
these forms have been appropriated by upper-caste cultural discourse as 
representing an unbounded and noxious female sexuality (Rege 1996).‘ 
However, a single account can hardly exhaust all the ways in which a 
multi-layered tradition such as the lavani/tamasha figures in regional 
cultural history. In fact, Rege’s reading might be somewhat limiting in 
suggesting that upper-caste cultural hegemony over the lavani form 
worked primarily through a simple mechanism of othering lower-caste 
female sexuality as wanton and indisciplined, both at the level of repre- 
sentation and in the way performers were perceived. Too easy an identi- 
fication between the marginality of cultural forms and the marginalised 
existence of their protagonists assumes that the marginalisation of forms 
is merely a function of the othering of performers. And yet, as we know, 
marginalisation is not just exclusion, suppression, or elite triumphalism, 
but a more complex and ongoing positive process that also admits to 
producing enjoyment and pleasure. In fact, marginalisation works as much 
by seeking to reshape the criteria and means through which theatrical/ 
aesthetic enjoyment and pleasure are defined and constructed. The fol- 
lowing account will contextualise the marginalisation of the lavani and 
tamasha forms against: (a) the emergence of the sangeet natak (literally, 
music dance) as a viable format that addressed critical gaps within the 
dynamics of the regional sphere, and (b) the efforts of the Marathi intelli- 
gentsia to establish a normative influence over the arena of performance 
and theatre, through engendering a critical discourse on theatre, and 
through the Marathi Natak Mandaliyanche Sammelan (MNMS) (The 
Conference of Marathi Theatre Troupes), first convened in 1905 and 
later formalised as the Marathi Natya Parishad.’ 


3 See Desai (1961) and Gokhale (2000). 

* For an early scholarly account in English, see also Abrams (1974). 

3 Jf the Madras Music Academy was the pnmary arena through which bharat natyam 
(dance) and Carnatic music were punfied of their erotic ‘excess’ and redefined as worthy 
of middle-class respectability, the annual Marathi Natya Parishad remained the comparable 
arena through which Marathi intellectuals intervened to negotiate a position of normative 
and cnitical advantage over performing arenas and professionals such as actors and other 
practitioners, including shahirs (balladeer-poet), Javanikaars (maker of lavanis) and 
tamasgirs (tamasha performers, also troupe leader). 
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H 
Regional formations, cultural hierarchies 


In a significant argument about early Tamil cinema, M.S.S. Pandian has 
written astutely about how the possibilities of recasting existing cultural 
boundaries and drawing patrons from both elite and subaltern sections 
induced enormous anxieties within upper-caste/class discourse, usually 
framed as concerns about ‘low’ tastes entering the cultural arena (Pandian 
1996). As middle-class Marathi theatre sought to foreground its own 
normativity, its emerging critical discourse from the 1880s onwards was 
marked by a latent intolerance built around obsessive concerns about the 
corruption of public taste and morality. Theatre discourse abounds in 
allegations of obscenity, vulgarity and coarseness routinely made against 
a variety of forms ranging from the lavani/tamasha to the popular farce 
and the Parsi-Urdu natak. As a cultural arena that bad to mediate between 
popular.and elite cultural identities and forms—perhaps quite uniquely 
during this period—Marathi theatre had already anticipated many of the 
discursive, ideological and formal manoeuvres that were subsequently 
highlighted in the making of a moder spectatorship for early Indian 
cinema.® 

Despite the rich body of scholarship now available on various regions 
for the colonial period, the processes of cultural differentiation and the 
dynamics of cultural marginalisation remain inadequately theorised. It 
is also worth noting that the full significance of the 1940s—a decade of 
crucial transitions in the regional cultural spheres—has remained largely 
unaddressed by cultural and social historians. The years before and after 
Independence witnessed moves by regional elites that determined which 
regional cultural forms could negotiate and legitimise their claims to 
state patronage, based largely on colonialist definitions of binaries such 
as the ‘popular’ or ‘folk’ vs. the ‘classical’. Interesting contrasts emerge 
in the regional variations between the fate of the lavani and other com- 
parably ‘degraded’, erotically-laden performative traditions such as 
kathak in North India and sadir/dasi attam (the dance of the devadasis, 
the community of ritually-dedicated, highly-trained female performers, 
whose performances were an integral part of temple worship and ritual) 


é See Srinivas (2000). 
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in South India.’ Such regional variations are important because they point 
to the distinctive trajectories through which emerging regional middle- 
classes deployed their ability to mould official discourse and state patron- 
age in ways that helped bolster their cultural ascendance. Notwithstanding 
the sustained campaign against the performing rights of devdasis, the 
classicisation of dasi attam as bharat natyam was undoubtedly aided by 
its ‘high’ performative context of ritual worship; but the lack of such a 
context did not prevent the classicisation of kathak. The seeming pliability 
of these performative traditions in accommodating themselves to upper- 
caste/middle-class reformist initiatives within their regional contexts 
enabled their incorporation into the post-Independence canon of Indian 
classical dance forms deemed worthy of national-level patronage. 

It was not just mere coincidence, then, that between the early 1940s 
and mid-1950s, Pune saw a flurry of elite initiatives to establish a canon 
for the lavani form alongside other attempts to regulate the perform- 
ance of the lavani and tamasha, and to shape their perception in the public 
imagination. Significantly, by this time the professional natakmandalis 
and the company model of the commercial theatre had already entered a 
period of terminal decline, and theatrical activity had transited to its 
post-Independence phase as an elite urban art form fostered by a range 
of state interventions. Elsewhere, I have explored the vicissitudes 
of patronage that influenced the careers of two of the most popular 
practitioners of the lavani and tamasha forms in the pre-Independence 
period, shahirs (balladeer-poet) Patthe Bapurao,* a brahmin, and 


7 As a predomimantly secular form that combined erotic performance, music, dance 
and narration, and which had effectively resisted incorporation into the regional economies 
of sublimated devotion, ritual and worship, the Iavani-tamasha tradition can be gainfully 
contrasted with the evolution of the twin classical strains of bharat natyam and a modem 
Classical Carnatic music tradition from the sanctified repertoires of lower-caste sadir per- 
formance nurtured by devadesi communities The role of the Madras Music Academy in 
negotiating these latter transitions through the ‘clessicising’ of lower-caste genres has 
been well-documented. See especially, Allen (1997) and Subramanian (2006). 

t Sridhar Kulkarni (1866~1945)—1ater Patthe Bapurao—was born into a poor pwrohit 
(family-priest) family, and already saw himself as a lavanikaar when he came to Bombay 
in the late 1890s expressly to make a career m the tamasha theatres, where his success 
mads him into Patthe Bapurao. Of course, this was not the first instance of a brahmin poet 
taking to the lavani form. We are aware of at least two well-known brahmin lavanikesrs 
from the Peshwa period, Ramjosh? (1758-1813), from a learned family, and Anant Phandi, 
who belonged to a Yayurvedi brahmin family. Patthe Bapurao’s career demonstrated that, 
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Annabhau Sathe,’ a lower-caste artiste. It is striking that Patthe Bapurao 
has enjoyed a pre-eminent iconic status, towering over the subaltern 
legacy of a more radical, lower-caste performer like Annabhau Sathe, - 
who is only nominally acknowledged even within the performing trad- 
ition. This discrepancy in their posthumous reputations can be traced 
back to a series of events held in 1942-43, when leading members of the 
Pune literati and an array of political leaders presided over efforts aimed 
at recuperating the legacy of the brahmin /avanikaar (literally, the maker 
of lavanis). Occurring several years after his performing career had ended 
in 1911, and just a few years before his death in 1945, these events to 
honour Pathe Bapurao’s work coincided with a sequence.of efforts in the 
late 1940s to regulate and discipline these forms culminating in the ap- 
pointment of the Tamasha Sudhar Samiti (Committee for Reforming 
Tamasha) presided over by Datta Vaman Potdar. The Samiti’s recom- 
mendations were entirely about tackling ‘obscene’ elements and humour, 
suggestions included ensuring that no physical contact occurred between 
female artistes and spectators during performance, particularly in the 
practice of daulatzada.'° This was followed by the setting up of the 


by the early years of the 20th century, there existed an alternative performance circuit to 
the upper-caste dominated musical theatre, the sangeet natak . After a spectacular career, 
Patthe Bapurao spent the last decade or so of his life in oblivion and poverty in Pune, but 
nevertheless, saw his work published and hailed by the Pune literati before he died in 
1945. Existing biographical accounts have contributed to Patthe Bapurao’s mythic status 
vis-à-vis the lavani form. See Jintikar (1954) and Nalge (2003). 

’ Proud and talented, Tukaram (later Annabhan) Sathe, from a Matang family, had 
played with tamasha troupes belonging to his extended family but had Httle idea of any 
future as a writer or a performing artist when drought forced the family to make the long 
joumey to Bombay on foot in the early 1930s. Earning his way in Bombay through a wide 
variety of jobs on the city’s casual labour market, Annabhan emerged as an carly radical 
Dalit writer and a leading figure on the cultural and political scene in Bombay from the 
carly 1940s to the mid-1960s. A founding member of the Lalbawta Kalpathak of the 
Communist party and an important mobiliser ın the Samyukta Maharashtra campaign, 
Annabban went on to produce some fourteen loknatyas (literally, ‘people's theatre’, speci- 
fically referring to the modem, reformed tamasha), ten povadas (traditional panegyric 
form celebrating military valour or other public accomplishments), plays, travelogues, 
twenty-two shart-story collections, thirty novels (including the best-selling Fakira), and 
twolve screenplays. Annabban’s collected works were published by the state government 
in 1995, see Dangle (1998). 

10 Dawlatzada 1s the practice of expressing appreciation through the flirtatious offering 
of cash gifts during a lavani performance. 
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Tamasha Scrutiny Board in 1955. Further efforts led to the first Tamasha 
Parishad being convened on 25-26 June 1956 at the best-known tamasha 
venue in Pune, the Aryabhushan Theatre, as part of the attempt to co-opt 
key tamasha ‘bosses’ into the regulatory agenda."! Interestingly, these 
attempts to discipline the lavani through the 1940s are suggestive of 
why Marathi elites were reluctant to lobby for the lavani’s inclusion in 
the national canon of classical performance forms. It may be something 
of a truism to point out that the lavani’s genuine popularity outside of 
‘cultivated’ circles may have had something to do with this reluctance! 
How then might these events be read against the emergence of the sangeet 
natak as the dominant form within Marathi theatre for almost fifty years? 


W 
Print, theatre audiences and the sangeet natak 


It is generally assumed that the sangeet natak is Anna Kirloskar’s great 
innovation.” Kirloskar had been active on the stage for a while before 
launching his acclaimed experiment, Sangeet Shakuntala on 31 October 
1880 in the Anandodbhav theatre in Pune. This is widely celebrated in 
Marathi theatre histories as a truly transformational moment, marking 
the emergence of both the genre that was to hold sway over the Marathi 


l! The sessions were presided over by Keshavrao Jedhe and attended by several other 
Maratha leaders and prominent Marathi intellectuals, such as Datta Vaman Potdar, 
Abasaheb Mujumdar, N C Kelkar, Kakasaheb Gadgil, Balasaheb Gore, many of whom 
had also been present at the previously described mectings to valorise Patthe Bapurao’s 
work 

2 Balwant Pandurang (alias Anna) Kırloskar (1843-85) was born ın a well-to-do 
brahmın family. Growing up ın Belgaum district, he was well-acquainted with the 
krishnaleela in the sangeet parijaat form in Kannada and with Parm and Sanskrit plays 
first when he lived as a school student in Pune, and then after he began travelling to Pune 
and Bombay as an employee ın the Revenue Commussioner’s office in Belgaum. Anna 
Kirloakar’s first play was Shankardigvijay, based on the life of Shankercharya, and was 
performed by the Kolhapurkar Chittchakehuchamatakar Mandali in Belgaum. It is also 
likely that Kiroskar’s troupe, ariginally called the Bharatshastroteak Belgaonkar Mandali, 
had staged a version of Shakuntala in Belgaum in September 1875 before moving to Pune 
in 1878, where he soon established himself as a successful theatre personality. Sangeet 
Shalamtala’s premiere in the Anandodbhav Theatre ın Pune on 31 October 1880 1s marked 
within Marathi theatre histories as Kirloakar’s debut and the birth of the Marathi sangeet 
natak The text of Sangeet Shakuntala was published in 1881 (see Kirloskar 1881). Anna 
Kirlosker soon gave up his government job to become a full-time theatre professional. 
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stage for the next fifty years, and the arrival of the Kirloskar Natak 
Mandali as a star entity. Although Annasaheb Kirloskar died within four 
years of forming the troupe, the following years saw several stars of the 
Kirloskar Natak Mandali (1880-1935) acquire near-legendary status. The 
company’s prestige centred around the reputations of the star trio of 
Natekar, Wagholikar and Bhaurao Kolhatkar. Despite several internal 
organisational changes, the troupe continued to perform under Annasaheb’s 
name right until it was finally shut down in 1935, clearly showing the 
valuable cultural capital it derived from its founder’s name and legacy. 
S.B. Mujumdar” had joined the troupe under Annasaheb; however, as 
an ambitious go-getter with little formal education or great acting talent, 
he stayed on to take over the management of the company’s affairs. The 
great commercial success of the sangeet natak form enabled the Kirloskar 
troupe to be the first Marathi theatre company to build its own playhouse, 
the Kirloskar Sangeet Sabhagriha, which opened in Pune on 21 August 
1909 (see Mujumdar 1909: 1). 

Sardar Mujumdar, as he liked to be addressed, also took the initia- 
tive to found and edit the most important specialist theatre periodical in 
Marathi, Rangbhumi. This is an important landmark that also flags the 
emerging tension between the intelligentsia’s growing interest in theatre 
and the interests of the professional performing community. Started in 
1907, the journal was meant to be a flagship publication to promote the 
troupe’s image as a prestigious leader and innovator among Marathi 
natakmandalis. In founding the journal two years after the Maharashtra 
Natak Mandaliyanche Sammelan was convened by the Marathi intel- 
ligentsia, Mujumdar was perhaps trying to position himself as an ‘organic’ 
representative of the performing community to counter the deleterious 
effects of the intelligentsia’s growing ascendancy in theatre discourse. 


D Shankar Bapuji Mujumdar (1862-1938) first joined the troupe as an actor, playing 
the female lead in the original production of Sangeet Shakuntala. Mujumdar had neither 
a good voce nor musical training, and so Shakuntala’s role could have no songs in the 
early stage version. He became chief propeietor of the troupe after its founders had died. 
However, 1t seems Mujumdar’s decisions were not always popular among troupe members; 
differences with Deval, the company’s playwnght and most-respected drama teacher, led 
to Deval’s quitting the Kirloskar company. Further, Mujumdar’s decision to incur a huge 
loan so that the company could have its own playhouse, mainly as a symbol of prestige, 
was often blamed for the troupe’s subsequent financial problems. He gavo up his con- 
nections with the company in its later years, and spent his time chronicling the history of 
Marethi theatre. 
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As a form, the sangeet natak’s success hinged on its claim to be simul- 
taneously ‘cultivated’ and popular, combining ‘high’ aesthetic merit with 
commercial viability. Like the earlier upper-caste dominated form 
of the pauranik khel (mythological play), Anna Kirloskar’s sangeet 
nataks" too derived from the traditional corpus of the Hindu epics, yet 
major differences separate the two moments. Practitioners of the sangeet 
natak and later literary historians were wont to see the former as a ‘crude’, 
less ‘refined’ and slovenly form, compared to the ‘better-crafted’, ‘more 
modern’ sangeet natak. Kirloskar’s staging of Sangeet Shakuntala was a 
critical event for the Marathi theatre precisely because its form repre- 
sented a way of forging a more wide-ranging, quasi-inclusive theatre- 
going public which could apparently overcome the divisions in the 
audience provoked by the emergence of the new printed play form, the 
bookish natak. 

As we know, iù South Asia, the normative shift from orality to the 
primacy of print culture introduced the conditions of a potentially all- 
inclusive laicised vernacular culture. Yet, given the historical context 
and specific social dynamics, this remained only a hypothetical possibil- 
ity as reading audiences continued to be abysmally small. These con- 
ditions are crucial for explaining the trajectory of innovations in the 
Marathi theatre through the colonial period, as well as the dynamics 
underlying the key tension between the growing investment of ‘disinter- 
ested’ amateur middle-class intellectuals and the professional interests 
of traditional performing groups. The pauranik khel, introduced to the 
Marathi stage by Vishnudas Bhave, continued to feature in the repertoires 
of most well-known companies. However, two new performative forms 
also gained prominence, neither of which had figured in Bhave’s own 
repertoire. These were the farce and the bookish natak. 

Originating as a non-mythic comic interlude usually performed at the 
end of the main pauranik khel, the Marathi farce emerged before the 
bookish natak. First performed in Bombay, Pune and other cantonment 
towns by English amateur groups, it was not long before the farce was 
vernacularised and made its way into Marathi stage practice as regular 
fare, usually appended to the evening’s main performance. Often incor- 
porating several dialects as a way of addressing multi-lingual audiences, 


H Sangeet Shakuntala, Sangeet Saubhadra and Ramrajyavryoga, which premiered in 
1880, 1882 and 1884, respectively. 
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the term farce was soon used to denote any dramatic performance that 
did not fit into the category of pauranik khel (or alternatively, simply 
followed one), referring loosely to all plays with a non-mythic, secular 
content that were not cast in verse." Often these performances were staged 
without the help of any written text, but soon that too changed. Jhansiche 
Raniche Farce, appended to the main text by the authors of Manholadak 
Puradheeshwari Laxmibaihiche Natak, published in 1870, was the first 
printed farce in Marathi (see Kulkarni 1987). Sometimes, a farce could 
even be a re-working of a bookish play, and could even constitute a fúll- 
length performance in itself. 

The form marked an important step in the history of Marathi theatre 
as it spurred the movement away from pre-defined legendary or historical 
roles to the development of intelligible, secular, contemporaryand real- 
istic narrative on the stage. Even if its characters were mostly caricatured 
stock types, the underlying purpose of social criticism helped innovation 
in acting, stagecraft and technique. The genre even gave rise to a small 
but significant number of publishers who tried to capitalise on its popu- 
larity by printing cheap editions based on performances, and sometimes 
even claiming authorship of these texts (see Kulkarni 1987)! However, 
given its origins in the pre-printed form and alleged proximity to the 
humorous elements in the ‘lowly’ tamasha, the farce was frowned upon 
because its use of realistic commentary combined with ridicule and 
humour seemed to violate the fragile norms of public taste and morality 
that the emerging intelligentsia wished to espouse. It would be a few 
years before the reformist intelligentsia would feel confident enough to 
use the theatre to comment directly on contemporary social issues. But 
even when it did, such commentary could only be couched within the 
idealised and melodious trappings of the sangeet natak form, as Deval’s 
much-loved Sangeet Sharda showed. At the time, however, reformist 
intellectuals were content to promote translations of Shakespeare, class-: 
ical Sanskrit drama or ‘bookish’ plays set in an unspecified, idealised 
past as the measure of ‘high’ theatrical taste. 

In contrast, the ‘bookish’ plays were the first ‘original’ printed texts 
in the history of Marathi drama. They derived their name from the fact 
that they were produced from pre-scripted, printed texts authored by 


5 Ror a list of well-known Marathi farces of this period, see Kulkarni (1987) 
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colonial-educated intellectuals in a deliberate attempt to create a distinct- 
ively ‘modern’, ‘refined’ and appropriately ‘useful’ dramatic literature 
in the vernacular. Often, but not always, these were attempts to render 
Sanskrit and English plays into Marathi.'® The first of the ‘bookish’ plays 
to be published was Kirtane’s Thorale Madhavrao Peshwe, picked up 
and performed by the important Ichalkaranjikar Natakmandali, soon after 
it was published in 1861. Popularised mainly through the work of this 
important theatre troupe, the bookish natak came to represent the acme 
of a reformed theatrical practice, against which other varieties, including 
the pauranik khel and the farce were castigated as unsophisticated, 
slovenly—and most often—vulgar.'’? These printed plays impacted on 
theatrical practice in major ways by the demands they placed on innov- 
ative acting and production. And yet, many years after the bookish natak 
was introduced, it was still not able to supplant the popularity of the 
pauranik khel; even the prestigious Ichalkaranjikar Mandali, which had 
built a niche reputation for itself around the bookish natak, continued to 
perform traditional plays, particularly, in non-urban areas. 

The emergence of new genres, new aesthetic and representational 
norms, new circuits of performance as well as the widespread use of 
written contracts and systematic records for internal purposes by leading 


‘6 The translation of classical Sanskrit drama into Marathi had commenced under the 
patronage of the Dakshina Prize Committee in Pune College. Bhaskar Palande’s rendenng 
of Kalidas’ Vilramorvashi had been serlalised in the Mumbai Dnyanprasarak in 1854. 
Parshurampent Godbole’s Vemusamhar appeared in 1857, followed by Krshnashastn 
Rafawaede’s Malatonadhav ın 1861 The best-known of the early published adaptations 
from English included Mahadev Govind Shastri Kolhatkar’s rendering of Othello (same 
title, 1867); Kashinath Natu’s Vyaysingh (1872, besed on Shakespeare's Julius Caesar); 
Babaji Pradhan’s translation of The Comedy of Errors as Bhrantikrit Chamatkar (1878) 
and Vishnu Moreshwar’s acclaimed rendering of Cymbeline as Taranatak (1879). The 
last two figure among the most successful productions of the Ichalkaranjiker Natakmandal1. 

17 By the 1860s, doubts about the worth of Bhave’s plays were being expressed in tho 
columns of the liberal, upper-caste weekly published from Pune, Dayanprakash. A report 
in Dmyanprakash of 6 May 1862 disparagingly described Bhave’s plays as one among 
many dashavataani tamashas (performances about the ten incamations of Vishnu) as they 
apparently did not deserve the elevated term of ‘natak’, adding that this opinion would be 
corroborated by anyone acquainted with Sanskrit or Enghsh drama. Any past popalanty 
that Bhave’s plays may have enjoyed is attributed to the talented actors he may have had, 
a standard that the troupe could no longer boast of. There seems to have beon a dramatc 
dechne from the initial enthusiastic praise lavished on the troupe’s performances between 
September and November 1859. 
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troupes, all attested to the influence of print. Yet, given the extremely 
uneven spread of literacy, the emerging aesthetic sensibilities presumed 
by print could not acquire the status of widely-shared common sense. 
For one, despite the many memorable characters that the bookish plays 
introduced, there remained several problems, as these plays also demanded 
a great deal from actors. Thus, Gopal Date’s rendering of Sumersingh, a 
complex character in Narayanrao Peshwe Yanche Natak established his 
reputation as a star actor, yet such ability was mostly exceptional. Often 
bookish plays did not do well because they were poorly staged; many 
troupes simply did not have actors who could explore these roles and 
play their parts sensitively. In earlier plays, even if parts had to be memor- 
ised, actors could also draw upon their shared familiarity with these stories 
to improvise. In contrast, bookish plays often provoked protests from 
actors, who were often illiterate, and were daunted at the prospect of 
memorising elaborate dialogues in unfamiliar-sounding literary prose. 
Apparently, actors would often question the sense in memorising entire 
speeches, asking why these could not just as effectively be summarised 
in a few impromptu lines, particularly when so few in the audience were 
likely to be familiar with the actual text of the play (Guruji 1914 [1959]: 
73-80)! Obviously the production of these new printed prose plays posed 
many challenges that could be met by only a few of the leading troupes, 
or those that had strong links with urban intellectual circles. 

The range of plays being performed on the Marathi stage thus fell 
into three categories that were unevenly matched in style, content, pres- 
tige and popularity becanse the tastes of the newly-emerging regional 
intelligentsia—who showed great interest in the theatre—were at odds 
with popular tastes. Significantly, what these divisions in taste indicated 
was that the emerging normative discourse on the ‘backwardness’ and 
‘tiresome’ ways of the pauranik khel and the ‘vulgarity’ of the farce re- 
mained largely restricted to an elitist minority and did not necessarily 
enjoy the sympathy of the commoh spectator. By the late 1870s, Marathi 
theatre was in need of a new direction even as the limits discussed above 
provide the framework to understand the conditions and trajectory of 
subsequent theatrical innovation. The common pairing of the pauranik 
khel and the farce had done little to help formal innovation. Moreover, 
there were few new farces or pauranik khels being composed, and the 
contrast between these forms and the bookish natak was much too glaring. 
It was in this context that Annasaheb’s innovation needs to be regarded. 
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Both Sangeet Shakuntala and the masterpiece Sangeet Saubhadra were 
based on well-known characters and stories from Sanskrit drama and the 
Mahabharat, respectively, but the form in which they were now presented 
was entirely new. In Shakuntala, Kirloskar retained Kalidasa’s use of 
both verse and prose while translating these into Marathi. However, he 
devised a form that selectively took elements from both the pauranik 
khel and the bookish natak, discarded others and combined all this into a 
new format that captivated audiences with the endless display of musical 
talent on stage, and in the process, also helped overcome the schisms in 
taste that these earlier genres had produced. For instance, the Kirsloskari 
sangeet did away with awkward elements within the pauranik khel that 
had become irrelevant, particularly the sutradhar (traditionally a term 
referring to the principal actor/manager; also narrator), whose constant 
presence on stage without participating in the action had come to sym- 
bolise, within the new critical disourse, the burdensome past that needed 
to be jettisoned before Marathi drama could move forward. Forsaking 
the open-ended structure of traditional narratives in the kirtan or the 
Puranas, where one story unravelled into the next, Kirloskar incorporated 
the deliberate and structured aspects of plot construction that the bookish 
natak had derived from Shakespeare and other sources, thus paying par- 
ticular attention to moving the action from its beginning towards cul- 
mination. However, these techniques-were now applied to the range of 
widely-known panranik stories in ways that would help bridge the pol- 
itically debilitating divide between educated intellectuals and the ‘unedn- 
cated public’. This attention to plot and narration, combined with familiar 
epic stories, lent the form an elevated and idealised dignity, even as it 
allowed for an individuated and endearing presentation of characters. 
The characters of the Kirloskari sangeet were not meant to inspire remote 
awe bpt to evoke empathy. Although they may have belonged to the 
epics, their presentation on stage highlighted concerns that an emerging 
contemporary middle-class audience could identify with: in other words, 
these epic characters were recreations of a contemporary sensibility in 
mythological garb. For instance, in Saubhadra, Krishna is less a god, 
rather he comes across more as a brother most anxious about getting his 
sister, Saubhadra married. The great success of the sangeet natak lay in 
its emotional appeal, achieved above all, through its generous use of 
music and song. Verse and song were still the vehicle through which the 
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narrative was advanced: but no longer were they the exclusive prerogative 
of the sutradhar. The number of characters depended not on the plot as 
such but on the number of actors with musical talent that could be found; 
once found, the roles of such actors were amplified with the help of nu- 
merous songs, for example, Shakuntala had nearly 200 verses. Thus, not 
surprisingly, troupe members and the cast were chosen less for their 
acting as for their singing and musical abilities. 

The Kirloskari sangeet used simple, easy-to-follow verses, generously 
borrowing tunes and melodies from a range of familiar and well-loved 
forms such as the dindi, saki, kamda, lavani, streegeet and bhaktigeet. 
Above all, Anna Kirloskar had a fond passion for the sensuous, often 
fast-paced, appeal of the lavani form. Sometimes verses were directly 
set to lavani tunes; however, more often, the immensely talented and 
versatile performers would incorporate features of the lavani style into 
tunes based upon ragas but not strictly classified as classical. The choice 
of raga was often determined by the mood and setting of the moment; 
yet, as a rule, innovation rather than orthodoxy held sway in the sangeet 
natak. Given its brilliant methods of combining the rich repertoires of 
existing musical forms and talent, it is not difficult to see why the sangeet 
natak rather than the prose-based bookish natak with its unfamiliar de- 
mands upon both performers and audience provided the hegemonic mould ' 
for Marathi theatrical activity right until the arrival of the talkies.’* 

As a brahmin artiste of this period, Anna Kirloskar’s fondness for the 
lavani form was hardly exceptional. However, as upper-caste presence 
within the Marathi theatre community became increasingly mediated 
through the normative gaze of middle-class intellectuals, mainstream 
Marathi theatre began to look for ways to distance itself from regional 
lower-caste forms such as the lavani. Clearly, the ambitions of establish- 
ing upper-caste/middle-class ascendancy in the theatre involved an im- 
plicit agenda of ridding the stage of low-caste presences. Jt was in this 
overall context that other ‘exotic’ repertoires not enmeshed in local caste 
equations seemed to offer more ‘hassle-free’ potential for the upper-caste 
intelligentsia to negotiate a position of normative authority over the re- 
gional theatrical arena. 


18 This account owes much to Joshi (1959: 8-28). 
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IV 
Classicising the sangeet natak 


Beginning around the 1890s, the next important shift in the sangeet natak 
saw an emerging preference for raga-based tunes over the simpler 
melodies from regional repertoires that the Kirloskari sangeet had drawn 
upon. Coinciding with college-educated intellectuals being drawn into 
the troupe’s ranks, this trend first became visible during Shripad 
Kolhatkar’s time as the Kirloskar’s company’s chief in-house playwright/ 
director. Significantly, Kolhatkar’s theatre reviews are also seen as im- 
portant for the launching of a tradition of criticism within Marathi theatre 
(see Walimbe 1968: 75-98, 282-308). Well-versed in music, Kolhatkar 
was keen to move away from the sangeet natak’s dependence on regional 
musical varieties. Leaning heavily towards a greater use of classical 
music in his plays, Kolhatkar was equally receptive to the Urdu—Parsi 
theatre’s use of popular tunes, spectacular costumes, dances, stage settings 
and visual effects. He borrowed from the music of the Urdu—Parsi plays, 
often even lifting whole tunes. In fact, critics often attributed the diffi- 
culty of Kolhatkar’s language to the fact that he had to twist the Marathi 
language into verses that would fit ‘Urdu’ tunes! Even as Kolhatkar’s 
: preferences were indicative of the intelligentsia’s desire to leave their 
mark on the future course of Marathi theatre, his pronouncements as a 


19 Shripad Kolhatkar( 1871-1934) was born in Nagpur in a konkanasth brahmin family 
His father was a hugh ranking official in the Central Provinces, whose fondness for music 
ensured an artistic training for the son. Fond of pauranik stones and plays, Shripad was 
greatly influenced by Shankar Moro Ranade’s journal, Katharnay, credited with intro- 
ducing many new plays to the Marathi audience through the.1870s and 1880s. Having 
decided to come to Deccan College, Pune, Kolhatkar graduated witha B A in 1891, and 
went on to get his L.L.B. degree in 1897 He remained a life-long frend of NC Kelkar, 
with whom he acted in the 1891 Sanskrit production of Mrrichhakatika at Deccan College. 
The Kirloskar Natak Mandali took up Kolhatkar’s scripts for production at a time when ıt 
secmed the sangeet form that Annasaheb Kirloekar had created was sorely in need of 
innovation. Although not as well remembered as the plays of Deval, Gadkan and Khadifkar, 
and always described within the Marathi critical tradition as being ‘artificial’ with a heavy 
intellectual and mannered style, Kolhatkar’s work created the space for many innovations 
by later dramatists. He wrote twelve plays, many of which premiered as Kurloskar pro- 
ductions between 1896 and 1910. These include Veertanya, Mooknayak, Guptmanjusha 
and Premshodhan. 
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critic were often intolerant, and saw him come down heavily on rival 
mandalis whose work he thought ran counter to the precepts he was 
attempting to establish. 

The sangeet natak is said to have reached its acme during the years 
1911-20, symbolised through the early phase of the careers of Bal 
Gandharva (1888-1967)* and the troupe that carried his name, the 
Gandharva Natak Mandali (1913—34). The rise of Bal Gandharva in the 
years after World War I is taken to mark the second important phase and 
the golden period of the sangeet natak. During this period, the genre was 
elaborated to include several new sangeets on non-mythical, secular 
themes such as Deval’s greatly successful Sharada (1899), Gadkari’s 
famous ‘hit’ Ekach Pyala (1919) or Deval’s much-loved Sanshaykallol 
(1916), a musical adaptation of Othello, first rendered in prose form as 
Phaigunrao.”' This second phase saw the emergence of many successful 
troupes and new stars; indeed, these were heady days when it seemed 
that every sangeet natak show would draw large audiences. One such 
new natakmandali to emerge was the Nutan Natak Mandali, started by 
Hirabai Barodekar, daughter of renowned classical vocalist, Abdul Karim 
Khan. As Janaki Bakhle’s work has documented, Karim Khan had been 
most hostile to the idea of classical musicians seeking a future in the 
theatre. It is thus quite remarkable that in the space of a few years, his 
daughter could proceed to a successful career as a respected sangeet 
natak, and later a film artiste (see Bakhle 2005). Her associates in this 
enterprise were Govind Tembe and Ganesh Bodas, who had earlier moved 
out of the Kirloskar Natak Mandali to form the Gandharva Natak Mandali 
in 1913.7 


3 Born as Narayan Rajhans et Tasgeon in a landed deshasth brahmin family, Bal 
Gandharva achieved sensational fame as the foremost singing star of the Marathi stage. 
After bemg wooed to join the company, Narayan started his career with the Kirloskar 
Natak Mandali in 1905 with a personal recommendation from Shahu Maharaj. He was 
already famous when he left along with Govind Tembe and Ganesh Bodas to form his 
own troupe, the Gandharva Natak Mandali. 

2! Sanshaykallol came about when Deval was asked by the Gandharva Natak Mandali 
to turn his adaptation of Othello, Phalgunrao, into a sangeet natak. All these three plays 
were originally produced by the Gandharva Natak Mandalı, but have subsequently been 
performed by most major professional and amateur Marathi theatre groups. 

2 The Nutan Natak Mandali lasted for thirteen years, and folded in the early 1930s, 
Wren scvetal other natak: mandalis were also closing downy cnabio to sustain business 
after the advent of the tallies 
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I argue that this shift in perspective between Karim Khan’s views and 
those of his daughter was more than a mere generational shift. The ‘golden 
age’ of the sangeet natak actually represented a phase when the linkages 
between the world of classical music and the realm of mainstream middle- 
class theatre were re-negotiated at a much broader level. This was an im- 
portant cultural moment in the Marathi public imagination: it aligned 
the world of middle-class theatre with classical music in ways that also 
allowed it to move away from the connections it had previously sought, 
first, with ‘low’ regional forms such as the lavani, and later with popular 
Parsi theatre music. It thus seems that Bakhle’s adroit and multi-layered 
analysis of the shaping of a Hinduised public sphere (partly) through 
Hindustani music’s extended encounter with modernity and nationalism 
needs to be complicated in important ways. Her work boldly sketches 
the manoeuvres through which Muslim musicians were effectively mar- 
ginalised and excluded from performing arenas. However, not being 
mindful of the caste aspect of this Hindu ascendancy over music genres, 
particularty in western India, Bakhle’s account largely works to recuperate 
what it initially posits.” The visible alliance between the sangeet natak 
and trained classical musicians after 1910 was also a part of the effort to 
sanitise the performing arena of its low-caste musical associations. 

Significantly, V.D. Paluskar, an important figure in the story traced 
by Bakhle, also presided over the Maharashtra Natak Mandaliyanche 
Sammelan in a much-publicised session in Bombay in 1911. Not surpris- 
ingly, this session proved to be quite controversial. Hitherto Sammelan 
meetings had been presided over by patrons or other intellectuals asso- 
ciated with Marathi theatre. In fact, Paluskar’s choice as chief guest was 
explicitly opposed by the Kirloskar Natak Mandali. It seems that the 

move to build a closer alliance between Marathi theatre and classical 


D As Bakhle rightly notes, Kolhatkar’s eclecticism in looking towards Parsi theatre 
music might have seemed exceptional when compared to the subsequent trajectory of the 
Marathi sangeet natak. However, his criticisms, particulary his rants against the Girangaon- 
based Patanker Natak Mandali—which, like himself, was quite open to borrowing from 
the Parsi stage—make it amply clear that this ‘openness’ towards the Parsi theatre may 
well have been prompted by other motives such as the need to remove the ‘coarse’ and 
‘vulgar’ influences of lower-caste musical genres. Significantly, unlike Kolhatkar, the 
Patankar Natak Mandali continued to combine their borrowings from Parsi theatre with 
elements of the tamasha-lavam tradition. Seo Bakhle (2005: footnote 95 and p. 89). 
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music, which was part of the agenda of the Marathi-speaking urban intel- 
ligentsia, did not enjoy the support of professional theatre practitioners. 
Paluskar’s recommendations were largely in line with the Sammelan’s 
agenda and the Marathi intelligentsia’s intentions to establish their hegem- 
ony over the performance sphere (see Barve-Kanade 1961: 33~7). Choos- 
ing to deliver his presidential address in Hindi, Paluskar maintained 
that the sangeet form was an intrinsic part of the vocal music tradition. 
He went on to outline various steps through which theatre practice could 
be reformed and cured of its ‘undisciplined’ and ‘unregulated’ ways. 
He criticised the Kirloskar Mandali’s star performers, Joglekar and 
Keshavrao Bhosle, then a rising star, for having set bad precedents by 
performing stage music that was un-informed by classical aesthetics; 
this, according to Paluskar, was causing cultivated theatre-goers to turn 
away from the sangeet natak. 


y 
Middle-class intellectuals vs 
professional natakmandalis 


The preceding sketch of the sangeet natak’s emergencë as the pre-eminent 
form of refined Marathi middle-class entertainment shows that the key 
moments and the strategic choices in this story were shaped by the alli- 
ances and disavowals sought by the regional intelligentsia in its attempt 
to hegemonise the political arena around public performance in Marathi 
culture. In this final section, I will focus on an important site where the 
emerging Clash between traditional performing and professional interests 
and the increasing middle-class investment in theatrical activity was 
played out, namely, the Maharashtra Natak Mandaliyanche Sammelan. 
The proceedings of the Sammelan throw light on the growing alienation 
between the critical discourse on theatre and the interests of the perform- 
ing community through the post-Kirloskar phase of the sangeet natak, 
paradoxically described as its ‘golden’ period. That the middle-class in- 
vestment carried serious implications for the future of Marathi theatre is 
evident from the fact that the significance of theatre as a site for cultural 


and political mobilisation declined rapidly in the years following the | 


so-called ‘golden’ period. 
The MNMS was formed in 1905 with an explicit agenda of establishing - 
the critical ascendancy of the middle-class intelligentsia over performing 
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arenas and the performing community. The lead to establish the 
Sammelan came from Anant Barve, a lawyer and theatre enthusiast from 
Nasik. Concerned about the ‘harmful’ influences that had been entering 
into the theatrical arena as the scale and volume of theatrical activity 
grew through the 1890s, Barve issued a notice in a Nasik newspaper, 
Lokseva, mooting the idea that the owners or managers of all the well- 
known natakmandalis in Maharashtra should meet annually to discuss 
constraints in the business and ways to improve the art of theatre (see 
Barve-Kanade 1961: 28). Some newspapers echoed the call; however, no 
natakmandalis responded. Soon the proposal was endorsed by the well- 
known scholar, V.A. Kulkarni in his 1903 account, Marathi Rangbhumi, 
when he suggested that the funds to host such an annual conference could 
come from the mandalis in the same way that they had been contributing 
to various charitable causes (see Kulkarni 1961: 218-19). 

The first session of the MNMS was held in Bombay in August 1905 
when the owner of Rajpurkar Natak Mandali, Babajirao Rane, came for- 
ward as sponsor. Fourteen natakmandalis, including the Rajpurkar, 
Kirloskar and Patankar troupes, and some amateur groups participated; 
four others sent representatives. A Varhad intellectual and theatre rasik 
(connoisseur), Kharpade, presided over the meeting. As part of the pro- 
ceedings, V.A. Kulkarni, the early historian of Marathi theatre, read an 
essay on the current state of Marathi theatre and natak-mandalis, advocat- 
ing the need for (a) educated people to enter the arena, (b) a natyakala 
(acting and performance) training school with excellent teachers to be 
sponsored by the natakmandalis and (c) a library of play scripts and 
other useful books on theatre, all of which would help reform the habits 
and morals of natakwallahs (theatre professionals) and rid the theatre of 
proliferating low-grade tamasha elements. Resolutions passed included 
decisions to enroll attending mandalis that were willing to join and donate 
the proceeds from one show each year to the organisation fund. 

The second session of the MNMS took place in Nasik in 1906, under 
the auspices of the Patankar Natak Mandali, and was presided over by 
the well-known associate of Tilak and Pune intellectual, Prof. N.C. Kelkar. 
His speech noted the deleterious divide that existed between the natak 
business and the rest of society, which could be avoided if the former 
were to seek closer links with the intelligentsia. He added that similar 
disrespect towards professional actors and troupes had existed even in 
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Western societies; however, he held out hope for the performing com- 
munity in noting that classical Sanskrit drama had been highly regarded 
in its time. Besides Kharpade and Kelkar, various intellectuals and self- 
described patrons/well-wishers of the Marathi theatre, such as Khadilkar, 
Professor Bhanu, S.M. Paranjape, Rev. Tilak, Moropant Joshi, M.R. Jaykar, 
C.V. Vaidya and Vamanrao Joshi figured as presidents between 1905 
and 1920. 

The owner of the Kirloskar Natak Mandali and Rangbhumi editor, 
S.B. Mujumdar, had to await his turn until the twelfth session to preside 
over the 1916 session, by which date the troupe was well past its prime. 
The only other theatre professional to be invited as President was Bal 
Gandharva in 1929, again, at the very end of the so-called ‘golden age’ 
when the future of the Marathi sangeet natak had already begun to look 
quite uncertain. From the reports of the proceedings, it is clear that the 
participation of professional natakmandalis remained erratic and largely 
unenthusiastic; 1912-14 were the last years when troupes attended in 
significant numbers. Yet, the Presidential address in 1918 by the emi- 
nent legal scholar, M.R. Jaykar, reiterated that natakmandalis would 
resolve inost of their faults if they accepted the leadership of ‘cultured’ 
and ‘knowledgeable’ middle-class intellectuals. Speaking towards the 
end of the same meeting, S.B. Mujumdar observed, not without truth, 
that the MNMS had been reduced to an arena where intellectuals came 
and made speeches to an audience that had no connection with profes- 
sional theatre, and the rhetoric about the decline in commercial theatre 
had continued for fourteen years at the expense of marginalising the 
natakmandalis within the Sammelan (see Barve-Kanade 1961: 1-62). 

This growing alienation between the critical discourse on theatre and 
the interests of the performing community is as much a sobering reflection 
on how middle-class investment in the theatre had successfully contained 
its importance as an arena of political mobilisation and destroyed its 
commercial viability. The trajectory of aesthetic, formal and organisa- 
tional choices within Marathi theatre during the period when the sangeet 
natak held sway, reveals the conditions under which Pune elites, along 
with their Maratha allies, proceeded to set the terms within which lower- 
caste forms such as the lavani and tamasha could enter the realm of the 
regional-popular in the years just before and after Independence. The 
continuing marginalisation of these genres in recent decades ensues from 
the moves, made in the 1940s and early 1950s, to appropriate the lavani 
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into the Marathi literary tradition, and reinstate the legacy of an early 
20th century lavanikaar, the brahmin Patthe Bapurao, as the foremost 
practitioner of the form, while also introducing various steps to regulate 
and sanitise the performance of the tamasha. The efforts of the Pune 
literati and Maratha elite to act through the state to regulate tamasha per- 
formance through the Tamasha Scrutiny Board and the Tamasha Parishad 
are, in fact, a culmination of the process that had been formalised within 
the agenda of the MNMS. The growing urban and elitist orientation of 
theatre had by this time ensured the almost complete invisibility of these 
lower-caste forms and performing communities in mainstream cultural 
arenas. The sangeet natakmandalis had mostly died out by the early 1950s. 
Though they may surface in the occasional experiment designed to 
embellish the urban theatre’s claims to authenticity, the lavani and the 
tamasha continue to battle for survival, while their practitioners are visible 
only in the electoral calculations of politicians. 
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This article explores the cultures of urban spaces and consumerism at the economic and 
cultural margins of the city. Building upon contemporary research on the efflorescence of 
consumerism in the wake of economic ‘liberalisation’, it focuses on the unvolvement of 
residents of the erstwhile Nangla Matchi ‘slum’ in Delhi in the activites of the ‘multilevel 
marketing’ company Revolution Forever (RF). The discussion proceeds through presenting 
a series of ethnographic vignettes relating to those who ‘work’ for the company as well as 
‘seminar’ sessions organised by it. The article suggests that poor people’s work as agents 
of RF allows us to explore therr relationships with umagined and real spaces, commitment 
to the notion of ‘free enterprise’ and the ways in which the company’s operational methods 
reproduce and remforce the unstable worlds of the urban poor. 
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I 
Introduction 


‘The ITC network [that has installed ‘internet connected computers’ 
in villages in Madhya Pradesh] ...shows what happens when large 
businesses stop regarding the world’s 4 billion poor people as victims 
and start eyeing them as consumers’ 

‘Selling to the Poor’, Hammond and Prahlad (2004: 30). 
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This article explores the ways in which urban life for the poor unfolds 
as an engagement with consumerism. That is, it examines the manner in 
which the transformative potential of the city—in contrast to the puta- 
tive constraints of the village (Inden 1990; Madan 2002; Nandy 2001)— 
is experienced as a relationship with its consumer cultures. If the shopping 
mall is a particular place utilised (mostly, but by no means exclusively) 
by the well-off (Brosius 2010), then what are the sites where the poor 
take active part in consumerist activity? How is the imagination of the 
city influenced by such activity? These are the kinds of questions I wish 
to explore in this essay through an ethnography of activities related to 
Revolution Forever (RF), a ‘multilevel marketing’ scheme that is popular 
among sections of Delhi’s poor. 

My discussion on consumerism and urban cultures is in the nature of 
an ethnography of modemity that utilises a diversity of materials in a 
manner similar to Patricia Uberoi’s methodological inclinations. Uberoi’s 
mining of calendar art (1997), films (2001), romance fiction (2006) and 
‘bridal magazines’ (2008) in order to point to the fragments of ‘modern 
times’ (and spaces) is relevant here. And, following Uberoi, I do not 
strive to join the fragments in order to present a ‘whole’ picture of con- 
temporary life; rather, I seek to highlight the significance of ‘fragmentary 
analysis’ for understanding life-ways that play out in the crucible of 
thresholds (as I explain below) and fleeting processes that constitute the 
experience of the city for the urban poor. Finally, while not explicitly 
articulated, my discussion builds upon the substantial scholarship on 
space and subjectivity (Deshpande 2000; Lefebvre 1994; Massey 1994). 

As the burgeoning body of scholarship on consumption practices indi- 
cates (Appadurai 1998; Douglas and Isherwood 1979; Femandes 2006; 
Leichty 2003; Mazzarella 2003), contemporary consumerism forms a 
significant site for the making of notions of the self. One of the clearest 
formulations on this is provided by Daniel Miller in his ethnographic 
approach to modernity in Trinidad. ‘If we reject the romantic notion’, he 
says, 


...that the increasing importance of commodities is necessarily a 
diminution in the humanity of the people who use them, this has the 
advantage that, while we sometimes become disturbed by the incon- 
sistencies and partial commitments of people, it is leas problematic 
to find contradiction and ambivalence signified in objects. (Miller 
1994: 298) 
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Or, we might say with Douglas and Isherwood (1979) that ‘instead of 
supposing that goods are primarily needed for subsistence plus competi- 
tive display’, we should ‘assume [that] they are needed for making visible 
and stable the categories of culture’ (Douglas and Isherwood 1979: 75). 

A significant aspect of scholarship on consumerism, however, is its 
axiomatic conflation with affluence and the notion that it requires a degree 
of disposable income that is beyond the capacities of the poor. Hence, 
the vast majority of studies tend to focus on the relatively well-off. How- 
ever, even though the urban poor face the reality that “behind the glamour 
and spectacle of consumption lies the banality of its opposite—the act of 
not consuming’ (Sun 2008: 476), consumption is frequently imagined 
by economically marginal populations as ‘the only domain in which the 
[they] are free to pursue their urban dreams’ (ibid). In this article, I ex- 
plore the worlds created by the urban poor through their engagement 
with consumerist activity that promises a way out of the jhuggi-jhopri 
(shanty) and into an exotic holiday location, or at least a more permanent 
foothold into the city. The jhuggi-jhopri residents who fire the factories 
of commodity production and make possible middle-class consumption 
in other ways—through domestic labour, for example—also, lately, seek 
to take part in such consumption to the limits of their cap-acities. These 
limits, and the attempts to extend them, tell us something about an urban 
experience that is formed out of the combination of economic marginal- 
ity and the promise of the commodity to transform this condition into a 
relative state of plenitude. 

However, the relationship between the poor and the most visible sites 
of new consumerism—such as shopping malls—is a tenuous one. Such 
locales have well-developed, though implicit, policies that seek to en- 
courage certain types of consumers, while keeping away ‘visitors’ who 
might be ‘off-putting’ for their clientele. So, as the manager of one of the 
city’s most successful malls located in the South Delhi locality of Saket 
told me: 


Initially when the Centre opened in late 2007, we had a lot of riff-raff 
from Khirki [urban] village just across the road... they soon realised 
that this was not the place for them...now we don’t have them here.... 


It is better, therefore, to focus on other sites of subaltern consumer- 
ism that provide a more productive entry into the topic of consumption 
and self-making. This article discusses the relationship between the 
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RF ‘Multilevel/Network’ marketing company and the urban poor. It is 
also a story of what observers of ‘emerging markets’ (Lahiri Chavan et al. 
2009: 26) refer to as ‘Designing for the other 90 per cent’ (ibid.: 27). 


I 
Shampoo, car polish, Goa, Simla, Nangla Matchi 


Multilevel marketing organisations (or Direct Selling Organisations, 
DSOs; hereafter MLM) have been explored in detail in a number of fas- 
cinating studies for contexts other than India (Biggart 1989; Butterfield 
1985; Koehn 2001; Lan 2002) and this article is not intended as a detailed 
study of either their mechanisms, effects or cultural variations. What 
I attempt here, rather, is a modest ethnography of the particular nature 
of the relationship between the lives of the poor and the promises of 
redemption held out by forms of consumerism that directly address them 
as consumers. 

As a specific development within capitalism, MLMs came into being 
during the early 20th century in the United States. There are, as Lan 
(2002) points out, three key differences between MLMs and other forms 
of business organisations. First, goods distributors are not employed by 
a company but work independently. Second, selling is based entirely on 
the basis of personal relations between distributors and customers. And, 
finally, ‘distributors recruit each other and form multilevel sponsorship 
networks that are concurrently financial ties under the governance of a 
hierarchical system of distributing royalties based on seniority’ (Lan 
2002: 166). The American multinationals Amway and Tupperware are 
perhaps two of the best known global MLM organisations. 

‘Many network DSOs’, Biggart points out, ‘are founded on organiza- 
tional ideologies, holistic belief systems in which products and the act 
of selling are merely manifestations of a superior way of life’ (Biggart 
1989: 98-99; original emphasis). Further, ‘these ideologies, and the prod- 
ucts that are often their expression, are claimed to have the power to 
transform lives in physical, emotional, and spiritual ways’ (ibid.). 

The idea of ‘networking’ is crucial to the MLM business model, for 
there are no retail outlets or large-scale advertising through which cus- 
tomers come to purchase products. “The process of networking for busi- 
ness ends’, Lan points out, ‘involves an articulation of making money 
and making friends’ (Lan 2002: 167). So, business transactions are almost 
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exclusively face-to-face, and financial rewards accrue through the sale 
of products as well as a system of royalties that depends upon a dis- 
tributor’s ability to recruit other distributors ‘down the line’. Sales made 
by the ‘downline’ distributors (ibid.) also contribute to the income of 
those who have recruited them. Hence, the greater the ability of a dis- 
tributor to convince others to become distributors, the greater is his or 
her potential income. Building upon Weberian analysis, Biggart suggests 
that a significant aspect of ‘network DSOs’ concerns their mooring in 
‘value rationality’: ‘a belief not in efficiency or profitability...but in a 
substantive ideal or goal’ (Biggart 1989: 101). These might include 
‘honour’, ‘loyalty’ or beliefs of a religious nature. So, (speaking of her 
American research), she notes that ‘network DSOs are unusual, maybe 
unique, in today’s economy because they are large capitalist enterprises 
founded on value rationality’ (ibid.: 102). Such organisations are based 
on ‘one or both of two substantive values: a belief in entrepreneurial- 
ism and a belief in the transformative powers of products’ (ibid.). For 
American participants in MLM, the belief in ‘entrepreneurialism’ is a 
key aspect of the ideological framework related to membership in such 
schemes. ‘Distributors’, Biggart points out, ‘see themselves as superior 
to employed fellow Americans. Being an “entrepreneur,” to them, is a 
morally superior way of being in the economy’ (ibid.: 134). 

Research on Taiwanese MLMs suggests that a great deal of ‘emotional 
labour’ is required to ensure that the distributors ‘below’ both continue 
to sell as well as recruit others in order for incomes to increase (Lan 
2002). Slackness below could translate into substantial fall in incomes 
or, in some cases, a complete drying up of income. An important strategy 
among DSO distributors in Taiwan, Lan says, is the ‘familiarisation’ of 
networks through ‘reproducing quasi-family bonds and hierarchies within 
a DSO genealogy [recruitment line]’ (ibid.: 177). However, business with 
family and friends—or at least those who come to be constructed as 
‘family’ and ‘friends’—has its own pitfalls, not least the feeling that 
such relationships are being utilised for personal benefit. So, Lan says, 
‘distributors transform economic transactions into nurturing activities 
such as “sharing,” “helping,” or “teaching” to solve their emotional anx- 
ieties (“feel guilty,” “feel embarrassed”’)’ (ibid.: 174). 

In the studies quoted above, there is no particular emphasis on the 
urban poor as ‘distributors’ in MLM schemes. Indeed, Lan (2002) points 
out that, in Taiwan, it is the highly-educated and well-off who form the 
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bulk of MLM participants. And, though companies such as Amway and 
Tupperware appear to attract growing middle-class and ‘professional’ 
participation in India (Srivastava 2007, chapter eight), my own encounter 
with it happened in the Delhi basti (slum) of Nangla Matchi—located 
near the Pragati Maidan exhibition grounds—around twelve months 
before it was demolished in 2006. 
I had once asked Dilip, a fourteen-year-old from Nangla Matchi, whom 
I had gotten to know well during the course of another research project, 
if his mother did door-to-door selling as I frequently saw her wandering 
around the locality with a bag full of shampoos and soaps. ‘My mother’, 
Dilip told me, ‘recruits members for a company which she has recently 
joined’. Some days later, I went to meet his mother at their house. 
Mrs Kumar was in her mid-thirties and told me she had joined the ‘RF’ 
company ‘about five months ago’. There are, she said, two ways of 
‘joining’: either by paying Rs 9,000 or Rs 11,000. Under the former 
‘scheme’, you get a box of goods that can be sold. Under the latter, you 
get a life insurance policy but no goods to sell. The insurance is worth 
around Rs 100,000. The insurance scheme available through RF is pro- 
moted by the Anil Dhirubhai Ambani Group, and whether one joins 
through purchasing saleable goods or an insurance policy, future incomes 
depend on the ability to recruit other members. As one enthusiast of the 
MLM business plan points out, ‘It is common knowledge that MLM 
works on the concept of time leverage. A work to be done by you in 100 
days can be completed in one day if you have 100 people under you (in 
a chain) doing one day’s work’ (Sreekumar 2007: 1). Lan observes that 
multilevel marketing ‘offers a significant case for the commercialization 
of emotions’ (2002: 168) since ‘distributors’ business relations with cus- 
tomers are simultaneously personal networks with friends’ (ibid.: 175). 
And indeed, Mrs Kumar’s strategy of converting the sentiments of locality 
into quantifiable monetary be efit unfolded precisely through such means. 
However, in the particular cae of the poor and the milieu of direct sell- 
ing, I argue that there is something to be said about the experience of 
space itself as it aligns with such acts of participation in the consumerist 
economy. 
RF was founded in 2001 and has its head office in the west Delhi 
locality of Janakpuri, with branch offices in other parts of the city, as 
well as in towns in Punjab, West Bengal, Orissa and Bihar. It is one of 
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several—one source lists thirty-seven\—MLM organisations in India. 
The better-known ones include Amway, Modicare, Tupperware and 
Quantum. In 2006, the company’s website mentioned an association with 
the Kotak Mahindra group that is a major player in the Indian financial 
industry. However, at the time of writing (January 2010), this information 
was no longer on the website. The company’s website offers the following 
advice and encouragement to potential recruits: 


After becoming a distributor, the right approach is to create curiosity 
among your friends for this business. Once he/she is curious to know 
about it, becomes more and ready to see it [sic]. Bring him/her to the 
Revolution Forever office and seniors will take care of rest. It seems 
easy. But let us tell you, this is not as easy as seems to be. Initially 
you need to educate yourself with the help of this kit and follow the 
guidelines given by your upline [i.e. the person who recruited you 
and who directly benefits from your activities]. Try to share the experi- 
ences of your seniors with you (sic).? 


Notwithstanding its growing popularity in cities such as Delhi, some 
of RF’s most significant business appears to take place in smaller towns 
and cities. So, for example, in early 2010, the RF website carried an 
announcement congratulating members for attaining different levels of 
enhanced membership, achieved through sales and other performance 
measures. ‘Emerald’, ‘Diamond’, ‘Platinum’ and ‘Gold Distributor’ titles 
were awarded to members from the following towns in Bihar and 
Jharkhand: Darbhanga, Saharsa, Muzzafarpur, Sitamarhi, Khagaria, 
Motihari, Munger and Ranchi. The company deals in two kinds of prod- 
ucts that its distributors are required to sell, namely, Fast Moving Con- 
sumer Goods (FMCGs), and a variety of insurance schemes. Its FMCGs 
range includes products for ‘Health Care’ (mainly herbal remedies), 
‘Home Care’ (soaps and detergents), ‘Personal Care’ (creams and lotions) 
and ‘Ready Made Garments’. Each distributor must begin as a ‘consumer’ 
who is required to purchase a package of products that, hopefully, can 

! ‘MLM Companies in India’, http//www gmmin_com/m|lm-companies-in-india htm. 
Accessed on 7 January 2010. 


? http-//weww.revolutionforever.com/html_new/keytosuccess.htm. Accessed on 
7 January 2010. 
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be sold, and his/her income stream will further depend on others he/she 
is able to recruit as distributors. Some distributors move on to become 
‘trainers’, providing instruction to potential distributors. 


Risking nothing 


Located amid endless rounds of pronouncements and rumours about 
demolition and eviction from Nangla Matchi, Mrs Kumar’s relationship 
with RF narrates another, though perhaps just as unstable, story of space. 
Lakshmi Nagar, where the company office is located is just across the 
Yamuna river from Nangla Matchi. Mrs Kumar was first taken there by 
a neighbour who recruited her. Lakshmi Nagar is a familiar locality: 
though not a basti itself, it is a place where many from the surrounding 
bastis find employment, mostly as casual workers in shops, light industries 
and a variety of service jobs. From Nangla to Lakshmi Nagar is a short 
but brutish bus ride on one of the privately-owned ‘Blue Line’ buses. 
And, on the way to the RF office, one passes the signs of urban life that 
would be well-known to a basti resident: pot-holed and extremely con- 
gested roads, tiny mechanical workshops out of which grime-blackened 
men and boys peer out to inhale the exhaust and dust of the streets, cycle- 
repair businesses and small goods shops that clog the footpaths, a variety 
of ‘street doctors’ (especially ‘bone setters’, perhaps it’s the dangerous 
traffic), tea and food stalls with wares open to the skies and, when the 
skies open up, streets flooded with knee-deep water unable to escape 
due to the clogged storm-water drains. Mrs Kumar has been here before. 
However, when she returns home from the RF office, along the same 
route, she is laden with maps of other territories. 

Mrs Kumar joined the Rs 9,000 scheme and was given a box containing 
a watch, face lotion, dishwashing liquid, car polish, window cleaners, a 
herbal face cream, soaps, shampoo, a bottle of perfume and a voucher 
that enables a family of four (including two children under eight) to 
have a holiday in ‘resorts’ in Simla and Goa. Mrs Kumar says her husband 
wants to go to Simla, but that she is hoping to sell the holiday-voucher to 
someone else before it expires in a few months. 

But, Mrs Kumar says, she hasn’t been able to sell any of the products 
that came with her Rs 9,000 payment. Instead, her family has used some 
of it, especially the soaps, the shampoo and the glass cleaner. Her elder 
son, she tells me, wears one of the two watches that also came as part of 
the deal. 7 
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All the bottles were Rs 175 upwards. This [she lifts a liquid-filled 
bottle to show me], is for putting into your bathtub, but who has a 
bathtub here [laughs]! I should try and sell them to some rich people. 
And, as for the car polish, this is completely useless here in Nangla 
Matchi! Who has a car! 


Despite not being able to make any sales, Mrs Kumar was convinced 
that this was an easy way to make money and gave me the example of 
Meenu, her neighbour. Meenu, she said, is apahij (disabled), and ‘she 
has just received a cheque for Rs 7,000’ from the RF company. Then 
there is the case of the neighbour who recruited her, who is now ‘ very 
senior in the organisation, but who used earlier to go around on a bicycle. 
Now, thanks to RF, he owns two Maruti cars and has built a double- 
storeyed house in Lakshmi Nagar’. However, she added, ‘he still drops 
into our house, just to see how I am, he isn’t too proud for that’. If she 
thought that his solicitousness might also be due to self-interest (to make 
sure she remains active), she did not say. Mrs Kumar had also become a 
persistent visitor to households within Nangla, starting off with relatives 
and neighbours, and moving on to their acquaintances. However, unlike, 
say, Taiwanese middle-class MLM participants (Lan 2002), she expressed 
no anxieties over treating long-standing relationships as opportunities 
for commerce. For, Mrs Kumar’s relations with others in the locality are 
characterised by a context of enduring fragility: there is hardly a month 
without rumours of ‘slum demolition’ and relocation to some far-flung 
locality. So, when demolitions occur (as happened in the case of Nangla), 
it is just as likely that former long-term neighbours may not meet again, 
or at least not meet for extended periods of time. Under such conditions 
of spatial uncertainty, anxieties over ‘using’ personal ties for business 
purposes are less salient than might otherwise be; what is intimate may 
be fleeting. 

In addition to the city that lies between Nangla Matchi and Lakshmi 
Nagar, there are two other cities that Mrs Kumar now inhabits. First, 
there is the city of remarkable possibilities that presents itself as a site of 
miracles, ‘escape, excitement, and fun’ (Sun 2008: 478). Here, the dis- 
abled are able to rise above their handicap to earn an income that seemed 
beyond reach, and the once humble are able to cast off their cycles for 
cars and their shanties for double-storeyed concrete houses. It is, as if, 
travelling between Nangla Matchi and Lakshmi Nagar, some manage to 
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jump off the Blue Line bus and sneak into an air-conditioned car, to be 
dropped off at a well-appointed mansion. 

Simultaneously, however, another city beckons but does not allow 
entry. Here, there are nuclear families that go on holidays to Simla and 
Goa, faces that require lotion and herbal cream, bodies that require soap, 
hair that asks for shampoo, dishes that must be cleaned with the appro- 
priate chemicals, cars that must be polished with the right polish, windows 
that must be sprayed with cleaners and bathtubs that can be filled with 
soothing foam. In a paradox of intimacy, while Mrs Kumar’s business 
unfolds through operations upon intimate spaces— through which friends 
become customers—that hope to deepen familiarity with the city of 
commodities, the result is a continuing alienation from it. For, even though 
the spaces of this city appear to be right alongside Nangla Matchi— 
appropriated for 9,000 rupees—they seem forever out of reach. These 
spaces—of herbal creams and bath foams—disappointingly disappear 
in the pores of familial bodies, slowly depleting the stock of the 
commodity-elixir, rather than transport the family somewhere else. The 
problem is, not many are buying the dream they want. 

So, this is one experience of urban space: a rapid movement through 
a number of worlds, palms outstretched in a gesture of grasping what 
comes to hand—very little—and bodies brushing against seemingly solid 
waves of commodity-promise, each more evanescent than the last. But 
the financial investment in the promise of spatial transformation (if not 
Goa, at least Lakshmi Nagar and one Maruti car ) is, compared to one’s 
resources, very substantial, so the effort to gain whatever benefit one 
can, is unceasing. 

In one of my later visits to Mrs Kumar’s house, I discovered that she 
had now bought a ‘Rs 11,000 policy’, as she refers to the RF package that 
comes with an insurance policy, and that she was saving up to buy another 
policy package. When I ask her the reason for the second planned pur- 
chase, she says it’s because ‘if I need to borrow money for my daughter’s 
wedding, I can borrow [from the company] against the insurance policy’, 
and that the loan ‘can be paid back with the commission I earn as part of 
the scheme’. She also plans to take out additional policies in her sons’ 
names. If she works hard, she says, she can become an ‘RSD’, then a 
‘GRD’, and ‘something else I can’t remember’. I ask her what RSD and 
GRD stand for, but she is unable to say. In the most general sense, insur- 
ance policies seek to cover risk. However, recent theorisation on the 
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topic suggests that the social construction of ‘risk’ (by different actors 
that might include insurance companies) is characterised by ‘an increas- 
ingly pervasive logic of manufactured uncertainty’ (Adam and van Loon 
2000: 5). The physical environment in which Mrs Kumar lives is one of 
such extraordinary risk that it is unlikely that any system of risk- 
agsurance—such as an insurance policy—would cover the gamut of 
hazards: children and adults die from a variety of diseases and from 
crossing a busy highway because an ‘unauthorised colony’ cannot have 
a pedestrian bridge, pools of water discharged from a nearby power- 
plant shine a bright green with unknown chemicals, residents mysteriously 
disappear if the police is not paid off for real and imagined crimes by the 
former and, of course, one day the basti might itself disappear. Notwith- 
standing the sales-pitch of risk-boosterism that underlies the marketing 
of insurance policies, Mrs Kumar’s purchase of an insurance policy has 
little to do with a fact of life—risk—that is so interwoven into her every- 
day existence that it has been normalised; risk and its consequences are 
the ways of being at Nangla Matchi. Rather, the life insurance policy— 
an offshoot of Indian consumer culture—is a bridgehead to enhancing 
social relations and personal consumption, realms under one’s control. 

Some months after my first meeting with Mrs Kumar, I learnt that the 
family had arranged the marriage of their elder daughter, Meenakshi. An 
important aspect of the preparations concerned buying appropriate gifts 
for the groom. One day, I accompanied Dilip and his father to a nearby 
locality where they had arranged to meet Meenakshi’s future husband in 
order to fit him out for a suit. The three of us caught an auto-rickshaw 
from Nangla that wove its way through a back-road that led to a pontoon 
bridge across the Yamuna. As we crossed the river, the irregular —un- 
tarred and largely potholed—road suddenly entered a bustling commercial 
area and we found ourselves in the midst of a traffic jam for which—as 
is normal in Delhi—there appeared to be no particular reason. We were 
on our way to Raghubir Nagar where Dilip’s father works as a tailor in a 
stitching factory. Arriving at a pre-arranged meeting point at the appointed 
time, we looked around for the groom, but he was nowhere to be seen. 
So, we killed time by wandering around the neighbourhood. 

As we walked through the lanes of Raghubir Nagar, there were hand- 
carts piled up high with jeans that were being ferried like mounds of 
vegetables. Sometimes a cart-pusher stopped at houses and women 
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haggled over the price of a particular pair, as one would for vegetables. 
Jeans were being sold as if by the kilo. This area contains a number of 
small-scale stitching workshops that supply many parts of the country. 
We stand below the factory where Dilip’s father works, but even after an 
hour and half of waiting, there is no sign of the groom. We then go upstairs 
into the factory, brushing against bunches of exposed wires and protruding 
metal pipes. There are boxes marked ‘Perry Cardin Shirts’, ‘International 
Shirts’ and ‘Kanwood Shirts’. A man is assembling the boxes from flat 
cardboard with extraordinary speed. He doesn’t even look at the card- 
board; instead, his hands rapidly move around familiar contours and a 
‘Perry Cardin’ carton comes into shape in no more than twenty seconds. 
There is the constant whirring of cutting and sewing machines around 
us. On the walls are posters for ready-to-wear clothing with brands such 
as ‘Cairo’, ‘Monopoly’ and ‘Regalia’. Fashionably dressed men, women 
and couples stare out at us from posters on the walls of the packing room 
where we sit. That morning, Dilip tells me, his mother has gone for her 
fortnightly RF ‘class’ where she will be told about the latest selling 
techniques. 

After about two hours of waiting, the groom arrives on a scooter with 
an older man. Dilip doesn’t recognise his future brother-in-law, Manoj, 
who is employed as a driver with a white goods manufacturing company. 
We are introduced to each other and the older man, who turns out to be 
the groom’s brother-in-law, asks who I am. Dilip’s father calls up a friend 
on his mobile to ask about a shop where he can get a good deal on the 
suit for the groom. The friend arrives to meet us and we again walk past 
sundry carts piled high with jeans and, after traversing the maze of lanes 
which is the locality, finally arrive at the favoured shop. It is closed. 
The shop-owner next door directs us to another store further down the 
road where, we are told, we will find the owner of the shop we intend to 
buy from. After some delay, the owner is located and he opens the shop 
just for us. Manoj chooses a three-piece suit. It has a jacket, a pair of 
trousers and a waistcoat. On the front of the jacket as well as the waistcoat, 
there is gold and silver thread work of an elaborate nature. The jacket 
also has golden thread-work on the shoulder. Dilip also wants one of the 
same kind to dress up for his sister’s marriage and he chooses an off- 
white number. The suits are neither Indian nor western but, rather, act as 
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a kind of bridge: between the tradition required in a wedding (‘Indian 
kadhai’ or fine needlework, as the shop-owner refers to the embroidered 
jacket), and the consumerist modernity dictated by popular culture 
including films (a three-piece suit). 

The handsome Perry Cardin male model looking out from the poster 
on the grimy factory wall in Raghubir Nagar is, perhaps, the man who 
might (with his nuclear family) go to Goa for a holiday. The group J am 
with is headed back from Raghubir Nagar to Nangla Matchi, dodging 
more jeans-laden push-carts, in an auto-rickshaw whose driver is mutter- 
ing loudly about the fare he has been beaten down to. Mrs Kumar has 
borrowed some money from the ‘company’ for her daughter’s marriage, 
giving up on the hope of going to Simla and Goa, and settling for the 
possibilities of what Raghubir Nagar has to offer. The intensity of en- 
gagement with the global world of holiday resorts, herbal face lotions 
and car polish is, of course, in keeping with the making of a ‘global’ 
city: recently (February 2010) when I drove past the spot where Nangla 
Matchi used to be, the Municipal Corporation of Delhi was constructing 
a Commonwealth Games-related facility. However, the relationship with 
RF and its world of promises does not—aunlike in, say, the United States— 
play out as ‘a belief in entrepreneurialism and a belief in the transfor- 
mative powers of products’ (Biggart 1989: 102). For, no one (apart from 
those who directly worked with the RF company as office managers) 
ever expressed the sentiment that, say, entrepreneurialism was better 
than getting a government job. Indeed, most would have preferred a job 
in the government if they could have managed it, since it still offers a far 
more secure prospect for future prosperity than the market. Rather, the 
relationship translates into one between spaces. Simultaneously as RF’s 
products speak of other worlds beyond the basti (apparently accessible 
by everyone), they also articulate justifications for how the basti might 
be transformed into the city; the beginning of this task is the erasure of 
one kind of locality in order to institute other kinds of spaces. The com- 
modity speaks to the urban poor through the logic of the double bind. 

However, it is not all one way, this traffic between new commodity 
cultures and the urban poor. For if the logic of the space that the 
commodity-in-the-city offers is one of erasure of old spaces in order to 
attain new, more desirable, ones, it also paves the way for a more intense 
engagement with familiar spaces. Mrs Kumar’s family converts the 
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transnational promises of a consumer revolution into a fulfilment of 
localised kinship obligations in a locality—Raghubir Nagar—where the 
dreams of consumerist modernity are tempered with the realities of sub- 
altern life and work: one buys a three-piece suit with Indian embroidery. 


m 
X-Men in the city 


Shifting spaces: Sashi and Raj Kumar 


While there are several women who work for RF, they are easily out- 
numbered by men, particularly young men between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty. For one thing, it is far easier for men to cover larger areas of 
the city in search of customers and recruits. Hence, unlike the women, 
they need not rely so heavily on immediate relatives and close friends as 
potential business targets. Their business is also built through a system 
of referrals—the friend of a friend of a friend of a relative—that estab- 
lishes very wide circuits of circulation across urban spaces. In a city 
where the proportion of those under the poverty line (calculated accord- 
ing to a calorie norm) between 1993—94 and 2004—05 has increased from 
35 per cent to 57 per cent (Patnaik 2010: 49), the attractiveness of quick 
material gains is undeniable. And, as Patnaik also points out, the increase 
has coincided with the period of ‘economic reforms’. Hence, both the 
increase in urban poverty rates and the promises of a ‘revolution’ through 
consumerism are part of an overlapping set of economic and cultural 
processes. 

Twenty-four-year-old Sashi lives in the Sanjay Camp basti, located 
behind ‘Mega Technical Training Institute’ and the ‘Sehgal Bistar Ghar’ 
(that hires out beds for weddings) near Dakshinpuri Resettlement Colony 

‘(intended for ‘slum evictees’) in South Delhi. Sashi's father came to 
Delhi in 1984 from Mumbai where he worked as a factory labourer, 
having gone there from his village near Ludhiana in Punjab. After a pro- 
longed strike, the factory was shut down and Sashi’s father migrated to 
Delhi. Shashi’s mother was at that time pregnant with him and he was 
bom in Delhi. She found a job in a kothi (large house) working as a 
maid. However, as the family couldn’t afford to feed all mouths, the 
eldest son (Sashi’s elder brother) was sent to work as a domestic servant 
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at a house in Jaipur. At the age of twelve, Sashi found a job in the ‘field’ 
for a private security firm. That is, he would visit the various establish- 
ments where the company’s guards were posted, deliver their pay and 
also make sure that they were on duty. At fifteen, Sashi was driving one 
of the company vehicles. However, soon after, the company went bankrupt 
as the ‘owner was in a relationship with some girl, and she ruined him’. 
For several years after that, Sashi did odd jobs, including washing dishes 
at restaurants, cleaning offices and selling pens and handkerchiefs, which 
rarely lasted beyond a few months. He would usually be recruited by a 
thekedar (contractor) and let go if the contractor found someone else 
who was willing to charge less, or if the business folded. When I met 
him in 2006, he was working as an on-call kitchen-hand at the student 
hostel of a prominent private school in central Delhi. On the days he was 
needed, he would leave home at five in the morning and only retum late 
at night. Working days were important since the meagre pay was supple- 
mented with kitchen leftovers that were brought home in polythene bags. 

In early 2006, Sashi managed to get a permanent job at a private hos- 
pital as a ward boy. It had been secured for him, after many years of 
trying, by an uncle who also worked at the hospital as a cleaner. Sashi 
was overjoyed when he heard the news and told me that in addition to 
the Rs 3,800 monthly salary, he was also part of a provident fund. This is 
a permanent job, for ‘life’, he tells me, ‘there is no tension of a thekedar 
now. Some of my shifts are at night and I get five days off a month’. He 
is also happy because he might also get concessional medical treatment. 

A few months before getting the hospital job, Sashi had gotten married 
to a young woman from the neighbourhood. It was a ‘love marriage’. 
When I dropped in one day with a gift, I found Sashi and his cousin 
sitting in the only room in his house, underneath a large mounted photo 
of a Tata Safari ‘Sports Utility Vehicle’. They talk of the video that was 
shot at the wedding. “You get married here [in Sanjay Camp)’, the cousin 
says, ‘but they can insert Nainital or foreign places. It gives a good 
“looking”’. ‘Looking’ is very important, Sashi says. Since I last met 
him, there are new photos on his walls, all done at studios. ‘Looking’ is 


3? The conversations reported in this article occurred in Hindi with Enghsh words used 
occasionally by the informants. These English terms are indicated in quotation marks 
within the translation. 
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a concern with the surface as well as a manifestation of an inner self. 
Both surface and depth exist together, forming part of the same discursive 
universe. Hence, the self is neither hostage to the fleeting present (thus 
merely fashionable) nor the result of deep-seated historical processes 
(and hence, primarily a ‘deep’ unchanging structure of accruals from the 
past). The self is a thing on the threshold, forever poised to move across 
a number of registers (Srivastava 2007). 

When we meet next, Sashi’s wife Pooja tells me that she had earlier 
worked in a ‘beauty parlour’ in the posh Safdarjang Enclave locality and 
would like to start her own. However, she needs around Rs 50,000 just 
for the ‘decoration’ since ‘that’s what people look for in a beauty par- 
lour’. Some months later, we meet again at Sashi’s house. He has put up 
some new posters in his room: there are several for the ERA construction 
group that show steel and glass fronted office blocks. ‘They are all on 
your side’, he says, meaning the ‘city of malls’, Gurgaon. There is also a 
photo of him with a friend where both stand with bared torsos, flexing 
their muscles. Of all the posters, the Tata Safari one is Sashi’s favourite. 
He says that he will soon buy a motorbike, perhaps one that costs Rs 
60,000. He also wants to take up another job as an auto-rickshaw driver, 
in addition to his hospital job which he does in shifts. 

Sashi’s world of enforced mobility, uncertain employment and the 
search for more permanent sources of livelihood, consumer desires and 
the imagined possibilities of material improvement through taking part 
in expanded sensitivities of the body—beauty parlours and body-building 
businesses—is also the world of RE It is a world where there are no 
fixed hours of work, no permanent employees and no guarantee of an 
income or a sale. Indeed, by its modes of operation and consequence, it 
reproduces the milieu of informality of which men such as Sashi are 
part; it operates according to the principles of informalism, while simul- 
taneously promising access to, and membership of, the formal world of 
material and non-material possessions. Young men such as Sashi were 
prime candidates for recruitment into RF, an aspect frequently mentioned 
by another RF member from Nangla Matchi, twenty-year-old Raj Kumar. 
Raj’s own life circumstances are not very different from Sashi’s, an aspect 
that makes it easy to recruit others like him. Raj Kumar is both an ‘agent’ 
and a ‘trainer’ for RF. He had been with the company for about six months 
when I first met him in late 2006. He tells me that he now only goes to 
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‘office’ and signs on for the day and conducts ‘classes’ for newcomers in 
order to inform them about the company. All classes are held in Lakshmi 
Nagar. 

As we talk, we are standing next to an open drain, there is a pile of 
rubbish that has just been cleaned out from the drains, and naked children 
and chickens run around us. J am curious to know more about different 


aspects of the company’s functioning: 


SS: So, how does one become a member? 

RK: You have to buy the ‘products’. Till you buy the products you can’t 
join, once you pay money, you get the products and you can ‘join’, and 
then you have a ‘licence’. You get a ‘distributorship’. You have to sell 
and if you introduce someone then your ‘salary’ will be separate. There 
is a lot of advertising, and you also visit many homes. [The company] 
holds ‘classes’ and explains the whole ‘system’. The company has three 
offices in Delhi, and thirty-two offices all over India... It’s spread all 
over India. 


SS: And, does your work take you all over Delhi? 


RK: No, not really, I just have to go to the office and do Aaziri [give 
attendance]. ` 

SS: Do you know if it’s an Indian company? 

RK: Yes, it’s an Indian company....there are several schemes: life insur- 
ance, buying products....That’s how you join, you pay and get the 
products....Many people think that you pay the money and get a ‘job’, 
it’s not like that, that money has been paid for the ‘products’....If you 
sell the products, your ‘salary’ starts, and if you take someone [for the 
induction classes] you also get money for that, and you also get a ‘com 
mission’ for getting people to join. If you want to join you have to tell 
me and then come with me....We have our ‘branch’ in Lakshmi Nagar, 
the ‘head-office’ is in Janakpuri [in west Delhi]. If you ever want to go, 
come here [Nangla Matchi] and I’ll take you there. Just ring me on my 
mobile...’ ve lent my own phone to a friend, but will have it back soon.... 


SS: Are the classes held daily? 
RK: Yes. 
SS: How do people get there? 
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RK: They are introduced by other ‘distributors’...At the classes, they 
explain everything, the entire ‘system’, then if they want they can join. 
SS: How many are there from NM? 

RK: There are about ‘thirty’ or ‘thirty-two’ members here in NM, they 
all get ‘cards’ [shows me his ID card], everyone gets this card, along 
with the products. 

SS: What kinds of products? 

RK: Ones that are used on a ‘daily basis’: cream... You also get a watch... 
If you want to come and see, you’re welcome.... Both men and women, 
boys and girls have joined... - 

SS: How many members do you think there are in Delhi? 

RK: In Delhi? I don’t know, but ‘all India’, there are 45,000 members. 


SS: But not everyone must be like you, since you provide information 
to others, you’re a trainer...? 


RK: One has to take ‘training’ for three months, and there we learn every- 
thing. The training itself costs around Rs 4,000...[It’s] done at the branch 
itself. Everyone has the opportunity to train. 

SS: But not everyone can become a trainer like you, how were you 
chosen? 

RK: It depends. If you are able to finish your training in a competent 
manner, and manage to understand all that has been explained. 


For a poor young man like Raj Kumar, his work with RF offers a sig- 
nificant way of renegotiating his own location within the city. It offers 
the possibility of a symbolic cosmopolitanism that is not otherwise avail- 
able to others of his background. The conversation reproduced above 
presents in compressed form Rakesh’s various other attempts to present 
himself to me as an urban sophisticate—perhaps like the Perry Cardin 
model in Raghubir Nagar—rather than a basti dweller constrained by 
both material and cultural circumstance. So, ‘training’, ‘head-office’, 
‘branch office’, ‘licence’, ‘distributorship’ and ‘salary’ formed common 
conversational material when Raj described his everyday life to me. He 
had so deeply immersed himself into the company’s ‘culture’, that it 
appeared as if he had been working for RF for a much longer period than 
was the case. So he knew about the structure of the company, the training 
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schemes, the officials, the products that were sold, how many branches 
there were in the country, and in Delhi, how many members, as well as 
the various ‘schemes’ the company offered. Hence, while on the one 
hand ‘personalisation’ is a significant aspect of the line of work offered 
by RF, on the other, for men such as Raj Kumar, it also forms the back- 
ground to an imagined ‘contractual’ relationship with the city: the use of 
personal contacts for business activity is the stepping stone to a refashion- 
ing of the self as an inhabitant of the world of training, head offices, 
branch offices and ‘distributorship’. 

As he travels between Nangla Matchi and Lakshmi Nagar on the same 
route (and the same bus) as Mrs Kumar, the city—of head offices and 
branch offices—that he relocates himself to is one that is more familiar 
to residents of the gated communities of Gurgaon. What would be less 
familiar to the latter, however, is the uncertainty and volatility of Raj 
Kumar’s Perry Cardin world. For, rapid movements up and down the 
‘ladder of success’ are, as Lan (2002: 170) observes, a common part of 
this line of work. Indeed, Mrs Kumar told me that despite having recruited 
many women, her own income was not as high as it should be as many 
of the recruits dropped out after discovering that the ‘starter kit’ they 
had paid for contained goods that were very difficult to sell, or required 
an investment in time and energy that was not commensurate with returns. 
So, they simply wrote off their not inconsiderable investment in the pro- 
mises of consumerism. However, ironically, for a young man such as 
Raj Kumar, the experience of the city as a volatile and uncertain space is 
precisely what emboldens him to be an enthusiastic participant in the 
‘revolutionary’ world of RF. For, ‘despite the existence of labour laws 
like the Contract Labour Act, contractualisation and casualisation of 
labour has occurred significantly, as far as the Indian labour market is 
concerned’ (Guha 2009: 47).4 


Finding revolution 


The RF office is in Guru Nanak Pura, a locality within Lakshmi Nagar, 
opposite the Delhi Development Authority District Centre, a complex 
for commercial offices. Guru Nanak Pura is a locality of small lanes, 

4 Guha also points ont that since greater labour market ‘flexibility’ hes been accom- 
panied by the adoption of capital- intensive technologies, tt has not, contrary to the opinions 
of proponents of ‘flexibility’, resulted m employment growth (Guha 2009). 
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with balconies almost touching each other. Many houses have shops and 
workshops operating from the ground floor. It is on the main road that 
comes off the Income Tax Office (ITO) bridge that crosses the Yamuna 
from the western side of Delhi to the east. The ITO complex is also the 
site of the offices of the Slum Wing of the Municipal Corporation of 
Delhi. So, the ITO bridge is, we might say, the thoroughfare along which 
Nangla’s residents shuttle between the promises of the state and the 
market. 

The office is in the basement of a commercial building. I had, in fact, 
walked past it several times, unable to identify it as a corporate office, 
till it was finally pointed out to me by a cigarette stall owner. I approached 
the entrance and tried to go in but was prevented by security guards. 
I asked if I could meet a RF official and he called out for ‘Govinda’. 
A man in his late twenties, wearing a tie, formal white shirt, black trousers 
and black leather shoes came out to meet me. 

I explain to Govinda that I am interested in finding out more about 
the company. He is unconvinced about the genuineness of my interest. 
Perhaps he thinks I am a journalist who is going to add to the bad press 
regarding ‘pyramid selling’, including a warning by the Reserve Bank 
of India.‘ After some discussion that includes the possibility of my joining 
RE, Govinda passes me on to ‘Gaurav’, who, in turn, asks me to fill up a 
form in order to ‘join’. The form asks for details such as place of residence, 
age, income and profession. Then, J am given a white token with a 
stamped Jogo and asked to wait for the ‘seminar session’. The large base- 
ment area is full of potential joiners and their recruiters, mostly men and 
a few women. All the current ‘employees’ are dressed formally, with the 
men in ties in various states of wear and tear. There is loud conversation. 
Most of the men seem to be from relatively poor backgrounds. I stand 
out in my relatively clean and ironed clothes. Along the walls, there are 
glass cases with ‘products’ that the distributors can sell. These include 
shampoos, soap and car polish. There are also photos that say ‘RSD of 
the Month’. Soon, we are asked to queue up before a door that is opened 
after some waiting, and we slowly make our way into an air-conditioned 


5 http://www pyramidschemealert.org/PSAMam/news/AmwayinIndia html Accessed 
on 7 January 2010. 

© http//www financlalexpress com/news/rbi- flashes-red-signal-at-mIm-companies/ 
518020/. Accessed on 7 January 2010. See also C.R. Sukumar, ‘Clear Logal Framework 
Sought for ‘Genuine’ MLM Players’, The Hindu, 16 July 2004. 
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seminar room with a stage and sound system. It’s a very hot Delhi day 
and the air-conditioned room is another world; the gathering exudes a 
palpable sense of relief at the temporary respite from the oppressive 
heat. People talk in whispers and inspect the faux-leather appointed chairs. 
Due to the numbers, however, many of us are left standing. 

The ‘seminar’ is preceded by a warm-up session by a young man. He 
says the session will be opened by Gaurav (whom I have met earlier) 
and asks us to applaud. Another man opens a side door to the stage and 
Gaurav bounds onto it in the manner of a pop star. ‘Imagine’, Gaurav 
begins, ‘that there is a man X, and that his son asks for a bicycle, but X 
responds, “on your next birthday”’. Today, Gaurav continues, he is going 
to introduce us to men who have never had to wait for anything till the 
next birthday. The side door opens once again and a group of seven 
young men rush on to the stage much like Gaurav’s own dramatic en- 
trance. Each one is formally and neatly attired, including neck-ties. They 
stand in a straight line and, one by one, tell us their stories of ‘success’ 
after having joined RF. At the conclusion of this event, we are introduced 
to Navin, who takes the stage for about two hours. His ‘story’ and perform- 
ance move between personal narratives, those of the different economies 
of the city, and, the newer discourses of personal effort and corporate 
sensibility: 


My father is a Head Constable in the Delhi Police and when I first 
told him that I wanted to join a company called Revolution Forever, 
he threw me out of the house...but now that he is witness to my success, 
he is very proud of me. [In this business]...there are two kinds of 
income streams... will now explain this...[He spots someone who 
has fallen asleep]... You there! Get up and leave this room at once! 
[He turns to another member of the audience who has been looking 
distractedly at the ceiling]...I want you to repeat all that I have just 
said! 

[...] 

Let me now explain something of the company and how it operates: 
[...] 

There are different categories of staff: 

[There is the] RSD (Revolution Silver Distributor), this is someone 
who has achieved ten pairs [a member ‘A’ can only enrol two mem- 
bers under him or her, say B and C. If A convinces others to join, they 
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must be placed under B or C. In this way, A can achieve several ‘pairs’ 
in one month]/make 7,000 to 10,000 per month plus 100 bonus 
RMD: Management Distributor: twenty-five pairs/15,000 to 20,000 
plus 200 bonus 

RGD: Gold Distributor: fifty pairs/30,000 to 40,000 plus 300 bonus 
RPD: Platinum Distributor: 100 pairs/60,000 to 70,000 plus 400 bonus 
RDD: Diamond Distributor: 150 pairs/one lakh and above plus 5,000 
bonus 

And finally, RED: Executive Distributor: 300 pairs/two to three lakhs 
plus 600 bonus 

[We are one hour into Navin’s lecture and the crowd shows signs of 
restlessness, but there is no break in Navin’s flow] 

There are different kinds of incomes you can earn, not just one type 
as in a government job...There is direct income: You, X, recruit two 
members, they recruit two, they recruit two, and every time each pair 
pays up and joins Revolution Forever, you get an income, Rs 490, 
plus a monthly retainer. Then there is ‘network income’: money that 
comes to you after those you have recruited—the right leg and the 
left leg—each of these legs goes on to recruit a pair each. And 
there is ‘spill-over income’: this is when even if none of your ‘legs’ 
are paying off, you can still benefit through being part of the system. 


Navin says that many people say that this is all ‘membership-wala 
kaam’ (work that involves having to recruit members), but, he goes on to 
ask, ‘What’s wrong with that? What is wrong with having other people 
work for you?’ Then, be explains the ideas of ‘Linear Income’ and ‘Lever- 
age Income’. The first is where ‘the more you work, that is the more 
time you can give, the more you earn. So, if you double your time, you 
double your income, and so on’. But, ‘that it is only possible to work 
24 hours a day. The second [Leverage Income] is when you have others 
working for you’. 

It’s time for a break, before the seminar is concluded. During the 
break, we mill around chest-high tables, each of us allotted our own 
‘advisor’ who further explains the complexities of the system and encour- 
ages us to ask questions. The most common theme concerns the idea of 
time: that we have the ability to transform ‘linear’ time into a more flexible 
commodity, and that we can ‘leverage it’. For the vast majority of people 
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there—daily labourers, shop-workers, resettlement colony dwellers— 
who earn approximately Rs 3,000-4,000 per month, the idea that time 
can be stretched and shaped seems an extraordinary one and they re- 
peatedly ask for farther explanation. The rigid constraints of their own 
lives, where they are completely at the mercy of their work environ- 
ment make it hard to think of such a ‘revolution’ in time. But the spatial 
revolution—the air-conditioned room, men dressed in neat corporate- 
wear, a water-cooler, the commodity trophies that line the glass cases— 
promises a great deal. As the afternoon traffic and heat build up outside, - 
Navin is winding up his act. The room remains comfortably cool, but 
Navin is sweating from his exertions. His voice at a high pitch and in a 
tone of serious warning, he calls out: 


Don’t be one of those people who just keep thinking. You must act or 
this opportunity will be gone forever! Middle-class people like us 
think too much and the chance is gone! 


As the seminar ends, we rush out onto the street bustling with shops, 
bright signs, the shops full of electronic goods and the streets crammed 
with flashy cars. People rub their eyes to adjust to the harsh light of the 
sun. Someone asks which bus to catch to cross the river to Nangla. There 
are buses driving past, almost all of them full to bursting. Very few from 
among the crowd that emerges from the seminar are able to board. 

Notwithstanding the recent incursions of the market into the 
imaginative life of the poor, it is, as Osella and Osella (2000: 157) suggest, 
‘the quotidian intimacy of the state’ that is the most significant aspect of 
their lives. Or, as Kaviraj puts it, From an agency which was specta- 
cular, mysterious and distant, the state has become something vast, over- 
extended, extremely familiar at least in its sordid everyday structures’ 
(Kaviraj 1997: 243). As provider of cheap food and other domestic goods, 
erratic legal succour, education, medical aid, residential spaces and arbitr- 
ary regulatory force, the state looms large in the life of the poor. In this 
context, what are we to make of the latter’s engagements with market 
discourses of individual enterprise and the soi disant figure of the ‘middle- 
class’ go-getter as the new urban ideal? The constant to and fro movement 
between the rights to resources on the one hand, and enterprise as a road 
to prosperity on the other, is a condition of the threshold existence the 
city both makes possible and requires. So, it is not so much an emotional 
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commitment to the spirit of free enterprise that moves Mrs Kumar, Navin 
and Raj Kumar to hitch their wagons to RF. Rather, it is the strategic 
search for a livelihood—and a life—that propels them with equal force 
to the portals of the Slum Department and the aspirational venues of RF. 

In this sense, then, the city itself is like a gigantic shopping mall— 
full of goods one hopes to possess, but requiring a constant calibration 
of desires in order to align them with items one can actually have. The 
locality of the city is produced through the occupation of thresholds that 
make for possible movements in several directions, rather than a firm 
(ideological) commitment to a home—the state, the market, whatever— 
that, in any case, is not really an option afforded by material circumstance. 


IV 
Epilogue: Crime and revolution 


Some months after my attendance at the RF seminar, I had gone to visit 
Mr Chauhan who works for the Non-Government Organisation All India 
Crime Prevention Organisation (AICPO). I had been interested in look- 
ing at the construction of crime in the urban imaginary. As we talked, 
Mr Chauhan received a phone call and was soon immersed in a lengthy 
conversation about meeting so and so at a particular place. Thinking that 
be was talking about recruiting more people for AICPO, I asked if he 
himself had to do a lot of running around. Well, he said, he had recently 
become a member of ‘Eazyway’, where for a sum of Rs 620, he is given 
goods worth Rs 300 and then has to get others to join the company as 
well. He was introduced to the company by a friend. He explained in 
detail how the income he would get is then generated by the new members, 
and he can also buy goods from the company at cheaper rates, to either 
use them himself, or sell to others at a profit. Chauhan had joined three 
months ago and had already enrolled around thirty people, each, in the 
first instance, generating a commission of Rs 100 for him. I expressed 
surprise and asked him how he had managed to enrol so many in such a 
short a time. He tells me that these were, in fact, all members of the 
AICPO whom he had persuaded to join Eazyway. In an urban world of 
thresholds, one kind of network shades into another, and those dedicated 
to the statist discourse of ‘crime-prevention’ also become partners in the 
new consumerism. 
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‘Fond of cooking, interested 
in studies, a good daughter’: 
The gendered identities of 
young Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese and Australians 


Chilla Bulbeck 





Between 2000 and 2007, as part of a larger study in ten countries, questionnaires were 
administered to largely middle-class respondents n seven cities in India, China, Japan 
and Australia Although the Indian and Chinese samples are small, particularty ın relation 
to the population of these two most numerous countries in the world, a comparison of the 
ways in which young people described themselves offers intriguing insights concerning 
the gendered nature of identity, the extent to which aspects of self-identification are globally 
borrowed or locally particular and the preoccupations and concerns of young people in 
these four countries. Some similarities between the samples are born of interconnected 
colonial histories, for example, the young Indian and Australian males who enjoy or play 
cricket. Young Indians describe themselves as ‘fans’: fans of cricketers, movie stars, even 
of Mahatma Gandhi. More female Indian than Australian respondents noted their cooking 
stalls and interests, as well as their enthusiasm for motherhood, some young females bor- 
rowing the trope of marriage advertisements, combining their traditional homely accom- 
plishments with studiousness and modernity. I explore three ways m which the respondents 
identified themselves: in terms of connection to family or others; m terms of ambition, or 
biographies of the self, expressed largely through their relation to study and its outcomes 
and in terms of individualiom, or claims to a unique selfhood, a characteristic one might 
expect to be more common among the Australians. While this is indeed the case, especially 
in relation to sexealised subjectivity, I argue that ambition ıs an alternative expression of 
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self, but a self embedded within the expectations of those surrounding the respondent. 
However, other articulations of social embeddedness, such as family affiliation, are not 
unique to the Asian samples. 


Keywords: Gendered identities, youth subjectivities, comparative survey, India, China, 
Japan, Australia 


I 
Introduction 


In comparing samples of young Australians (South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales and Victoria), Indians (Delhi and Mumbai), 
Chinese (Beijing and Shanghai) and Japanese (Tokyo), this article ex- 
plores several themes that are richly delivered in Patricia Uberoi’s work: 
sexuality, family, identity, popular culture, agency, nationalism and the 
state, for example, the research that first brought us together, a comparison 
of midlife experiences ‘East and West’ (Uberoi 2001b). In further homage 
to Patricia’s life and research—an Australian who married and settled in 
India, whose comparative research embraces China and India (Uberoi 
1990) and who has been recognised as a scholar of international stand- 
ing in Japan and many other nations—I have chosen these four national 
samples from my ten nation study. Patricia Uberoi assisted me with secur- 
ing the local researcher in Delhi and provided a forum for discussing my 
project when I visited in 2001, and this article recognises her generous 
interest in my research. 

Due to the funding constraints imposed by the Australian Research 
Council grant, the Indian and Chinese samples are very small, although 
the Australian and Japanese are more robust (see Table 1 for the distribu- 
tion of the sample), where my residence in Tokyo for nine months allowed 
me to locate a number of high school and university classes. Given that 
my personal contacts were usually mandatory in securing entry into an 
Australian school, I allowed local researchers in the other international 
sites to locate a school, college or university which would participate in 
the research. I asked the local researchers to choose a ‘middle-class’ 
school and survey final year high school students and select a university 
and survey first year university students, with fifty students in each sam- 
ple, as near as possible to a fifty-fifty split along gender lines. Alok Jha, 
the local researcher in New Delhi, suggested I survey two schools, one 
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where Hindi was the medium of instruction and one where English was, 
in order to survey a wider cross-section of high school students. 

Data collection occurred from 2000 to 2007, the questionnaire ideally 
administered during a school or university class set aside for this purpose, 
with the researcher on hand to answer questions. The questionnaire was 
administered in English in Delhi and Mumbai for the university samples 
and in Delhi in the high school where English was the language of instruc- 
tion; for one class studying in English in Tokyo and a handful of foreign 
exchange students and all Australian samples. In the other sub-samples, 
my own deficient mono-lingualism meant relying on local researchers 
to translate the questionnaire and the comments made by respondents. 
Respondents voiced mild criticisms of a Westem-designed research instru- 
ment; for example, a female Mumbai university student wrote in response 
to the statement ‘feminism is relevant to me personally’ that feminism is 
‘a big word and it means so many things’ and, as such, is not ‘for anyone 
personally’, a point echoed by three high school students in Delhi. Fur- 
thermore, students were possibly performing their student persona in 
the classroom, and thus presenting themselves as ‘studious’ rather than 
‘sexual’, for example (Mcleod and Yates 2006: 65, 55-56). There is a 
clear, if ultimately imponderable, intersectional impact arising from local 
researchers administering a questionnaire designed for a Western audience 
and authored by an Australian academic at the various national sites.’ 

There were four major sections, covering identity, gender issues (such 
as sharing housework and abortion), attitudes to the women’s movement 
and socio-economic data. This article focuses on the identity section of 
the questionnaire, which asked the respondent to complete the statement 
‘Tam...’ ten times. This task initially stumped many Australian students, 
and, I was told by the local researcher, the Mumbai respondents. 

The number of ‘I am’ responses averaged around seven or eight (see 
Table 2). I anticipated a focus on identity categories such as gender and 
nationality, as was discovered by Emmison and Western (1990: 247) 
who reported that over half their respondents ranked family group mem- 
bership and being Australian as very important.’ In fact, respondents in 


1 For a discussion of such issues, seo Kelsky (2001: 243). 

2? ‘Family group membership’ was ranked as very important by sixty-two per cent of 
the sample, ‘Australian’ by fifty-two per cent, ‘gender’ by thirty-three per cent and ‘occupe- 
tion’ by thirty per cent (Emmison and Wester 1990: 247). 
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many of my samples identified emotional and physical states and person- * 
ality characteristics, providing some support for Beck’s (2002: 213) claim 
that the ‘zombie categories’ of class, gender and to a lesser extent ethni- 
city, have been replaced with ‘self-organised concern for others’ around 
‘food, the body, sexuality, identity’. A selection of classifications of the 
‘Iam ...’ statements is shown in Table 2, revealing variations by gender 
and country sample. Braving the shoals of translating the survey instru- 
ment and its concepts across cultures, this article explores the gendered 
and national patterns in these responses, particularly through the themes 
of individualism and social embeddedness. 


i 
Crafting selves: subjectivity and identity? 


As Stuart Hall puts it, ‘identities are stories we tell about history, a 
retelling of the past’ (Visweswaran 1994: 137). 
Individualization consists in transforming human ‘identity’ from a 
‘given’ into a ‘task’—and charging the actors with the responsibility 
for performing that task and for the consequences (also the side-effects) 
of their performance (Bauman 2001: 144). 


In her introduction to Social Reform, Sexuality and the State, Patricia 
Uberoi (1996: ix) suggests that the history of social reform, as taught to 
students in India, ‘is seen as animated by the progressive modem ideals 
of individualism, egalitarianism and humanism, and also by a “nation- 
alist” impulse to restore the pristine values of Indian civilisation’ (ibid.). 
Uberoi captures here the tension between modemisation into similarity 
with economically developed Western democracies and the maintenance 
of traditional national difference, a tension experienced insistently in 


> Subjectivity and identity have specific meanings in the social sciences. Subjectivity 
refers to unconscious and conscious emotions and thoughts which are historically and 
socially produced and contextnalised as an individual places herself ın the social and 
material world (Hobson 2000: 240, Weedon 1987: 32). Identity denotes how individuals 
are positioned in.the social world via social categories such as gender, ethnicity, race, 
sexual preference (Clammer 2000. 211, Cranny-Prancis et al. 2003: 33). Subjectivity and 
-identity are ‘precarious, contradictory’ (Weedon 1987: 33) works-in-progress because 
individuals are tom between desires and drives on the one hand and cultural and social 
demands on the other (Cranny-Francis et al. 2003: 11). 
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countries like India and China as they undergo rapid economic transfor- 
mation. In the Indian case, tradition is expressed in the domain of family 
and domesticity through the valorisation of the patriarchal joint family, 
in which fathers arrange the marriages of their children and wives live in 
the husbands’ household (Uberoi 1999: 190). 

Two Bollywood films, Dilwale Dulhania Le Jayenge (DDLJ, ‘The 
Brave Hearted Takes the Bride’, 1995) and Pardes (‘Foreign land’, 1997), 
which explore this tension through the lens of diasporic Indian commu- 
nities ‘have engaged with issues that professional sociologists and 
anthropologists of the family have only just begun to confront’ (Uberoi 
1999: 165). As Patricia Uberoi argues, in a world of global communication 
of images, commodities and ideas, the challenge of being and remaining 
Indian confronts those at home as well as abroad (ibid.: 166), and so are 
relevant to the subjectivities of the young Indians in my research. Both 
films “define Indianness with reference to specificities of family life, the 
institutions of courtship and marriage in particular’ (ibid.: 163). Although 
both films ‘endorse glamorous lifestyles, and effortless and guiltless con- 
sumption’, in Pardes, in particular, materialist acquisition in distant lands 
is played off against moral purity, expressed through traditional Indian 
family values (ibid.: 168, 172). Fleeting sexual attraction (‘romance’) is 
seen as an inferior alternative to the arranged marriage (Uberoi 2001a: 
183), individual desire and community obligation felicitously combined 
in fiction through the ‘arranged love marriage’ (Uberoi 1999: 164). 

In the dualistic constructions of self and other criticised by Uberoi 
(1990: 71-2), a common presumption is that modernisation encourages 
the more individualised identities that predominate in the West. In trad- 
itional Chinese culture, ‘identity itself has been typically understood in 
relationship to an “other” (the term “rentong” means “to recognise one’s 
commonality with others”)’ (Chen and Dilley 1998: 3). By contrast, in 
the West ‘identity [is] formed through distinction-from-others’ (ibid.; 
see also Hertz 2001: 280). Following economic reform, female independ- 
ence has been extended from the economic to include personality and 
spirit (Croll 1995: 155). The Sixth National Women’s Congress in China 
promoted a new notion of self-reference in the ‘four selfs’: self-respect, 
self-confidence, self-reliance and self-improvement. Instead of the ‘we’ 
of factory, farm or family, there is an emerging ‘I’ (ibid.: 150; see also 
Li 1999: 47), possibly a result also of the one child policy. However, in 
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response to both Western images and the gender-neutrality of the Com- 
munist era. a ‘self-orientalising’ move in Chinese advertising advocates 
the dongfang nibang (Oriental woman) ‘who serves the family, is attentive 
to her husband and devoted to her child’, by contrast with the ‘individu- 
alistic and hedonistic Western woman’ (Johansson 2001: 109). Just as 
feminism in Western nations has been tamed into ‘girl power’ (consump- 
tion combined with femininity), ‘economic individualism’ has emerged 
with capitalist development in Hong Kong, combining ‘utilitarian famil- 
ism’ and ongoing patriarchy. Professional women understand themselves 
as combining a career as individuals with motherhood expressing the 
familial interactional self, the latter role supported by domestic help (Lee 
2003: 94-95). In India, most women (Ruchira Ganguly-Scrase 2002: 
71, 73) spoke with ‘couched the language of empowerment in terms of 
individual choice’, although many algo regretted the loss of state protec- 
tion through secure employment and a guaranteed place in higher edu- 
cation, even if more so for their families than themselves. 

The Wester folk tradition of subjectivity has found recent expression 
in the individualisation thesis. Put baldly, this thesis claims that former 
certainties—of one career for life, one marriage and family for life, one 
neighbourhood for life, a reciprocal citizenship in which the welfare state 
protects its members from economic hardship and physical and emotional 
risk—have been blown away by the gales of globalisation and economic 
neo-liberalism. Increasingly insecure employment, reduced protection 
from the state and voluntary familial and emotional ties mean that people 
are ‘forced’ to be free: they have no other option but to rely on their own 
capacities. Necessity is made into a virtue: developing one’s capacities 
is a ‘duty to oneself’, as opposed to ‘the traditional view of ethics, in 
which duties are necessarily social in character and adjust the individual 
to the whole’ (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim 2002: 7). These ideas are 
captured in terms such as ‘do-it-yourself biographies’ (ibid.: 3, 164) or 
‘reflexive projects of the self’ (Giddens in Budgeon 2001: 9). 

In the Western, modernist tradition, personhood is part of what some- 
one is, an individual, whereas in a more relational epistemology, person- 
hood emerges out of what someone does in relation to others (Milton 
2002: 47). Modelled on the ideal of the masculine independent individual, 
idealised maturity for Westerners is achieved in (presumed) independence 
from others. By contrast, in many Asian cultures agency lies in the enact- 
meat of relationships, for example the ‘familial self’ that incorporates 
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the other (Parker 2005: 10). Indeed, the Japanese famously focus on an 
interactional self. Where Western ‘independence’ is seen as ‘selfish im- 
maturity’ (Edwards 1989: 126), Japanese adulthood is achieved as one 
develops a sensitivity to social relations with and obligations to others, 
and as one learns to maintain these social links (Kondo in Edwards 1989: 
127; Liddle and Nakajima 2000: 280). A Japanese school text published 
at the height of economic growth, called ‘An Image of the Human Beings 
that are to be Hoped For’ (Morris-Suzuki 1998: 124), emphasises the 
distinction between ‘unique individuality’ (the ‘inner self”) and the inter- 
actional self forged ‘in social institutions: the family (ie), society, and 
the state’. Social institutions foster ‘the development of “healthy” indi- 
viduals who, when they go out into the wider world, will be able to “love 
their work, develop it and sacrifice themselves to it” (Kosaka in Morris- 
Suzuki 1998: 125). While this opposition overstates the distinction be- 
tween societies based on individualism and those based on interactionism, 
Kelsky’s study of female Japanese workers employed by US and other 
companies reveals that differences are significant. The Japanese work- 
ers experienced the foreign company as just ‘a bunch of individuals’, 
whereas one can feel ‘love’ for the Japanese company which is a ‘family’ 
(2001: 213). 

A number of Japanese respondents in my research commented on the 
interactional self: 


tendency to depend on someone (amae [depending on the kindness of 
others]), strong personality. (female, Tokyo, university student) 

I am a small existence in human society, I am one of innumerable 
lives on earth, I exist not because I think, but because others think. 
(male, Tokyo, high school student) 


Others noted their social skills that oiled interaction, including being 
punctual, inconspicuous, able to greet people properly and watchful of 
others’ responses.‘ 


4 Vervoom (2002: 43) claims that ‘In Indonesia, Thailand or Japan, rules that fall 
under the heading of manners or etiquette may be elaborate and are regarded as much 
more than expressions of politeness’: they “help define the individual’s position in society’. 
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Dualistic constructions opposing Western individualism to Asian inter- 
actional selves smack of orientalism: Westerners have agency and auton- 
omy while Easterners have family and community. This kind of dualism 
readily slides into ‘post-feminist neo-liberalism’ (Braidotti 2005: 171) 
among some Westerners who claim that Western women no longer need 
feminism because they have achieved equality, by contrast with women 
beyond the West who are still in need of liberation. Westem media regu- 
larly offer images of totally victimised ‘child prostitutes’, ‘battered 
maids’, ‘mail-order brides’ and burka-clad women in need of liberation. 
Overcompensating for these representations, the post-colonial cultural 
cringe sometimes produces “Third World’ women as totally agentic polit- 
ical subjects, making revolution, striving for peace or supporting their 
families with microcredit (Bulbeck 2007; Ram 1991). Uberoi’s (1990: 
75, 78) discussion of Kristeva’s About Chinese Women (1974) suggests 
this opposition: the Chinese woman is perceived as ‘enfranchised, lib- 
erated’ by contrast with the oppressed Western woman, while the Indian 
woman ‘has served to reassure Western feminism of its concrete his- 
torical gains’. Hither way, non-Western subjects are essentialised as unlike 
Western women, until they too take on Western subjectivity frames (see 
Chow 1991). 

Thus, I do not wish to argue that Westerners are ‘individualistic’ and 
Asians are ‘collectivist’—heroically naive assumptions. All the samples 
reflect aspects of individualised identity and an interactional self, but in 
different proportions and in particular ways. Some Asian respondents 
identify their particularity, just as most Anglophone respondents see them- 
selves as connected in webs of romance, family and citizenship. One 
way to avoid simple dualistic traps, then, is to explore the different ways 
in which the relationship between individual and group is achieved in 
various cultural situations. 

I 
Categorical affiliations and individualised 
beings: Family, citizenship and sex 
/ 

A true Indian, A student, A useless son of an ideal father, Dumb son 

of an intelligent father, A cute but lost Indian, A God lover, An ideal 


citizen, A thinking creature, A friend of the poor, A true friend of the 
downtrodden. (male, Delhi, high school student) 
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According to my colleague Xianlin Song, to whom I am grateful for this 
insight (pers. comm. 12 November 2004), the Chinese understand their 
role in the world in terms of jia (family) or guo (country). During the 
Cultural Revolution, the government emptied the social world of jia, 
replacing it with guo in the form of the Party. For example, parents and 
children were encouraged to turn against each other; the Party chose 
marriage partners (Evans 1997: 8; Rofel 1999: 219) and, was the main 
conduit for the allocation of consumption items (Davis 2000: 3, 5). Since 
1979, economic reform has meant a return to jia, including Confucian 
family values, the expression of religion, and accumulation of personal 
wealth by families (Soucy 2001: 35). 

However, my respondents suggest that the grip of guo has not been 
released: political party or activist group involvement distinguishes the 
Chinese sample, in particular the Beijing sub-sample where about half 
the respondents claim an involvement or interest in politics, compared 
with around ten per cent for most of the other samples. Beijing respond- 
ents ‘love’ their country or are ‘loyal’ to their people; several are anti- 
American or anti-Japanese. Patriotism and political involvement are 
woven together in positions of reéponsibility, such as membership of 
Communist Party organs, particularly the Communist Youth League of 
China? Men were ‘future leaders of [our] country’: 


Loyal to my people and mother country, Dreaming of being a great 
ruler, Very confident, Living in a happy family. (male, Beijing, uni- 
versity student) 


A future builder of the nation, Pay attention to current affairs and 
politics, A cool and handsome boy. (male, Shanghai, high school 
student) 


By contrast, environmentalism and peace were more often noted as 
political engagements by the Australian and Japanese samples, a young 
woman of the Baha’i faith self-defining as follows: 


3 Lisa Rofel’s (1999: 221) claim that the younger generation is fascinated with romance, 
consumerism, individual expressions of themselves and their interests, rather than com- 
nutted to promoting the Communist state 1s more accurate for the Shanghai than Beying 
sub-samples. 
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A human being with faults to overcome, A spiritual being answer- 
able to my soul & God, ... Full of youthful energy and determination 
to change the world. (female, Perth, high school student) 


While both males and females in each sample self-identified in terms 
of nationality and family group membership, more males chose the former 
and more females the latter. The gender difference for patriotism (and 
also political engagement) was particularly sharp in the Indian sample: 


An Indian, A fan of Saurav Ganguly (cricketer), A student of class 
XI, Someone who loves animals, Interested in sports, In love with the 
Hindi language, Respectful to the national flag, Respectful to the 
national anthem, Respectful to my elders. (Delhi, male, high school 
student) 


Numerous descriptions pit the individualism of Westerners against 
the collective of family obligations, especially in Confucianism (for ex- 
ample, the comparison of family values in USA, Japan and South Korea 
in Tsuya and Bumpass 2004: 2). It is claimed that Asian women are 
reluctant to seek assistance in the case of domestic violence, which puts 
individual needs above those of the family and community (Agnew 1996 
for India). That marriage is an alliance of families is made clear in the 
closing scene of Pardes when the young couple do not embrace each 
other but rather one father embraces his (foster-)son and the other father 
embraces his daughter, while the couple ‘eye each other over the respect- 
ive shoulders of their fathers’ (Uberoi 1999: 191). 

Among the four samples considered here, the Chinese respondents 
were the most likely to identify themselves as a member of a family 
group (sister, son, aunt, ‘a good daughter’, ‘an older brother’, and so 
on), but the Australian sample was not the least likely to do so. Among 
the female samples, the Indian sample, by a small margin, was the least 
likely to define themselves by family connection while the Japanese male 
sample was the least likely among the male samples (Table 2). 

Several female Indian respondents in their self-descriptions combined 
traditional homely accomplishments with studiousness: a “good 
daughter’, ‘good at housework’, ‘a very good cook’, a ‘modern girl’, ‘an 
ambitious girl’, ‘very serious about my studies’. By contrast with the 
female Indians’ identification of household accomplishments, one 
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Japanese female commented that she does not ‘strongly wish to get mar- 
ried’, preferring to work, and another does not like children, adding that 
she does like money. These comments encapsulate the pressures that 
have produced falling fertility rates in Japan. 

My results are in line with research findings that sexual identity is a 
more significant element of self-identity among Westerners (Bulbeck 
1998; Moore 1994), in contrast to the virtual absence of sexual desire 
and sexual orientation self-descriptors from the Asian respondents, at 
least for young people answering a questionnaire in a classroom setting. 
As Jennifer Coates (2003: 70-1) found in all-male conversations among 
young English men, sexual identity was so fragile that homosexuality, 
women and sexuality were topics where powerful bonding was achieved 
through intense prohibitions on self-identification as anything other than 
a ‘normal’ hyper-heterosexual male. The salience of sexuality issues for 
the Australian sample is expressed in several ways. First there was a 
refusal of femaleness and homosexuality among males, the Australian 
males keen to assert that they were ‘not female’ while seven respondents, 
mostly males, defined themselves as ‘not gay’ and nine as ‘heterosexual’. 
No young men identified as gay, although one female respondent was ‘a 
lesbian’, and another has ‘had a few intimate relationships with people 
of the same sex’ (female, Perth, high school student). Two were unsure 
as to their sexual identity, for example ‘a lesbian ... I think’ but ‘confused’ 
(female, Perth, university student). Furthermore, Australian males de- 
scribed themselves as ‘sexy’, ‘horny’, ‘a chick magnet’, ‘well-endowed’, 
‘all that is man’ or, in a less sexual register, as ‘cool guys’. Many described 
themselves as ‘good looking’ (particularly the Italian-Australians). 
A handful of young women identified themselves as sexually desirable, 
for example as ‘sex on toast’ or ‘totally after men’. However, young 
Anglophone women were more likely to identify themselves as ‘gorgeous’ 
or ‘feminine’. Rather than explicit discussions of sexual desire, the female 
Asian respondents ‘like boys’ while the ‘beautiful’ males (notably a self- 
definition in the Indian sample) ‘like girls’, sometimes ‘very much’: 
‘I like women, I like especially beautiful women, I am normal’ (male, 
Tokyo, high school student). Unlike the Indian and Chinese samples, 
this comment indicates that some of the Japanese imagined the possibility 
of sexualities other than heterosexual (‘normal’), one indeed saying he 
was ‘intermediate sex’ (male, Tokyo, university student). While clearly 
not proof of how young people might respond in other environments, 
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these results indicate that the cultural codes for expressing and perhaps 
performing one’s sexuality in public are different across countries. Not 
all male respondents were cocooned in the kindness of family, as the 
‘useless son of an ideal father’ cited at the head of this section suggests. 
It is to the expectations of others that I now turn. 


IV 
Biographies of the self: Working with 
great ambition or the value of being ‘me’ 


Ambitious but I am always in adversities, Living in hypocrisy and 
lies.... A person with ideals but trated by reality, An obedient 
child in my parents’ eyes but actually I am not, A woman who wants 
to be a man but I am not abnormal, Not happy, Disgusted by the edu- 
cation system in China but I can do nothing about it. (female, Beijing, 
high school student) 


Caught in a mindless battle between two conflicting cultures, Unsure 
as to what I believe, Unsure as to what my life is ABOUT, Your typical 
angsty teenage girl. (female, Sydney, high school student) 


Great person in world, Going to remove poverty from India, Going to 
solve Indian [religious?] tension, Not going to tolerate any corruption, 
A great cricketer. (male, Mumbai, university student) 


Not surprisingly, these young people are preoccupied with the identity 
of ‘student’ and associated issues, such as whether or not they are doing 
well at or enjoying school. Perhaps also unsurprisingly, the Confucian- 
oriented Chinese respondents were the most likely to note their student 
identity. The Indian sample was the most complacent in identifying 
themselves as ‘good’ students, along with the Chinese males, several 
Chinese and one Indian student describing themselves as ‘geniuses’. The 
Australian and Japanese samples were’ more or less divided between 
being good or bad students, for example, two Australian respondents 
writing ‘I am dumb’ and ‘I am stupid’ ten times. The Australian sam- 
ple were more likely to identify an emotional response to their studies: 
on the one hand ‘happy’, ‘enthusiastic’ or ‘interested’; on the other, 
‘bored’, ‘slack’, ‘careless’ or ‘anxious’. One baldly stated ‘school is shit’. 
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A Japanese respondent dejectedly noted, ‘I am not hard working, I am 
quite sure that I am just like a so-called spiritless student in reality’ (male, 
Tokyo, high school student). An unusual Indian respondent was a ‘Very 
naughty child’, ‘Not interested in study little bit’ (male, Delhi, high school 
student). 

Future orientation was more common among the Australian females 
than the males: ‘In control of my Destiny’ (female, Adelaide, high school 
student); ‘Striving to be successful, Learning planning my future’ (female, 
Perth, high school student). As Harris (2003: 43) notes, “Young women 
are frequently described as more confident, assertive, self-assured and 
keener to seize all of life’s opportunities than either their male peers or 
their foremothers’. Some Japanese respondents also had ‘future dreams’ 
or ‘goals’: ‘I don’t feel comfortable not having a goal’ (female, Tokyo, 
university student). But for many of the Chinese respondents, future- 
orientation was not only an expression of their own dreams, a link between 
studying hard now to become a doctor tomorrow, but was also about 
serving their country or realising their family’s ambitions, about doing 
one’s duty: ‘A person with strong desire to advance, ... Very patriotic’ 
(male, China). Unlike the more diffident Australian males, Chinese 
males and females expressed large dreams: 


Dreaming of setting up my own company which can rank in the list of 
the world top 500. (male, Beijing, university student) 


_ Determined to be a successful career woman, Chinese, Politically 
ambitious. (female, Beijing, high school student) 


By contrast, the young Chinese woman quoted at the head of this sec- 
tion was struggling with the contradiction between her own desires and 
the norms of family and society around her. I would suggest that future- 
orientation may be an acceptable mechanism for expression of individual 
desires in a society where duty to others is emphasised. 

Individuality did not come easily to most of the Asian respondents. 
As one Japanese male said, ‘I have never really delved into who I am, 
I don’t know what to write’. On the other hand, the Australian samples 
are comfortable expressing their individuality in terms of identifying 
‘I am me’, ‘myself’, ‘Who I am’, ‘An individual’, ‘unique’, ‘different’ 
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or ‘special’. Some respondents gave more than one ‘I am’ answer along 
these lines® while another wrote, ‘Incredibly selfish (but I don’t care)’ 
(female, Adelaide, high school student). Through their knowledge of the 
song ‘I am woman’, twelve Australian respondents described themselves 
using this and other phrases from Helen Reddy’s women’s liberation 
anthem, in three cases combined with an assertion of individuality: 


I am, Woman, Hear me roar, In numbers, Too big, To ignore, Me, 
And, Me, Alone, Me. (female, Adelaide, high school student) 


Invincible, Woman, Determined to achieve and succeed, Great, A win- 
ner, A winner, A winner, Me. (female, Adelaide, high school student) 


Male respondents also expressed their individuality, for example: 


Free to do what I want, Me, Trouble with a capital ‘T’, Not you, Your 
worst nightmare, White. (male, Adelaide, high school student) 


A small number of other Australian males used similar superlatives 
in their self-descriptions, such as a ‘hero’, ‘Spiderman’, ‘amazing’, ‘the 
greatest’, ‘the best’, ‘breathtaking’, ‘a legend’, ‘a powerhouse’, ‘massive’, 
even ‘the future dictator of the earth’ (male, Perth, high school student). 
While these may be tongue-in-cheek, very few respondents in the Asian 
samples described themselves in such ways. Apart from the Australian 
sample, the only other group to refer to their individuality to any great 
extent were the Japanese males, who identified as ‘I’, ‘me’ or ‘watashi’ 
(Japanese for T), while three were ‘ego-centred’. Western notions of 
personality are heavily imbued with ‘freedom’ and ‘authenticity’. West- 
erners, it is assumed, desire to be free to be themselves: the ‘real you’ 
(Bellah et al. 1985: 23; Budgeon 2003: 67-8). This makes of individual- 
ism a conformist requirement (Doi 1986: 51, 55). In their fashions of the 
moment, Western teenagers are in uniform. The Western individual 
imagines him/herself as unique and yet is a highly standardised ‘unit of 
production’ in the labour and c6nsumption market. 


6 A rural Catholic school student wrote ‘An individual’ ten times. 
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Another means of identifying individuality was by writing one’s name, 
accounting for all but one of the self-identifications produced by the 
Indian sample, and occurring in some of the other samples (as Table 2 
shows). I identified naming oneself as a weaker form of individualisation 
than assertions of selfhood, as one student said: ‘Jenny (am I allowed to 
put my name? it’s important)’ (female, Perth, high schoo] student). An 
additionally striking feature of the Indian sample, particularly the Delhi 
respondents, is their self-identification as ‘fans’: 25.9 per cent described 
themselves as ‘fan’ of someone or something, compared with 3.4 per 
cent of the Chinese (one of whom was ‘fan of the Internet’), 1.8 per cent 
of the Australians (almost all nominating football clubs) and 0.6 per cent 
of the Japanese (the data in Table 2 show the response for pursuits (such 
as listening to music), interests (such as reading science fiction as well 
as ‘fandom’). Indians most often defined themselves as fans of movie 
stars or cricketers, while one young woman is even a ‘fan’ of Mahatma 
Gandhi and another of Subhash Chandra Bose. The typical self- 
description consisted of the student’s name followed by their class and 
school. Following these were gender-differentiated but overlapping 
interests: 


A fan of Hindi films, Interested in dancing, A fan of Shah Rukh— 
Kajol (Hindi film actors). (female, Delhi, high school student) 


A fan of Fardeen Khan (actor), Planning to become a successful lady, 
Respectful to my parents. (female, Delhi, high school student) 


Fan of Sourav Ganguly, Fan of Abhishek Bachchan ... Good in playing 
cricket and football, Good in speaking English and Hindi, Loyal to 
my studies, Good worker of computer. (male, Delhi, high school 
student). 


The young men were more often ‘fans’ of cricket, sometimes football, 
and played sports; the girls were more often ‘fans’ of Bollywood film 
stars, and liked reading, dancing, cooking and housekeeping. Among the 


7 Only one non-Indian actor was identified: ‘Keann Reeves’. Another respondent 
nommated ‘Ronaldo’, probably the soccer player ‘Custiano’ Ronaldo, who played for 
Brazil 
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Indians worthy of fanhood’ were the cricketers Sachin Tendulkar and 
Saurav Ganguly, the actor Shahrukh Khan (the most popular, chosen by 
twelve respondents, mainly female) who won the Filmfare best actor 
award for his role in DDLJ (Uberoi 1999: 179), while also starring in 
Pardes. Chosen by four respondents was Salman Khan, while Akshay 
Kumar, Sunny Deol, Feroz Khan and his son Fardeen Khan, Abhishek 
Bachchan and Hrithik Roshan, were mentioned by one or two respond- 
ents. Female stars were less often nominated, although a scattering of 
respondents identified Amisha Patel, Aishwarya Rai, Kajol (who starred 
opposite Shah Rukh Khan in DDL J) and Karisma Kapoor. Without further 
evidence, ideally interviews with the young Indians in question, inter- 
pretation of what fandom means to young Indians is conjectural. It would 
appear from the interests nominated that ‘fandom’ operates to connect 
respondents to others via popular cultural pursuits (cricket and Bollywood 
for example), but also to express deferential identity with other valued 
aspects of society, hence identification of political figures. 

Apart from the Japanese, who tended to pursue their sporting and 
other interests in ‘circles’, informal groups for enjoying activities which 
do not require the same level of commitment as playing sport for a club, 
almost twice as many young men as young women play sport. The results 
confirm Australia as a sporting nation, particularly for the young men, 
half of whom are engaged in sport, describing themselves as ‘the best 
footballer in my class’, ‘a qualified cricket coach’, ‘a St Kilda f.c. sup- 
porter (AFL), a senior cricketer at Kingston’. The young Indian men are 
not far behind; in also playing cricket, they record a shared history as 
colonies in the British Empire: ‘Fond of collecting cricket cards, Fond 
of playing cricket, Fond of eating also’ (male, Delhi, high school student). 

In contrast to expressions of individuality were definitions of the self 
in a dyadic relationship, for example describing oneself as ‘beloved’, 
‘lovable’, ‘liked’ but also ‘lonely’. Two of the Indians quoted above ex- 
pressed this dyadic relationship with ‘A useless son of an ideal father’ 
and “Respectful to my elders’. However, dyadic relationships were most 
commonly expressed by the Chinese sample, for example, ‘a happy 
daughter getting along quite well with my parents’ (female, Beijing, uni- 
versity student); ‘eager to get on well with others’ (male, Beijing, univers- 
ity student). 
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Some respondents expressed both independence and interdependence: 


Myself, A student, Chinese, A girl, My mother’s daughter, My father’s 
daughter, My friend’s friend, An English learner, A member of the 
Student Union, Self-confident. (female, Beijing, university student) 


Very clever and lovely, ... My classmates and I help each other and 
care about each other, I like keeping my own opinion, Like to follow 
the fashion and keep up with the trend. (male, Shanghai, high school 
student) 


Able to be whatever I want to be, Allowed to be who I choose I be, 
Athletic, Able to love, Able to be loved, The future of women, Able to 
change things if I don’t like the way they are done. (female, Adelaide, 
high school student) 


While this young woman identified her unique individuality and agency 
within a framework of social connection, some Japanese respondents 
struggled with the ‘conformity’ demanded by their society: 


People can’t understand me, I take a train, I like to travel, I eat rice, 
I will live until I die. (male, Tokyo, university student) 


Sometimes get depressed. But I usually recover from it after sleeping, 
I live by the support from friends, family and many other people, 
I can’t communicate with someone I don’t get along well with. (male, 
Tokyo, university student) 


I get elated when I get praised, good at being amiable to anybody, 
I like to be alone, I feel relieved and relaxed to be surrounded with 
people/friends. (female, Tokyo, high school student) 


Take family seriously, My priority is not myself—other people, 
Impatient, Irresolute (wavering), Do my own thing by myself. (female, 
Tokyo, university student) 


Countering the interactional self were ‘strong-willed’ ‘tactless’ 
‘mavericks’ who ‘dislike group activities’ and ‘do as they please’: ‘I want 
to be as I am’ (female, Tokyo, high school student). Such henjin, or people 
with ‘strange’ personalities, are ‘selfish’ (‘have their own ideas’ as one 
helpfully explained). However, other respondents noted that these ‘mis- 
understood’ people are not ‘the usual Japanese you find on the street’ 
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and may be conflicted in their connections with Japanese society: ‘I don’t 
think nationality is necessary but sometimes I think of myself as really 
Japanese’. 

Japanese respondents achingly noted that they were a ‘failed person’ 
(male, Tokyo, university student) whose existence was ‘trivial’, or asked 
‘Who am I? What am I? I am a man, Student, I am bad, I am a hypo- 
crite’ (male, Tokyo, high school student). Beck and Beck-Gernsheim 
(2002: 38) suggest that existential angst arises with projects of the self: 
‘Am I really happy?’, ‘Am I really fulfilled?’, “Who exactly is the I saying 
and asking this?’, sending people to the four comers of the earth, into 
therapy, exercise and religious movements searching for personal fulfil- 
ment: ‘they throw away the best marriages and rapidly enter new ties.... 
They pull themselves up by the roots, to see whether the roots are really 
healthy’. Like the Japanese quoted above, Australian respondents were 
‘Always finding myself corrected’, ‘Trying to be more self-confident’, 
“Young, Afraid, Unsure, Small’. An ‘invincible’ woman who was ‘Myself, 
The ultimate, A winner, A dreamer, A fighter, Everything’, concluded 
‘Tam pretending to be confident’ (female, Adelaide, high school student). 


Vv 
Conclusion 


Obsequious to foreign things, Fond of Japanese cartoons. (male, 
Beijing, high school student) 

Like America, Like Japan, Like TV, Like Japanese pop music, rap 
music, hip hop and R&B (female, Tokyo, high school student). 

In the interstices of discourse, Orientalist presumptions reappear 
(Uberoi 1990: 86). 


Adapting Boyrdieu, Tessa Morris-Suzuki (1998: 199) suggests that 
‘““position takings” relate to the definition of identity within the inter- 
secting network of knowledge resources to which we have access. Human 
beings do not usually possess a single identity—as “Japanese,” “Chris- 
tian,” or “middle-class”—but adopt various positions in different social 

The ‘identity positions’ of each particular group are formed from a 
subset of positions, symbolic markers which become the badge of a given 
identity (Morris-Suzuki 1998: 200). My data source is but a crude measure 
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of the complexities of cross-cutting subjectivities that appear to mark 
the lives of many middle-class urban young people. Even so, there are 
strong national differences as well as overlapping characteristics across 
the samples. Sexualised ‘individualism’ is more the hallmark of the 
Australian sample; the Japanese appear most anxious in their negotiation 
of self and other; identity is expressed through ambition in Confucian 
China and as fandom in India. My findings, I hope, avoid Western uni- 
versalism/ethnocentrism which constructs the self as the universal subject 
as well as orientalism which constructs the other as different from the 
self, either superior or inferior (Uberoi 1990). Many of the middle-class 
Asian respondents, if less so than the Australian sample, appear to ex- 
press a post-Orientalist hybridised universalism which avoids a dualism 
rendered as cither sameness—difference or universalism—particularism. 
Multiple discourses are available to almost everyone in the world, thanks 
to modernisation and globalisation: Hollywood is contested by Bolly- 
wood, McDonald’s by sushi. Subjects work the interstices between dis- 
courses, even if my findings confirm that Asian respondents are found 
more at the social connection end of the continuum and Anglophone 
respondents at the individuality end. Nevertheless, respondents’ self- 
ascriptions combine commonalities shared across humanity with the dis- 
tinctive markers of values and inequalities which make us engagingly 
dissimilar from culture to culture. 
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I 
Introduction 


This article takes a comparative look at the matrilineal family in the 
context of development and change and the effect this has on gender 
relations and ethnic identity among two sub-Himalayan indi genous com- 
munities, the Mosuo of China’s Yunnan province and the Khasi of North- 
East India. The comparison is prompted by several factors. In the first 
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place, anthropological research on matrilineal societies has tended to 
view and interpret the matrilineal institution from the perspective of the 
patrilineal system. This approach has not only produced a rather distorted 
picture of the system, as inherently unstable and doomed to extinction 
when faced with forces of modernisation and economic differentiation, 
but also obscured factors relating to culture and ethnicity that underline 
their social organisation and shape their internal and external relations. 
Second, matrilineal societies have often tended to be valorised as ‘bastions 
of matriarchy’ where women not only have rights over children and pro- 
perty but also possess power and autonomy. This view is especially found 
in popular representations of the Mosuo, and to a lesser extent the Khasi. 
Third, as many feminists have shown, kinship not only serves as an im- 
portant organising principle of society but also a site where gender and 
notions of identity are constructed and played out, processes that invari- 
ably produce adverse consequences for women. These factors demand a 
fresh look at the matter. 

The Mosuo and Khasi share several geo-physical and social character- 
istics: both are located in regions that are geographically remote and 
economically under-developed; both follow the matrilineal principle of 
descent; each is an ethnic minority surrounded by majority populations 
that are markedly different in their kinship organisation as well as in 
their culture and tradition, causing them to become highly conscious 
of their identity; each has been exposed to vast external influences— 
Tibetan Buddhism and tourism among the Mosuo, Christianity, western 
education and political modernisation among the Khasi. A comparative 
analysis can thus provide valuable insights into the structure and internal 
dynamics of matrilineal societies, and the strategies they evolve to counter 
the forces of change. 


ut 
Contextualising the field 


Before proceeding with the analysis, a geographical and social context- 
ualisation of the two societies is in order. To begin with, the Mosuo are 
one of China’s minority nationalities that are spread between the Yongning 
basin of Ninglang County in Yunnan province and the west of Yanyuan 
County in Sichuan (see Map 1). 
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MAP 1 | 
Map of Yunnan 
Inset: Map of China with Location of Yunnan 








In official terms, however, the Mosuo! lack an identity of their own 
but are clubbed together with the Naxi, a fairly large and relatively 
advanced people residing in Lijiang and the surrounding areas of Yunnan. 
Repeated appeals made by the Mosuo to the local and central admin- 
istration to recognise them as a separate (minority) nationality distinct 

! Traditionally, the word Mosuo is a generic name for the Naxi, the Na, the NaRn and 
Nahing, but today, the Mosuo are subsumed within the larger category of Naxi. Currently, 
the name Mosuo is used primarily by the people who are largely concentrated in Yongning 
basin and in villages on the eastern side of Lugu Lake (west of Yanyaan county) in Sichnan 
province. Cai Hua gives the approximate populations of these groups as: Naxi 210,000 
persons, Mosuo 30,000, NaRa 7,000, Nahing 3,000 (2001, 35). The Director of Religious 
Affairs, Ninglang County, however, claims that the Mosuo are much more mmerous, at 
roughly 40,000. 
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from the Naxi yielded little success, with the government recognising 
them only as a separate people (Mosuo ren) but not as a separate nation- 
ality (minzu).? The state’s stance finds lucid expression at the Nationality 
Park at Kunming where the Naxi are represented by a model village in 
which diverse aspects of their culture are depicted. The Mosuo, however, 
are represented only by a family house. 

While the state treats the Mosuo and the Naxi as a single category, 
there are sharp differences in their social and cultural characteristics. 
Whereas the Mosuo are strongly matrilineal characterised by visiting 
marriage (described by the natives as ‘walking marriage’—se se or axia 
(over)—or zou hun as it is called in Mandarin) and large sibling-based 
households, the Naxi are largely patrilineal. Influenced by the majority 
Hans, the Naxi have moved away from matriliny, replacing visiting mar- 
riage by arranged and stable relationships. Even otherwise, the Mosuo 
and the Naxi lead isolated lives with little interaction between them. It is 
with the Pumi (another minority nationality of Yunnan) and the Han that 
the Mosuo share close physical space. In the two villages in the Lugu 
Lake area where we carried out our fieldwork, while the Naxi are con- 
spicuous by their scanty presence, the Pumi and the Han constitute sizable 
section of the population. Out of seventy-six households in lower Luoshui 
village,‘ thirty-three belong to the Mosuo, twenty-one to the Pumi, thirteen 


2 Official recognition of a group as a minority nationality makes the group eligible for 
special treatment in many areas, such as education, health, economic development and 
exemption from the stungently enforced one-child policy Though the benefits vary, official 
recognition of an ethnic group as a minority nationality in China is similar to the grant of 
Scheduled Tribe status to groups deemed to suffer from centuries of isolation and social 
and economic backwardness in India Accordmg to the 1990 Census, there were 56 separate 
nationalites m China, and over 90 per cent of the population belonged to the Han majority 
nationality. 

3 The Nationality Park is a cluster of miniaturo villages, spread over approximately 
ninety hectares, depicting the cultural life and practices of Yunnan’s twenty-six minority 
nationalities. Each ‘village’ 1s manned by tramed and appropriately costumed guides who 
besides narraimg the history and culture of the ethnic group, are also expected to entertain 
tho visitors with traditional songs and dances. 

4 According to Mr Zeta Dorp, our key informant in the village, there are actually 
more than eighty households. However, due to the prestige attached to extended house- 
holds, neo-local units that function independently are generally projected as part of their 
original family. 
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to the Han and the rest to the Bai. Similarly, out of seventy-three house- 
holds in Bazhu village, thirty-two belong to the Mosuo and the rest to 
the Han, Pumi, Lizhu and Yi. The Mosuo’s ‘sub-minority status’ in relation 
to the Naxi and the multiethnic character of the society play a vital role 
in shaping the current Mosuo identity. 

The Khasi are one of India’s ethnic minorities designated as Scheduled 
Tribes. They are largely settled in the four districts of the erstwhile United 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills district of Meghalaya in North-East India (see 
Map 2). Although local tradition supports the view that the Khasi are 
indigenous to their abode, historians trace their origin to South East Asia 
(Bareh 1967; Gait 1967). This historical connectivity finds expression 
in the close similarity between the Khasi and the people of South East 
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Asia, particularly in racial characteristics, language’ and social pocine 
However, exposure to colonialism, western education and Christianity,‘ 
ushered in several significant changes that were accelerated by integration 
into the Indian union. 


i 
Structural variation in Mosuo 


An important feature of the matrilineal kinship system is the diversity of 
arrangements with respect to residence, authority and inheritance. In the 
patrilineal system, all these features (descent, residence, authority, office 
and property) generally revolve round the father. In contrast, in the matri- 
lineal system, while descent is unequivocally traced through the mother, 
the actual living arrangements and power relations within the household 
are largely dependent on the rules of marriage prevailing in the society. 
Though jural authority generally lies with the mother’s brother, where 
marriage is socially recognised and provides the basis for the household, 
. the husband/father can become an important figure and locus of power 
in the family. 

In this respect, the Mosuo and the Khasi family belong to different 
structural orders. Although both reckon descent through the mother and 
the household organised round her, the difference in the value attached 
to marriage, marked by the social recognition of marriage among the 
Khasi and its absence among the Mosuo, leads to significant differences 
in their pattern of residence and the structure of authority within the 
family. Among the Khasi, the household is largely conjugal-based with 
the husband shifting into the wife’s place at the time of marriage. 

The practice of uxorilocal marriage not only makes the father an inte- 
gral part of the Khasi household, his position also finds vivid reflection 
in the symbolism of the hearth, the most important part of the house that 
signifies: warmth and hospitality where the daily task of cooking and 
entertaining is carried out. In the Khasi tradition, the three spherical stones 


3 The Kham are the only speakers of Mon Khmer (a branch of the Austro-Asiatic 
group of languages) in India. 

* Although only 64.58 per cent (1991 Census) of Khasis are Christians, the impact of 
ores ae E 
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that surround the fire in the hearth stand for ka Jawbei, the primeval 
ancestress of the clan, u Thawlang, the first father of the clan and u 
Suidnia, the first maternal uncle of the clan. These three constitute the 
cardinal points of the Khasi family. Although in ritual terms, u Thawlang 
belongs to his natal family/clan, he is a revered figure in his children’s 
house and periodically propitiated by the descendants as the progenitor 
of the clan. 

This arrangement sharply differs from the Mosuo for whom ‘marriage’ 
is a tenuous affair whose primary function is to satisfy an individual’s 
emotional and biological needs and has little to do with the family— 
each party in the relation continues to live in his/be family (subscribing 
to what sociologists call natolocal households). The institution of ‘walking 
marriage’ prevailing among the Mosuo neither binds the couple in rights 
and obligations nor confers any responsibility on the progenitor (father) 
towards the offspring. The husband/father comes only at night and leaves 
early in the morning with no social or economic obligations attached to 
the relation. The children born of the union belong to the mother, live 
with her and are looked after by her matrikin. 

In the conception of the Mosuo, the mother is the perpetuator of the 
line and the carrier of the family bone (ong) shared by the children, and 
the father has little role in the process of reproduction. This line of thinking 
is reflected in the absence of any physical or symbolic representation of 
the father in the Mosuo house. The motif of the Mosuo family centres 
solely on the mother and her brother. 

This is paralleled by the total absence of nomenclature for paternal 
relatives in Mosuo kinship vocabulary. In Mosuo kinship terminology, 
while the terms for the matrilineal kin go back four generations beyond 
ego in the ascending order and two generations in the descending order, 
there is no word for the affinal relative, such as father, father’s brother, 
father’s sister, father’s mother and/or father’s father in the native language. 
Where paternity is acknowledged, the terms of address for the father and 
other affinal relatives are either borrowed from Mandarin or the terms 
used for the matrilineal kin are simply extended to them. 

This contrasts with the Khasi where kinship terminology contains 
elaborate sets of terms for the two categories of relatives, (a) uterine or 
matrilineally-related kin (ki kur—consanguines), and (b) agnatic or patri- 
lineally-related kin (ki Aha—affines). The latter are further differentiated 
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between the members of the father’s clan (ki nia kha—those born from— 
progenitor) and the clan of the children of the brother/s or mother’s 
brother/s (ki khun kha—those we give birth to—progeny). Further, the 
practice of cross cousin marriage, though forbidden as a rule, gives the 
Khasi kinship terminology a distinctive character, similar to, yet differ- 
ent from the terminological structure of the Dravidians of South India, 
a classic example of society practicing cross-cousin-marriage (on the 
Dravidian kinship system, see Dumont 1983: chapters 1&2; Trautmann 
1981).’ 

The data from the two societies broadly supports Morgan’s theory 
that there is a close relation between the terminological system and mar- 
riage rules. The terminological system expresses the marriage rules fol- 
lowed by the people in both societies—visiting/walking marriage (zou 
hen or axia) among the Mosuo and stable/enduring relationship with co- 
residence of the conjugal pair among the Khasi. 


IV 
Gender and tourism among the Mosuo 


Despite the centrality of women in the organisation of the family and the 
much-hyped glorification of the Mosuo as the ‘bastion of matriarchy’ in 
Chinese official and popular discourse, the position of women in Mosuo 
society is far from glorious. While women enjoy rights over children 
and property, and autonomy in matters of sex and marriage, these do not 
ensure them superior status or provide them the kind of freedom enjoyed 
by the males. What accounts for this contradiction in the position of 
Mosuo women? What prevents them from capitalising on their autonomy 


7 While the Khasi kinship terminology clearly distnguishes the mother’s brother (MB) 
from father-in-law (SpF) and the father’s sister (FZ) from mother-in-law (SpM), which 
are merged among the Dravidians, the terms used for some categories of relatives overlap. 
For instance, the term kong is used both for the elder sister and elder brother’s wife. 
Smuularly, in the parental generation the term metsan 1s used for the mother’s elder sister 
(MeZ) and father’s elder brother’s wife (FeBW), and mei khynnah for the mother’s younger 
sister (MyZ) and father’s younger brother’s wife (FyBW). Although the Khasi expresses 
strong aversion to cross cousin marriage, this kind of overlap in the kinship vocabulary 
for the opposed categories of relatives points to its existence if not as a rule at least in 
practice, This viewpoint gains further credence from the fect thet the Khasi use the same 
term mama as a form of address both for the mother’s brother (MB) and the father’s 
suster’s husband (FZH). 
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and translating it into power and authority? To arrive at answers to these 
questions we need to locate Mosuo women within the specificity of their 
domestic and socio-political universe and the associated division of labour 
between the sexes. 

: In the first place, the area of operation for women is confined largely 
to the domestic sphere where their concerns primarily revolve around 
the process of biological reproduction and the means (social and eco- 
nomic) necessary to sustain these. Within this micro-universe the mother 
enjoys an important position. It is the mother who continues the family 
line and who manages the day-to-day running of the household and work 
in the field. She collects the proceeds from the sale of crops, disburses the 
same according to the needs of her children and grand children, guides 
and counsels the younger females in their affairs with men and helps 
them in raising their off spring. In all this she is expected to work in 
close co-operation with her brother or mother’s brother who is the jural 
head of the household. In practice, however, men’s traditional partici- 
pation in the caravan trade meant that the male head (mother’s brother/ 
brother) often remained absent for long periods placing the responsibility 
of administering the household squarely on the mothez/sister. Of course, 
other men could be present in the household but they rarely involved 
themselves in domestic affairs. 

Mosuo women had little role to play in the public sphere. Information 
gathered from literary sources and personal interviews in the field show 
that traditionally politics was a male-centred domain, with men occupying 
all the major administrative positions, such as tusi (indigenous chief) 
and shifu (governor).* The situation today is no better. Women’s continu- 
ing isolation from the public domain is demonstrated by the absence of 
the Women’s Federation in the study villages. On asking the members of 
the village committee (an all male body) the reasons behind the Feder- 
ation’s absence we were categorically told, ‘[O]ur women are not inter- 
ested in politics’. A close examination of the problem, however, reveals 
that far from lack of interest women are not only socialised to believe 
that politics is basically the prerogative of men, they also had little time 
and resource to compete with men, burdened as they were with mul- 
tiple household responsibilities. 


* This is a heritable title but ratified by the government; the position ıs equivalent to 
the governor of a prefecture. ` 
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The advent of tourism in the1980s added a new dimension to the 
position of women both on the symbolic and material plane. While tour- 
ism opened up new economic opportunities for the Mosuo, illustrated 
by the conversion of many Mosuo homes at Luoshui into family hotels, 
women not only had to bear the brunt of the increased workload, but 
even their sexuality was reduced to an object to be exploited in the service 
of tourism. An incident, discussed below, of a kitchen maid who quit her 
job at the hotel we stayed at, merits attention as it not only throws valu- 
able light on the work burden of women but also shows how identity and 
gender are constructed by all classes of people—Mosuo and non-Mosuo 
alike—to get the best out of tourism. 

The maid, a young Mosuo girl barely out of her teens hailing from 
Sichuan, quit after alleging that the hotel owners in the village were an 
exploitative lot who cared only for money, for which they not only ex- 
ploited their employees but also their women and culture. She also refuted 
the claim made by the Mosuo of Yunnan that they were matrilineal and 
thus constituted the real Mosuo. ‘This is false’, she said. ‘Most Mosuo 
in Lugu Lake (Luoshui) practice patrilineality and “fixed marriage” (in 
which husband and wife live together), hence they cannot be real Mosuo’. 
The latter, she claims, are found only in Sichuan province located on the 
other side of the lake, where matriliny and ‘walking marriage’ are strictly 
followed. 

This incident reflects the inner tension that exists between the Mosuo 
of Yunnan and those across the border in Sichuan, the reasons for which 
are many and varied and beyond the scope of this article. What is signifi- 
cant is the maid’s interrogation of Mosuo practices, which brings to the 
fore one of the most ticklish issues that confronts the Mosuo people 
today—the question of identity or what makes a Mosuo a real or authentic 
Mosuo. 

For the Mosuo, identity is not an abstract concept whose importance 
lies only on the symbolic plane, but a lived experience which has high 
instrumental value. In other words, identity not only marks the distinction 
between groups, it is also a cultural resource par excellence that can be 
effectively exploited for economic and political gains. In fact, long before 
the Mosuo themselves became aware of the socio-economic potential of 
their identity, critical aspects of their culture had figured prominently in 
Yunnan’s tourism industry. To lure tourists, travel brochures and guides 
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not only give wide publicity to Mosuo dance and music but also roman- 
ticise the matrilineal kinship system (described both by the Chinese state 
and the locals as matriarchal) and the institution of visiting/walking 
marriage prevailing in the society. These practices are not only repre- 
sented as exotic institutions worthy of being seen and preserved but they 
also carry the implicit message that Mosou women are sexually pro- 
miscuous and available to the tourist for the asking. Commenting on the 
effect of this popular representation of Mosuo-ness, Walsh writes, 
‘[T]hese two characteristics attributed to the Mosuo by outside repre- 
sentations become the key points of tourist desire in going to Lakeside’ 
(2001: 94, emphasis mine). 

Whether the Mosuo actually comply with the tourist’s expectations 
or not, is not the issue. What is important is the implication of this repre- 
sentation for gender identity. As matriliny and visiting marriage are central 
to Mosuo identity, the commercialisation of their identity becomes ‘highly 
gender charged’ with women bearing the major brunt of it. During field- 
work, one disturbing element observed was the suggestive use of young 
girls in films, cassettes, and live shows in the name of propagating Mosuo 
culture. Some entrepreneurially ambitious Mosuo have also joined hands 
with non-Mosuo businessmen to establish Mosuo Cultural Centres and 
‘Villages’ in the country’s metropolitan cities to publicise Mosuo culture 
abroad. To realise this objective, young girls are recruited from the vil- 
lages and after some initial grooming in one of the hotels at Luoshui, 
sent to the city as ‘cultural ambassadors’ and artistes to woo the andience 
and prospective clients or tourists with their poise and beauty. One of 
the recruiting agents for the cultural centres in the metropolis revealed 
in an interview that the main considerations for recruiting candidates are 
looks, poise, skill in ethnic songs and dances and ability to relate to 
people. That the job is a major attraction for the Mosuo is evident from 
the fact that a large number of families in the two study villages reported 
that their daughters are working at various ‘Mosuo Cultural Centre/s’ 
situated at Beijing, Shanghai, Wuhan, Hangzhou, Shenzhen, and so on. 

There is, however, a flip side to the venture. Far from donning the 
promised role of cultural emissaries the girls are in fact being used by 
their pay masters to portray a highly licentious and permissive picture of 
their society, not to speak of the erosion of Mosuo culture by western 
imported elements like night clubs and karaoke bars. 
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It is not outsiders alone who exploit the Mosuo identity, the locals 
themselves are heavily implicated in the process of projecting Mosuos 
as matriarchal to gain economic advantage. Out of the nineteen hotels 
we visited at Lugu Lake, more than half of them had names like ‘Daugh- 
ter’s Kingdom’, ‘Daughter’s Garden’, ‘Female Goddess House’, convey- 
ing the impression that Mosuo society is not only a paradise of daughters 
but also a land of free and beautiful women. That the actual position of 
women is a far cry from the image projected is another matter. Aware 
that matriarchy sells, the Mosuo use it to the hilt not only as a means to 
enhance their income but also to consolidate their position in the larger 
society. 

Even the village committee is not averse to cashing in on this. In an 
apparent bid to sustain a tourist flow and discourage unhealthy com- 
petition within the community, the village authorities at Luoshui have 
collectivised tourist activities. The committee makes it mandatory for 
each family to send at least one member to ferry the boats, lead the horses 
or take part in the evening shows, the three main entertainments the village 
provides to the tourists. Proceeds from the activities are divided equally 
between the families. Members are, however, regulated by a strict dress 
and behavioural code: only traditional Mosuo costumes can be worn and 
visiting marriage is the norm to be followed. These codes are critical not 
only to display and sell Mosuo culture to the visitors but also to preserve 
Mosuo identity which is under serious threat from the influence of the 
Hans, the Pumi and the Yi, the more numerically and politically dominant 
nationalities in the area. 


y 5 
Other influences that reinforce matriliny 


It would be naive to ascribe the importance attached to matriliny among 
the Mosuo solely to tourism. While tourism has certainly given a boost 
to matriliny the issue cannot be disassociated from the minority status 
of the Mosuo and the policies adopted by the Chinese State. Specifically, 
the repressive acts perpetrated on ethnic minorities by the Communist 
Party during the Cultural Revolution and the attempts made by the Mao 
Zedong regime to do away with walking marriage worked in no small 
way to rejuvenate and revitalise the flagging matrilineal system. 
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Viewing the system of walking marriage practiced by the Mosuo as 
primitive and socially degraded, the Communist Party passed a series of 
four legislations between 1958 and 1974 to eliminate the practice and 
replace it with socialist monogamy.’ The reforms, however, met with 
little success. On the contrary, perceiving the state-sponsored reforms 
as attempts to destroy the family (matrilineage) and wipe out their identity, 
the move strengthened the people’s attachment to matriliny. 

With the end of the reforms era (and the repressive years of the Cultural 
Revolution) and the dawn of the period of liberalisation in 1979, although 
official policy on walking marriage remained ambiguous, the Mosuo 
proceeded on a journey of cultural renaissance to revive their tradition 
and reinstate matriliny as a symbol of their identity. This step has not 
only helped them to maintain their monopoly over tourism amid growing 
competition from the Han and other minority nationalities in the region, 
such as the Pumi and the Yi, but also to maintain their distinctive identity 
vis-a-vis the more numerous and patrilineally-oriented ‘fellow ethnic’, 
the Naxi. 


VI 
Family structure and change 


The account given above does not imply that all the Mosuo practice 
matrilineality or engage in axia relationship. While matriliny is the cul- 
tural ideal, Mosuo villages exhibit a complex pattern of residential 
arrangements. Though matrilocal family structure predominates, the 
patrilocal form of residence also exists, particularly among the erstwhile 


? With the onset of the Cultural Revolution in 1966, state-initlated reforms gained new 
momentum. Inspired by Mao Zedong’s call to sweep out the four ancients—ancient cus- 
toms, ancient habits, ancient morality and ancient culture—the People’s Commune of 
Yongnmng launched the second matnmonial reforms (1966). Using arguments of morality 
and economic efficiency to overthrow visiting/wallang marriage, it self-righteously pro- 
claimed that it is not only shameful not to know one’s genitor, walking marriage is also 
highly injurious to the cause of production. But while the Work Teams sent out by the 
Commune to the villages succeeded in getting couples to enter mto fixed marriages, these 
broke up as soon as the Team left. Similar measures edopted by the state in 1971 and 
1974, though armed with greater power and more forceful arguments, met with the same 
fate. 
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aristocratic families of sipi'® and serfs as well as in households with a 
shortage of females. Similarly, where there is a shortage of males in the 
family the daughter usually brings her axia home thus subscribing to the 
uxorilocal system of residence. This flexibility in residential arrangements 
makes it difficult to fit Mosuo households into the stereotypical categories 
generally employed by anthropologists since many households simultane- 
ously contain both kinds of family structures, leading Chinese ethnologists 
to define them as ‘double-system’ family (He Zhonghua 2001: 40). 
What is interesting about the Mosuo household is the sharp swing in 
its organisational structure, which in addition to its own internal dynamics 
contingent on the biological fact of birth and death (what anthropologists 
define as ‘developmental cycle’), reflects the changing socio-political 
context of the society within which they are embedded. Many households 
in our sample whose parents lived together in a stable relationship are 
seen moving towards matri/natolocal households as the children go in 
for visiting marriages. Even virilocally-based households formed by the 
accretion of the wife into the husband’s group tend to revert to matri- 
focal units as daughters continue to stay in the parental house even after 
marriage and carry on the father’s line matrilineally,"' rather than shift in 
with the husband. A typical example of this was seen in Luoshui village 
where two sisters who live together (along with other unmarried sisters) 
in the father’s house (their mother had married virilocally), enter into 
walking relationships with local men and transmit their father’s family 
name to the children while their two brothers are absent from the house- 
bold. One of the brothers has a walking marriage and stays in Lijiang. 
The other shifted into his wife’s house since the latter has no brother of 
her own. Though living apart from each other both men regularly visit 
their ancestral home and celebrate the annual spring festival with their 


18 Prior to 1949, the Mosuo were governed by the tusi system of feudal lords and the 
society sharply stratified into three distinct classes, namely, the sipi, zeka and we. The 
sipis comprised the nobility or class of landowners, zeka were commoners and were referred 
to as serfs usually attached in perpetual bondage to aristocratic households. Unlike the 
class of commoners and serfs, the ripis followed a primogeniture pattern of status trans- 
mission thus demanding residence of the wife with the husband. This, however, did not 
prevent the latter from entering into aad relationship with other women. 

L On the converse, we also found many instances where a daughter of a virllocal mar- 
riage chose to adopt the mother’s name and transmit it to her children. 
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sisters. Their children, however, belong to their wife’s family. Interest- 
ingly, when we asked the people concerned for their comment on this 
development, the answer we received was that such shifts are natural, 
since many parents who are said to have a fixed marriage and live together, 
did so not by choice but were pushed into it by the state during the Cultural 
Revolution regime. 

How the Cultural Revolution and its subsequent dissolution affected 
the Mosuo family came out forcefully at our host’s home in Bazhu village. 
In this house, ego (a septuagenarian grand father hailing from a Sipi 
family) lives with his two middle-aged brothers-in-law (deceased wife’s 
brothers), a daughter in her mid thirties and the latter’s two minor daugh- 
ters (aged thirteen and nine). Forced to formalise his axia relationship 
during the Cultural Revolution, ego complied by shifting into his late 
wife’s house, which she shared with her mother and [the] two brothers.'? ' 
However, unlike ego and his wife, who lived together in a stable relation- 
ship for almost four decades till death separated them, both the brothers 
and their niece (ego’s daughter) practice walking marriage and live sep- 
arately from their respective spouses.” Thus, within a short span of three 
generations the household swung from a matrilocal (spouse excluded) 
to a matri-uxorilocal (addition of spouse to mother’s unit), towards a 
natolocal structure where, with the sole exception of the ego, all the 
adult members practice walking marriage and reside natolocally."* 

Today, the structure of the Mosuo household has acquired further 
complexity due to the large migration of young people to the county 
towns and cities in search of better prospects. This has given rise to a 
sizable number of families with absentee or floating members. As a result, 
many households that are passed off by the inmates as large extended 
families, spanning three to four generations of members, are actually 


12 Ego’s wife died three months before our visit gnd her mother (ego's mother-in-law) 
a year before her. 

D These in tum continue to live in their natal homes. 

M For obvious reasons, in this discussion, Ihave moved away from the standard/igid 
defintion of these terms. For our specific purpose, I have used the term matrilocal to refer 
to purely matrilineally-based households where residence revolves round the mother and 
spouses are excluded, uxorilocal when the father or husband is mcluded in the matrilocal 
unit, natalocal when married members continue to live in their natal home separately 
from the spouse and virilocal when the wife is included in the husband's household. 
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much smaller in size as many mother-child units are away from the vil- 
lage, living in Yongning, Ninglang, Lijiang, Zhongdian or Kunming for 
economic or other purposes. 

Notwithstanding the flexibility in the actual household arrangements, 
what is distinctive about the Mosuo family is its strong matrilineal orien- 
tation. Even where the members have lived away for long it is to the 
mother’s house that they go back for the spring festivals and the pubescent 
rites of their children. Further, even where a couple has gone in for a 
fixed marriage and reside together, it is usually the husband who moves 
in with the wife rather than the other way round. Indeed, most of the 
households in our sample described by our interpreters as patrilocal are 
actually uxorilocal in nature formed by the integration of the husband/ 
father into the wife’s household. 

Our data also points to a close correlation between the Mosuo family 
structure and the people’s adherence to Tibetan Buddhism. A large number 
of Mosuo men abstained from family responsibilities, and took to 
Lamahood as a vocation. Almost all the households in our sample had at 
least one Lama or monk in the family in the last three generations. Out 
of the thirty-four Mosuo households recorded in Bazhu village at the 
time of the study, eight boasted of sons who had joined the monastery. 
According to the present Ho Fou (living Buddha) of the Zhamei temple 
at Yongning, prior to the Cultural Revolution there were not less than 
1,000 monks in the Zhamei temple alone at any one point of time. While 
the suppression of religion and the mass destruction of religious symbols 
and places of worship during the years of the Cultural Revolution resulted 
in the breakdown of monasteries, the institution never lost its importance 
in the lives of the people. To have a son serving as a monk at the monastery 
continues to be the ideal of every Mosuo family. 

This religious predilection also accounts for the relatively leisured 
life that Mosuo men seem to be blessed with in comparison to their female 
counterparts. Though, in general, there is no open discrimination shown 
towards sons or daughters in the allocation of food, care, love and concern, 
and men are not exempt from work in the fields or other domestic respon- 
sibilities, the different aspirations nursed by the family with respect to 
their life’s calling charts out the life course of the sexes differently. While 
women are socialised to attend to the household in all its social, material 
and human dimensions, men are usually brought up with more lofty ideals 
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of religious devotion and service, and can therefore afford to immerse 
themselves in the sacred texts, train in horsemanship or simply indulge 
ir alane, 


VIZ 
Matriliny, gender and change among the Khasi 


If the onset of economic and political change has worked to reinforce 
the matrilineal system among the Mosuo, the process has had a rather 
contradictory effect on the Khasis. Here, external changes have not only 
imposed a severe strain on the matrilineal system but also made women 
the centre of attack for all the supposed ills of the system. To begin with, 
exposure to education and increasing contact with outsiders contributed 
to a feeling of dissatisfaction with the matrilineal system among some 
segments of the Khasi, who began to view it as an outmoded institution 
needing to be replaced by the patrilineal system. They saw the matrilineal 
system as not only prejudicial to men but also detrimental to the interest 
of society. This viewpoint finds lucid expression in a statement made by 
the late Vice Chancellor of the North-Eastem Hill University, Professor 
B. Pakem," in his introduction to a book on the Khasi matrilineal system 
(Syiemlieh 1994). In support of the theme espoused by the book, Pakem 
notes the matrilineal system is not only an outmoded institution that is 
‘well suited for a society of hunters, food gatherers and shifting culti- 
vators’ but also sits ill at ease with a modem society. To bolster his argu- 
ment, he attributes Khasi matriliny to the people’s warring past in which, 
in a unique division of labour, men were allocated rights over politics 
and women over children and property (Pakem 1994; Rapthap 1978). 
Pakem’s views are by no means a novelty. Rooted in evolutionism, 
the idea can be traced to Morgan who associated the matrilineal system 
with an archaic stage of human society. The conception was popular- 
ised by Engels whose theory that the matrilineal system was not only 
antecedent to the patrilineal system but also associated with pre-class, 


5 A Khasi by origin, Professor Pakem was in the faculty of the political science depart- 
meat, North Eastern Hill University and a leading politician in the state. In 1978 and 
1983, he was elected to the Meghalaya Legislative Assembly m which he held several 
ministenal portfolios, including education. From 1991-99, he served as the Vice Chancellor 
of NEHU, a post he bad to relinquish on account of ill health shortly before his death. 
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pre-literate and stateless societies influenced anthropological thinking 
for a long time. It is significant that while the evolutionary theory has 
been strongly challenged in scholarship worldwide, the opponents of 
the matrilineal system in the Khasi hills continue to hang on to it in a 
fervent bid to strengthen their position. Today, the anti-matriliny ideology 
has its strongest advocate in the Syngkhong Rympei Thymmai (SRT) an 
organisation formed primarily of educated urban youth with the prime 
objective of mobilising public opinion for a radical change in the kinship 
system. . 

The media has played a vital role in this regard. While the debate was 
largely confined to the local papers with editorials and special articles 
highlighting the issues, the national media did not hesitate to add its own 
flavour to the contentious problem. In an obvious attempt to attract atten- 
tion and whet the appetite of the reading public for the sensational and 
the exotic, some Delhi-based newspapers came up with eye catching 
headlines such as ‘Khasi men sick of being breeding bulls and baby 
sitters’, ‘War of the sexes in Meghalaya’. Needless to say, such ‘news’ 
was based on distorted and highly exaggerated information. 

The interrogation of the Khasi matrilineal system marks the asser- 
tion of a new ideology that sees the father as the authority figure and the 
basis of social identity and group placement. That this ideology has sown 
deep roots in the society finds reflection in the distortion of the emblem 
of the hearth in a book Ka Main u Shynrang Khasi (The Personality of 
the Khasi Male) authored by a Catholic priest of Khasi origin (Nongrum 
1989). Under the picture of a fireplace sketched on the back cover of the 
book the depiction of the three spherical stones that represent the key 
figures of the Khasi family is misleading. While the father and the 
mother’s brother are accurately portrayed, the position of ka Iawbei, the 
primeval mother of the clan, has been replaced by the Syiem (chief) or 
the head of state (ibid.). The substitution of ka Jawbei with the Syiem in 
an emblem that strictly relates to the family not only smacks of andro- 
centric bias but also goes against the fundamental principle of Khasi 
religion, which is exclusively based on the clan. Of course, the Syiem 
also performs religious functions but these relate primarily to commu- 
nity or public rites and celebrations. 

The anti-matriliny movement (if one may call it), however, is not 
without its counterforce. The strongest challenge came from two different 
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though not unrelated quarters: the District Council, an elective body 
` created under the Sixth Schedule to the Constitution to safeguard tribal 
customs and institutions, and the rising ethnic consciousness in the 
society, particularly among the political elite, for whom matriliny is 
not simply an endangered institution that needs to be preserved but a 
vital source of their identity vis-a vis other groups and the Indian state. 

Identity politics, however, is not without its own contradictions. As 
both ethnic identity and matriliny are closely associated with women, 
the process of identity reconstruction has become highly gender charged, 
with women’s bodies becoming the ideological terrain upon which the 
image of the self is shaped and re-worked. Since women are the perpetu- 
ators of the clan (kur) and lineage, control over female sexuality is seen 
as critical to preserve the family and ethnic identity. This was reflected 
in the demand put forward by some organisations to dispossess women 
married to non-Khasi men, and their children, of Khasi identity and all 
rights associated with it. The demand took a dramatic turn with the Khasi 
Hills Autonomous District Council KHADC) adoption of the Khasi Cus- 
tom of Lineage Bill in 1997.'* The bill was subsequently transformed 
into an Act in 2005 [Khasi Hills Autonomous District (Khasi Custom of 
Lineage) Act, 1997]. The bill, which sought to formalise the Khasi matri- 
lineal system, raised intense debate on the efficacy of the system and the 
issue of identity both within and outside the government. Section 3.1b, 
which provides that a child born of a Khasi mother and a non-Khasi 
father is a Khasi, was especially contentious." 

Technically speaking, there is nothing untoward about this provision 
because as per the matrilineal principle a child belongs to the mother’s 
descent group and not the father’s. This principle has been a longstand- 
ing one in Khasi society irrespective of the father’s ethnic background 
or status. The oft-quoted Khasi phrase ‘born of the same womb’ or ‘suckle 
at the same breast’ also fully supports the Act’s recognition that any 
child whose mother is Khasi is a Khasi even though she/he may be 
fathered by a non-Khasi. This, however, does not mean, as pointed out 


© In 1980 and 1992 similar attempts were made by KHADC to enact the bill but the 
attempts failed to materialize on account of the Governor withholding assent on eech 
occasion. 

" For details on the debate and the bill see Nongbri (2003: 229-67). 
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earlier, that the Khasi lacked any conception of paternity or stable mar- 
riages. So where did the problem lie? 

The main argument adopted by the dissenters, spearheaded by the 
Khasi Students’ Union and like-minded organisations (including SRT), 
was that recognising children born of a non-Khasi father as Khasi would 
not only encourage the proliferation of inter-ethnic marriages, posing 
grave demographic and economic risks to Khasi society, but would also 
endanger their ethnic identity. In a fusion of ill-informed science and 
xenophobia, children of mixed unions were viewed as ‘half breeds’ or of 
impure blood, requiring them to be de-recognised as Khasi in order to 
protect the interests of the genetically pure Khasi. 

Ironically, the dissenters were silent on the children of men who were 
married to non-Khasi women, betraying their androcentric bias. The issue 
apparently then is not just intermarriage, but the fact that women are 
seen as the property of the community. As the family line and the honour 
of the community are transmitted through women, it does not really matter 
who the male marries so long as they are integrated into Khasi society. 
Indeed, the Khasi possess a unique mechanism by which persons bom 
of a Khasi father and a non-Khasi mother are incorporated into the society. 
Since men cannot provide clan identity to their children, the latter can 
adopt their mother’s personal name or occupation as their jait (title), 
which entitles them to be recognised as Khasi. 

An unchallenged assumption that ran through the debate was that 
women married to outsiders were unpatriotic characters, devoid of any 
attachment to their culture and tradition. For example, the Central Riwar 
Youth Federation, one of the dissenting groups, pointedly asked ‘Do they 
really love the Khasi community after marrying a non-tribal?’* 

That the Act itself was underlined by ethnic considerations is evident 
from the set of conditions it lays down for the recognition of children 
bom of mixed unions as Khasi. In an apparent bid to strike a balance 
between the cultural imperative of retaining ethnic ‘purity’, and the reality 
of inter-ethnic marriage (an inevitable fact in this age of vast population 
movement), the Act prescribes that a person born of a Khasi mother and 
non-Khasi father shall be recognised as Khasi, provided the concerned 
person and his/her Khasi mother fulfil the following requirements: 


18 Quoted ın the proceedings of the public debate ‘Ka fing ia phylliew yingmud’ organised 
by the Hynnlewtrep Endeavour Society, Shillong, 1997/1998. 
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i. they can speak Khasi, unless prevented from knowing the lan- 
guage by circumstances beyond their control; 

ii. they observe and are governed by the Khasi matrilineal system 
of lineage, Khasi laws of inheritance and succession and Khasi 
laws of consanguinity and kinship; 

iii. had not at anytime, in writing or otherwise, voluntarily renounced 
the Khasi status; 

iv. had not adopted the personal law of the non-Khasi father or hus- 
band, as the case may be, or the personal law of a society incom- 
patible with Khasi personal laws and customs; and 

v. had not lost or been deprived of Khasi status by judgement or 
order of any competent court or by the operation of any such 
judgement or order, or under the provision of this Act (Section 
3.1b, sub-clause i~v). 


In the Act, unlike in the public mind, similar conditions for proving 
Khasi membership are extended to children bom of a Khasi father and a 
non-Khasi mother. 


Vill 
Conclusion 


This article brings into sharp relief the complex interplay between 
matriliny, gender and ethnicity as they interrelate with the forces of 
change unleashed by the agents of ‘modernity’, namely, the state, market 
and dominant ‘others’. Although the Mosuo and the Khasi are marked 
by sharp variation in their family organisation, kinship terminology and 
marriage rules, there are striking similarities in gender relations and the 
way in which they respond to the forces of change. By judiciously weav- 
ing in elements of their tradition, minority status and the demands of the 
new socio-economic and political order within which they are implicated 
in order to re-invent and re-construct their identity, the two were not 
only able to preserve the matrilineal institution but also to reclaim their 
threatened position. 

This poses a strong challenge to the assumption long held by mod- 
ernisation theorists that matrilineal descent groups are highly vulner- 
able and liable to extinction when exposed to the forces of modernisation 
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and change. Our findings reveal the process of modernisation and change, 
far from contributing to the dissolution of matriliny, has in fact strength- 
ened and reinforced the system. This is particularly true of the Mosuo 
where the entry of tourism has not only strengthened the matrilineal sys- 
tem and associated practice of walking marriage but also transformed 
them, along with their dance, music and fashion into saleable commodities 
for the consumption of city-bred tourists who crave for the culturally 
different and the exotic. Of course, this does not come without a price. 
The commoditisation of culture and the representation of matriliny as an 
exotic institution and of Mosuo society as composed of free and beautiful 
women have helped the Mosuo to overcome the perpetual scarcity that 
dogged their subsistence-based economy. At the same time, the process 
has deepened the subjugation of women. The female is not only reduced 
to a beast of burden, her sexuality too has become an object of exploita- 
tion, by ethnics and the non-ethnics alike, to derive the best from tourism. 
While this state of affairs raises pertinent questions about the position of 
women in matrilineal societies, it points to the vulnerability of ethnic 
minorities at the social, spatial and political peripheries struggling against 
poverty and discrimination by the state (note the Mosuo’s denial of nation- 
ality status by the national and provincial government) and the dominant 
population. Faced with the threat of being overwhelmed by the global 
forces unleashed by tourism and growing influence of mainstream values 
and life ways the Mosuo had to rely on the only resource they possess— 
their rich culture and tradition. That in the process both culture and ethnic 
identity get re-interpreted and re-defined is another matter. What is im- 
portant is that cultural re-construction not only enables them to main- 
tain a monopoly over tourism but also to sustain the boundary between 
them and other nationalities. 

The process among the Khasi is not very different. Despite the strong 
interrogation of the matrilineal system by some segments of the popula- 
tion, it remains a valued institution in the society. The imperative to 
protect their traditional autonomy and distinctive identity against the 
homogenising tendency of the Indian state and the dominant popula- 
tion demanded that the people tum to their customs and tradition for 
shared symbols and a common rallying point. Since neither the indigenous 
language nor religion is powerful enough to foster pan-Khasi unity, their 
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matrilineal kinship system remains the best option." The enforcement 
of the Khasi Custom of Lineage Act with its elaborate definition of who 
constitutes a Khasi clearly illustrates this fact. That the definition itself 
is steeped in controversy is not an issue for the architects of the Act, as is 
the preservation of their ethnic and economic interests which are believed 
to be under serious threat from the presence of the more urbanised and 
better educated people from the plains, many of whom occupy command- 
ing positions in trade and the administration. To prevent outsiders or 
non-ethnics from gaining access to their social and material resources it 
became necessary to clearly define and distinguish the real or authentic 
Khasi from outsiders or cultural others. The set of conditions laid down 
for the recognition of persons of mixed parentage as Khasi is an expression 
of this need. Indeed, the entire debate on matriliny and the call to castigate 
women matried to outsiders hinged upon this insider/outsider distinction. 

The data collected strongly suggest that kinship is not an independent 
entity but firmly embedded within its specific historical and socio-cultural 
context. While this cultural embeddedness adds complexity to kinship 
relations, it lends vibrancy to the system and helps it to adapt and adjust 
itself to changes in the wider environment. Both the Mosuo and the 
Khasi have transformed their traditional systems in line with new im- 
peratives, re-interpreting and re-working both matriliny and ethnic 
identity in order to preserve their distinctive identity and political and 
economic interests against the countervailing forces unleashed by the 
agents of modernity. 
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Aradhya Bhardwaj 


[Aradhya Bhardwaj has worked for Contributions to Indian Sociology 
for more than two decades. During this time, she has worked closely 
with all the editors, beginning with T.N. Madan and continuing with 
Patricia Uberoi and then the present team. Here, Aradhya recounts 
her association with Patricia.] 


I am not going to write a life sketch of Patricia Uberoi. Rather, I shall 
try to write a few words in honour of a person through fragments of her 
life that I have closely observed during my official and personal inter- 
actions with her over the course of thirteen years spent working together. 

In 1993, I first met Patricia Uberoi at the Institute [of Economic 
Growth]. She was dressed in a blue printed kurta with a matching salwar 
and dupatta. With well-groomed golden hair, a light touch of pink on her 
lips, a traditional gold bangle on her left wrist and a beautiful smile on 
face, she looked stunning. Her bangle in particular attracted me. Later, 
during one of our conversations, she told me that the bangle was a gift 
from her mother-in-law and that she never takes it off. 

I must admit, I was very excited to work with a foreign scholar. How- 
ever, the idea of communicating with her made me anxious. I somehow 
assumed that she did not know Hindi. Gradually, ï found out that not 
only could she understand Hindi, but she spoke it too, although little 
haltingly. I must confess that, initially, I did face some problems in under- 
standing her accent also, but later I started reading her lips and could 
thus figure out each and every word she wanted to convey. She was very 
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supportive and made it a point to explain things in a simple way. I remem- 
ber that, once, when I was sitting with my colleagues during the lunch 
break in my room, she came and explained some work that had to be 
done in the library. I was nodding my head constantly and noting every- 
thing in my notebook. After she left, one of my colleagues was very sur- 
prised to see that I had prepared at least a half page of notes from our 
conversation. She said that she had not understood even a single word 
that Patricia had said! 

During her editorship, she managed the journal single-handedly. 
I would often ask her, ‘Why don’t you share this difficult work with 
other editors?’ Her only answer to this question was a big smile. She was 
so devoted to CIS that she worked full time even when she had broken 
her ankle and was immobilised. Those were the times when we worked 
on hard copies of the manuscripts. From ber home, she would send me 
all the manuscripts with details meticulously written on yellow sticky 
notes. 

I also remember the day when her mother-in-law (whom she called 
Beeji) was in the Intensive Care Unit of St Stephen’s Hospital. I went to 
see her. The waiting area was a large space covered with a fibreglass 
roof. It was open from all sides with noisy ceiling fans rattling overhead. 
The benches were few so most of the attendants had spread mats or sheets 
to sit or lie down. Sad faces, loud noises, conversations of consolation 
and many more stories filled this place. Amid all this chaos, sitting in a 
comer, Patricia ma’am was editing manuscripts to meet the publishing 
deadline of Contributions. 

Beeji died in the hospital. Patricia ma’am wanted to bid her goodbye 
according to Sikh rituals. At this critical moment, she was arranging 
everything—from withdrawing money from the bank (I remember she 
asked me how much money she should take out to meet the expenses) to 
looking for a Sikh Granthi. With tears streaming from her eyes, she gave 
Beeji the last ritual bath. Very gently, she first rubbed the body with 
curd, washed it with water, dried it with a soft towel and dressed it in a 
beautiful salwar kameez. All this I observed myself. That day I realised 
what a fine daughter-in-law she was. Later, she also went to their native 
village in Punjab to perform all the last rites. When she came back after 
a few days, she sent a thank-you note to me and other colleagues. 

I enjoy ber company 4 lot. When she started working on Bollywood 
movies, she took me to watch Hum Aapke Hain Kaun. With a couple of 
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aalu paranthas in my bag for the intermission munch, we went to Palace 
Cinema, a theatre near the Clock Tower on Roshanara Road. We took a 
cycle rickshaw and reached well in time and bought our tickets. While 
watching, we kept discussing the dress sense, body language, relation- 
ships, ceremonies, particular scenes and songs in the film. After some 
time when I saw her essay, I was thrilled to leam how what we had been 
doing that day could be written up as ethnography. 

Some of the important virtues of her life are transparency, trust in her 
colleagues and the ability to accept mistakes. She is so easily approachable 
that whenever I had any problem, personal or official, I went straight to 
her. Always with shining eyes and a broad smile on her face, she wel- 
comed my arrival in her room with a lot of warmth in spite of her hectic 
schedule. The password of her email account was accessible to me and 
she never changed it till the date she retired from the Institute in 2006. It 
is only due to her that I have developed the habit of accepting my mis- 
takes and even many other ‘blunders’ gracefully. For these virtues which 
I have acquired from her, I will always be indebted to her. Patricia ma’am 
is one of those rare people who manage both her personal and public 
lives perfectly. She is indeed a priceless friend and a mentor. 

Once somebody complimented her, “You are the bestest person on 
this earth’. Today I echo that with all my heart. 

I wish her a healthy and happy life. 
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Seema Alavi, Islam and Healing: Loss and Recovery of an Indo-Muslim 
Medical Tradition, 1600-1900. Ranikhet: Permanent Black, 2007. 
xiii + 384 pp. Notes, glossary, bibliography, index. Rs 695 (hardback). 


This is a well-researched work that traces the shifts in unani medicine 
between the 16th and the 19th centuries. Examining a wide range of 
language newspapers (particularly the Oudh Akhbar), government re- 
cords, medical textbooks, private family papers (especially the private 
papers of the Azizi family of Lucknow Aakims [qualified unani practi- 
tioners]), collections of prescriptions (muskhas), and so‘on, Alavi explores 
unani medicine as a robust and dynamic socially integrated tradition in 
India. Advancing her critique of the state-centred historiography of 
Mughal India, Alavi nightly points out that during that period, unani medi- 
cine was neither derived from the imperial court nor dependant on state 
support and patronage. Unfortunately, historians working on medicine 
in Mughal India have tended to view its learning and practice largely as 
a ‘parasitic’ formation and a by-product of the imperial court. Forcing 
them to frame Indo-Muslim medical learning as a sub-text subsumed 
within the political, this has been a constraining perspective. In turn, it 
has prevented Mughal historians from exploring the social history of 
medicine, especially, the complex inter-connections between healing 
practices and the social order. This is where Alavi breaks new ground 
and brings a critical engagement with her sources to examine unani medi- 
cine as a socially integrated healing practice that influenced imperial 
court culture but remained independent of the political system. She studies 
the role of unani learning in the shaping of comportment and hierarchical 
practices, and of norms of governance and justice. As she rightly points 
out, in Mughal India, notions of health were crucially entangled with 
Persianate norms of gentlemanly behaviour. Thus, unani medical know- 
ledge had a didactic dimension, and like adab literature of the period, 
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was of considerable significance in shaping the norms and values of 
elite behaviour. 

Retaining a diachronic framework, she notices important shifts in the 
inter-relations between unani medicine and Mughal court culture. As 
she shows, during the 18th century, unani healing practices developed a 
greater instrumental focus—a change she calls ‘scientistic’—to become 
more narrowly concerned with the identification of diseases and their 
cures. As medicine was removed from the practices of Persianate civility, 
alongside, the language of medical instruction moved, increasingly, from 
Persian to Arabic. The use of Arabic in medical learning signified an 
epistemic shift: medicine now lost its association with Mughal aristocratic 
virtue and became a ‘science’ that saw health as premised upon the proper 
functioning of the body in interaction with a physical environment. This, 
Alavi suggests, provides the backdrop to the encounter of unani with 
modern medicine in colonial India. Repudiating the Saidian framework, 
she argues that the assumptions of Western medicine were not entirely 
alien to the Indo-Muslim medical tradition, and that there were levels of 
convergence between Western and Indo-Muslim medical learning. As 
she notes, after all, the shift in unani learning from Persianate civility to 
Arabic science had created spaces for a cognitive acceptance of the sci- 
entific principles of modern medicine. Here, Alavi is in the august com- 
pany of C.A. Bayly, whose work has emphasised the assimilative and 
incorporative nature of the Indian ecumene and, more importantly, its 
cognitive affinity with modern Westem thought. 

Along the lines of Bayly and other scholars of the ‘revisionist’ school, 
Alavi sees definite patterns of continuity between colonial medical learn- 
ing and earlier practice. Challenging the dominant historiography of 
modem medicine in India, she argues that Western medicine did not dis- 
place pre-existing medical learning nor did it mark a sharp disjuncture 
in medical practice. Scholars like David Amold, Gyan Prakash and Mark 
Harrison have argued that, particularly, after the 1830s, British colonial 
rule saw the replacement of indigenous medical learning by Western 
medicine. As a constituent element of Western science that aggressively 
pushed traditional medicine to the periphery, modern medicine asserted 
hegemonic claims to being the only rational and scientific form of medical 
knowledge. Alavi shows this to be an exaggerated, even erroneous, picture 
drawn perhaps by an over-dependence on the official colonial archive to 
the exclusion of vernacular sources. Relying instead on a variety of 
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indigenous sources, Alavi argues that modern medicine did not displace 
unani learning; rather, they co-existed in a medical culture that was 
marked by diversity and heterogeneity. As a part of this plural culture, 
divergent medical knowledges ran not on parallel planes, she argues, but 
along intersecting lines within a mutually enriching framework. For in- 
stance, her work details both the influence of Western surgery and patho- 
logy on unani medicine as well as the borrowings within modem medicine 
of unani prescriptions to control epidemics, in particular, plague and 
cholera. More importantly, both modern and unani systems sought an 
aggressive presence within the vernacular public sphere by advertising 
their products in Urdu newspapers such as the Oudh Akhbar. 

In an attempt to move away from narratives centred around the colonial 
state, Alavi suggests that the real threat to established hakim families 
did not come from the modem doctors trained in Western medicine but 
from the ‘new’ hakims, who were neither acquainted with Arabic sciences 
nor with Persianate norms of gentlemanly behaviour, and had instead 
picked up their medical knowledge through handbooks and abridged 
translated textbooks in the vernacular medium. This is an important find- 
ing, and historians dwelling on the conflict of westem with indigenous 
medical learning will need to be at least equally attentive to tensions 
within the indigenous medical tradition. However, this highlighting of 
intra-unani conflict between established and ‘new’ hakims need not 
altogether ignore tensions between Indo-Muslim medical learning and 
modern Western medicine, for surely, if the two systems shared elements 
of congruence, sharp divergences existed too; neither did co-operation 
nullify conflicts. Alavi does well to bring out their congruent aspects 
and the cooperative nature of their mutual engagement; however, can 
we dispense with the story of divergence and conflict altogether? 

Islam and Healing makes a significant contribution to the history of 
medicine in India, and is indispensable for all those who are interested 
in the encounter of Indian Islam with Western scientific knowledge. 
Drawing on a wide range of sources, she draws a picture of this encounter 
that is at once original and sophisticated in its complexity. The author’s 
scholarship is impressive, as is the patience and diligence with which 
she has carefully sifted through contemporary sources. 


Department of History FARHAT HASAN 
University of Delhi 
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(hardback). ` 
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Written as part of a series on ethnicity, inequality and public sector gov- 
ernance spanning fifteen countries (Belgium, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Botswana, Ghana, Fiji, India, Kenya, Latvia, Lithuania, Malaysia, 
Nigeria, Papua New Guinea, Switzerland, Tanzania, and Trinidad and 
Tabago), and sponsored by United Nations Research Institute for Social 
Development (UNRISD), Jayal’s book maps the nature and extent of 
ethnic diversity in India’s public institutions. Employing a typology that 
classifies countries according to their levels of ethnic polarisation, the 
attempt in these research studies was to develop a comparative assessment 
of the degree/s of ethnic inequalities characterising the public sector 
across these national contexts. The chief purpose here was to ‘examine 
the potential of ethnic inequalities to generate conflict and the effect- 
iveness of institutions and policy reforms for managing diversity and 
inequality’ (p. i). 

Conscious and candid about the limitations imposed by this frame- 
work, Jayal maintains that even if the book may seem rather introductory 
in nature, it is directed not at ‘India-specialists ... familiar with the debates 
on representation and identity politics in the Indian context’ but the lay 
reader ‘unfamiliar with the complexities of Indian history and society’ 
(p. xvii). However, this somewhat defensive note seems to underestimate 
the significance of comprehensive documentation and information per- 
taining to ethnic diversity in public institutions. Through documentation 
and the generation of survey data on Indian parliamentarians and bureau- 
cracies, Jayal is able to firmly ground her observations on the lack of 
commensurate ethnic diversity among the Indian decision-making elite. 
Excluded from the common terms of reference for the UNRISD project, 
however, the absence of the gender dimension hamstrings her analysis 
as seen, for instance, of her discussion of the Shah Bano case. Discussed 
under the rubric of religion, Jayal recounts the impact of the Supreme 
Court verdict upon the promulgation of the Muslim Women’s (Protection 
of Rights in Divorce) Bill even as the extended debate on the Uniform 
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Civil Code (UCC) that engaged some feminist scholars remains outside 
her purview. 

With its 1,600 languages (as estimated in the 1961 census), six major 
religions and numerous tribes and castes, the sheer magnitude of diversity 
provides a fillip to the politics of identity in India. This situation scarcely 
obtains without its material dimension, particularly, when identity-based 
mobilisations serve as conduits to state resources. Even as identities are 
constantly constructed and reconstructed in conformity with statutory 
frameworks, representing this diversity remains an uphill task. Instituted 
to devolve power and elicit participation from marginalised sections in 
tural panchayats and urban municipal bodies, the 73rd and 74th Consti- 
tutional Amendments of 1992 earmarked a third of the seats for the 
Scheduled Castes (SCs) and Scheduled Tribes (STs), thus bringing about 
a sea change in the representation of difference at the grassroots level 
(p. 62). 

The book provides comprehensive data on the composition of the 
Lok Sabha along caste, religion, tribe and regional lines since 1991 
(p. xvii). Besides, Jayal also provides valuable information on the social 
composition of the Union Cabinet and the administrative services be- 
tween 1990 and 2004. This data confirms the pattern that emerges from, 
the Lok Sabha data, indicating an over-representation of the upper-caste 
Hindus, a slightly improved situation for the Backward Classes, a steady 
proportional representation for the SCs but a steep under-representation 
for the STs. In terms of religion, Muslims have been consistently under- 
represented. Given that systematic data on caste, tribe, language and 
religion is scarcely available, the documentary aspect of this study is a 
welcome development. Her analysis of the social compositicn of parlia- 
mentarians and bureaucrats provides valuable insight into the inclusive 
extent of our power elite. Abjuring a cultural identitarian perspective for 
one that restores the centrality of material disadvantages as the basis of 
ethnic inequality in India, the study rightly emphasises the ‘overlapping 
nature of social and economic inequalities’ (p. xviii). 

However, Jayal’s mapping exercise is not without infelicities. How 
does one reconcile the poverty ratio of SC and ST groups enumerated 
at 59.8 per cent in the rural areas (compared to 39.99 per cent for all _ 
other groups) and 55.34 per cent in the urban areas (compared to 
39.21 per cent for others) with the results of a study on the middle class 
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that estimated the SCs, STs, OBCs and Muslims as comprising half of 
the sample surveyed? (pp. 35-36). Such information obscures the uneven 
and restricted nature of social mobility among the underprivileged. Again, 
in relation to the efficacy of tribal autonomy movements, Jayal states 
that the demand for separate statehood such as those that culminated in 
the creation of Jharkhand and Chhattisgarh states, signify a democrat- 
isation of control over the rich mineral resources of that region (p. 68). 
Surely this can only be termed a misnomer, as in the case of both 
Jharkhand and Chhattisgarh, the formation of separate states has deprived 
tribals of effective control over natural resources by allowing them mere 
token representation. 

In conclusion, Jayal points out that the institutions of the public sec- 
tor are not representative of religious minorities, the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, in a way that adequately mirrors their proportion 
in the population (p. 185). While this is factually correct, the figures do 
not quite capture the aspirational recompense that the public sector has 
brought to disadvantaged sections as indeed has been demonstrated from 
specific case studies of public sector units, such as Jonathan’s Parry’s 
work on Bhilai. One of his essays on the Bhilai Steel Plant observes, 


As for the effects of reservation on the caste order in the world outside 
the plant, it is certainly the case that Satnamis are still subject to much 
discrimination, but it is less onerous than it was; and there is little 
reason to suppose that, but for reservation, the tenacity of prejudices 
against them would be significantly weaker. (see Parry 1999) 


By facilitating a limited yet visible mobility, reservations have af- 
forded an aspirational edge to traditionally deprived sections. 

Finally, within an expansive and deepening democracy, the question 
of representation is necessarily intertwined with the prospects for self- 
articulation available to communities and groups. The processes whereby 
such collective entities get constituted and make their voices heard marks 
the other side of the story of representation; Jayal’s meticulous research 
has paved the way for such questions to be raised. 


Centre for Studies in Social Sciences ANJAN GHOSH 
Calcutta i 
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Contemporary expressions of popular politics in India and other post- 
colonial societies can fit the current normative frameworks of liberal 
democracy perhaps only as untidy riddles. And yet, as has been amply 
noted in several studies, these political forms sustain the expansion of 
the democratic process in these countries in many substantive and subtle 
ways, and therefore, demand a careful reading. The book under review 
is an important addition to the growing literature seeking to investigate 
important dimensions of the contemporary democratic moment in India 
(and, more generally, in the global South) while simultaneously address- 
ing the concerns of an emerging democratic theory. 

The book is the first in the series titled ‘Exploring the Political in 
South Asia’ (Series Editor: Mukulika Banerjee). Reporting on the author’s 
ethnographic fieldwork among Yadavs in the small provincial town of 
Mathura in North India, the study traces the complex interweaving of 
caste, religion and politics as the Yadavs emerged as ‘leaders’ of the 
backward caste politics in the 1990s’ Uttar Pradesh. The narrative of the 
shaping of Yadav caste identity in the context of democratic developments 
forms the substantive core of the present work. Simultaneously, the nar- 
rative throws up a number of possible ways to understand the constantly 
changing dialectic of political ideas and formations within Indian dem- 
ocracy as it strikes deeper roots, gets vernacularised, thus showing signs 
that it has come of age. 

The framework of vernacularisation derives from the author’s anthro- 
pological perspective on popular politics. She uses it to trace how demo- 
cratic ideas and practices get embedded in specific cultural and social 
practices to became effectively entrenched in the collective consciousness 
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of ordinary people. The book, thus, makes a significant contribution to 
the rich tradition of ethnographic studies in India. However, its meth- 
odological innovativeness takes the present work well beyond the terrain 
traversed in conventional ethnographies. For one, the book marks an 
as-yet rare attempt to use ethnographic material to decipher mainstream 
political process. Further, drawing upon a range of methods, including 
the survey method, the study embraces a welcome methodological plural- 
ism, itself a sign of a disciplinary maturity. A third novel aspect inheres 
is its innovative choice of its fieldwork-site. Unlike conventional ethno- 
graphic studies of Indian society that focused mostly on villages, ostensibly 
as the preferred site through which the ‘real’ India could be recuperated, 
Michelutti chooses the town of Mathura as her field-site. The fact that 
such towns are fast emerging as the main sites of political churning in 
contemporary times and the symbols of India’s rapid and lop-sided social 
transformation, makes this choice particularly noteworthy. 

The book consists of seven main chapters that discuss the emergence 
of Yadavs as a ‘caste of politicians’. The discussion provides a useful 
window to understand the contemporary moment of caste as shaped on 
the ground. Many scholars have hitherto noted the extraordinary ways 

/ in which state discourses and the trajectories of democratic development 
in the post-1947 period have impinged upon contemporary caste realities, 
and the ensuing ethnicisation of caste through the twin impact of mod- 

-emnisation and democratisation. And yet, few studies have attempted an 
empirical investigation of these processes. As an intricate documentation 
of the shaping of Yadav identity through their attempts to appropriate 
democratic political space, Michelutti’s book bridges this gap in signi- 
- ficant ways. Particularly of instructive value is the history of Yadav caste 
associations. Chapter 4 details how, realising the significance of enlarged 
horizontal networks within the emerging public-political sphere, Yadavs 
embarked on a ‘democratising’ journey that saw them forsake the idiom 
of purity/pollution in favour of the idiom of kinship in order to construct 
a spatially enlarged sense of community for themselves. As Michelutti 
reiterates what many recent studies have noted, several other regionally 
dominant castes have followed a similar trajectory, making for a trend 
that points to the simultaneous inevitability and inadequacy of caste mo- 
bilisation within the contemporary democratic moment. At a time when 
caste realities are changing rapidly, caste associations have emerged as 
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salient sites both for purposes of symbolic representation as well as for 
advancing the construction of a politically relevant, homogeneous com- 
munity identity. i 

In their discussion of the gradual vernacularisation of the democratic 
idiom, the four core chapters of the book also develop a valuable comment 
on the nature of contemporary identity politics and its surrounding com- 
plications. Thus, the linking of the figure of Krishna with the world of 
modem democratic politics and its appropriation within Yadav political 
rhetoric at a time of Hindutva consolidation not only marked a shift from 
the socialist rhetoric that had marked Yadav political discourse under 
Samajwadi leadership but also provided the community with a religious 
ideology through which it could distance itself from ‘unclean’ castes. 

The real success of the book is in its ambitious argument about dem- 
ocracy that develops from the case study of the Yadavs. The book tries to 
delineate the historically-shaped trajectory of political vernacularisation 
as it has emerged in the Indian contemporary through which the idea of 
democracy has been both internalised in distinct ways and has assumed 
a momentum and value quite independent of elite readings of the same. 
The book provides a crucial empirical entry point in understanding the 
redefinitions of the idea of democracy as it takes root in new worlds 
within the global South. And yet, in the final analysis, the framework of 
vernacularisation as used here seems to run the risk of allowing a facile 
celebration of these versions of democracy by glossing over the complex 
power-play unleashed by the intermeshing of a popular/populist politics 
within a post-colonial setting. 


University of Pune ‘ RAJESHWARI DESHPANDE 
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By bringing together a substantial body of evidence to indicate an inten- 
sification of unfree labour relations in the era of neo-liberal globalisation, 
this collection of essays challenges the claim made both by the state and 
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by mainstream economists that bonded labour in India is a thing of the 
past. It simultaneously seeks to debunk the argument that unfreedom in 
labour relations is incompatible with capitalism. Comprehensive in scope, 
the volume deals with bondage both in its past and contemporary mani- 
festations across a range of sectors, including agriculture, the formal 
sector (coal, tea, sugarcane), rural industries (brick kilns, rice mills) and 
large-scale construction projects (dams, canals, and so on). Themes that 
run through the collection include differences/similarities between old 
and new forms of bondage, problems of fixing definitions of freedom 
and unfreedom, the compatibility of bondage with capitalism, the role of 
caste in bondage and of jobbers in labour recruitment and disciplining, 
and the agency of bonded labourers and the abolition of bondage. Making 
a distinction between what they call old bondage and neo-bondage, the 
editors implicitly deploy this categorisation in building their argument 
about the compatibility of bondage with capitalism. 

The first section deals with old bondage mainly through examin- 
ing the role of caste within the changing face of bondage in agriculture 
since the colonial intervention. While the advance of agrarian capitalism 
and the decline of traditional systems of bondage are seen to be linked, 
the contributions by Basu and Rammohan highlight how, rather than the 
mere transition to a capitalist economy, social resistance and political 
transformation have been the important reasons for the weakening of 
traditional bondage. 

Section two focuses on contemporary forms of bondage; most of the 
essays here deal with bondage in the informal sector, particularly, as it 
affects migratory labour. The contributions by Guerin, Venkatesubramanian, 
Bhukhut, Marius-Gnanou, Roesch and Aseem Prakash provide a rich 
and compelling account of varied forms of bondage pertaining to a range 
of work-sites such as sugarcane harvesting, brick kilns and rice mills. 
The articles by Pichert, Guerin and Prakash are particularly illuminating 
as they not only examine the institution of the jobber and his ambiguous 
role as an intermediary between worker and employer but also high- 
light the interplay of class, caste, gender and kinship networks within 
the ways the workforce is recruited, deployed and disciplined. The role 
of patriarchal structures in sustaining bondage, however, is somewhat 
inadequately analysed: only the essay by Prakash on brick kilns seeks to 
account for the way in which gender dynamics within the family renders 
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women’s labour at the work-site invisible, allowing only the male member 
to be formally recognised as employed in the workforce. Similarly, a 
more detailed analysis of the possible links between the increased casual- 
isation and feminisation of the labour force across many segments of the 
informal sector and the role of patriarchal structures in sustaining the 
structures of migration and bondage could throw new light on our present 
understanding of these issues. Tracing increased levels of casualisation 
following the liberalisation of labour laws, the essays by Heuze and 
Bhowmik examine the current patterns of unfree labour relations within 
the formal sector, particularly, coal mining and tea. They argue that the 
causes for unfreedom here are largely isolation, the lack of other employ- 
ment opportunities and the presence of mafia-like forms of intimidation 
in the case of coal fields. 

The major strength of the book lies in its commitment to going beyond 
the rigidities of technical definitions of bondage. For instance, the defin- 
ition invoked by the International Labour Organization (ILO) insists on 
evidence of the involuntary entry into a labour relationship and the ex- 
istence of coercion in maintaining it as essential indicators of forced 
labour. As such, the definition automatically excludes most forms of debt 
bondage in which labour relations can be categorised as nominally vol- 
untary. In contrast, rather than emphasise the nature of entry into a labour 
relationship, the editors and several authors here usefully highlight the 
lack of exit routes as a key marker of unfreedom. The general emphasis 
that contemporary forms of bondage must be understood within the over- 
all context of social, economic and political inequalities that force workers 
into exploitative labour relations is an important one. Against this, how- 
ever, the editors’ claim (Introduction, p. 5) that extra-economic force 
does not play a role in old as well as new bondage seems somewhat 
puzzling. Even if this is understood in its most narrow sense of brute 
physical force, many instances involving the use of such force ean 
be cited; more importantly, however, many contributions in this volume 
testify to the crucial role of other ‘extra-economic’ forces such as political 
power, social superiority and muscle power in maintaining bondage. 

A considerable body of evidence shows that neo-bondage is no mere 
remnant of a feudal past but an integral part of capitalism in its current 
forms. Even as the overall argument of this collection that old forms of 
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bondage have declined to make way for new forms is powerfully posited, 
the historical account of the relationship between unfree labour and cap- 
italism offered here remains somewhat sketchy. Srivastava’s contribution 
identifies a rising u-curve in the relationship between unfree labour and 
the advance of capitalism in India. Even as the distinction between old 
and new bondage helps in partially resolving this apparent contradiction 
between unfree labour and capitalism, it does not quite theorise the decline 
of old bondage and the rise of its contemporary variant. Seemingly, the 
editors and contributors agree that bondage might well be intrinsic to 
the peculiarities of the story of ‘Indian capitalism’, defined as a low 
route to development premised on the ‘optimal’ use of amply available 
sources of flexible, cheap and unskilled labour. However, these elements 
are not sufficiently elaborated, nor is the position that this volume might 
take vis-a-vis the debate on the relationship between capitalism and bond- 
age as enunciated in the work of Brass, Banaji and others. A more vibrant 
engagement with these issues would have been useful. There remains 
then the pivotal question of freedom/unfreedom within capitalist labour 
relations: how free is free labour? The essay by Mohapatra is the only 
one to address this aspect by showing how, built around the concept of 
specific performance, contractarian ideology itself contains an inherent 
justification of unfreedom. 

Finally, strategies for ending labour bondage are also discussed. In 
this regard, Sankaran considers the role of courts, Lerche discusses ILO 
strategies and Roesch et al. examine efforts by the non-governmental 
organisation (NGO) sector. The need for improving labour standards 
globally so as to provide the poor with access to resources as a pre- 
requisite for the eradication of bondage is notably emphasised. However, 
the general pessimistic stance on campaigns against bondage led by NGOs 
and workers’ unions is somewhat disappointing as one would have hoped 
instead for analyses attempting to foreground the difficulties of organis- 
ing this segment of the working class. All in all, however, in seeking to 
describe, analyse and find ways to end bondage, this volume remains a 
valuable contribution to labour history. 
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The study under review is perhaps best contextualised against the major 
impasse borne out by the fact that, in contemporary India, a loud rhetoric 
of the ostensible decline of the caste system can coexist alongside brutal 
anti-lower-caste atrocities as those perpetrated in Khairlanji and the 
intensely casteist nature of the discursive upsurge around those inci- 
dents. In such a context where untouchability can yet be regarded as some 
primitive phenomenon, there is evident and urgent need for a nuanced 
engagement with the changing contours of the contemporary mani- 
festations of untouchability. This co-authored volume under review has 
Tightly addressed this issue through a framework that highlights exclusion, 
humiliation—subordination and exploitation as important tools to under- 
standing this phenomenon in its broadest sense (p. 21). A product of a 
year-long survey of 565 villages across 11 states in India, the volume 
presents an analysis of data collected through a combination of quantita- 
tive and qualitative methods such as participant-observation, focus group 
discussion and case studies. In preferring a thematic approach that allows 
for a range of entry points to examine the question of rural untouch- 
ability, significantly, the volume does not follow the classic ethnographic 
method as conventionally understood within the field of Indian sociology/ 
anthropology. 

While the Introduction explores salient theoretical and methodological 
issues pertaining to the present study, subsequent chapters take up signifi- 
cant aspects relating to the contemporary practice of rural untouchability, 
such as its key sites and forms, its links with the so-called traditionally 
‘unclean’ occupations, issues relating to the contemporary oppression of 
Dalit women, current forms of violence targeting ‘untouchable’ groups, 
and lastly, aspects of resistance. The authors observe that the forms and 
degree of rural untouchability being practiced both within secular/public 
sites such as the state, the economic sphere or the cultural domain as 
well as within the personal sphere is changing across the states under 
study (p. 62). Similarly, the seemingly circular logic of untouchability 
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whereby Dalits are compelled to perform ‘unclean’ occupations over 
generations is seen to be not simply an aspect of its rural practice but a 
crucial element in the way the system of untouchability has effectively 
been reproduced, over time. Further, through references to the gendered 
division of labour that exposes women to specific forms of untouchability 
and sexualised forms of oppression, the study demonstrates how Dalit 
women are doubly disadvantaged by the burden of untouchability as a 
result of their caste and gender identities (p. 117). For a long while now, 
Dalits have been passive recipients of upper-caste injustice so much so 
that it has often been argued that their concerted resistance has been the 
‘real’ cause underlying anti-Dalit atrocities in rural settings. The study 
offers micro-analyses of Dalit mobilisation and resistance through the 
strategic use of symbols, rituals, legal provisions, social and political 
organisations to register Dalit presence and opinion across a range of 
sites, including education, literature, politics and participation in the pub- 
lic services. 

Arguably, however, in the light of the persistence of both inter-caste 
and intra-caste hierarchy as well as the continued practice of untouch- 
ability among Dalits, the monolithic use of this broad category limits 
our understanding, particularly, of the complexities of Dalit resistance. 
This consideration seems completely absent from the present account as 
it proceeds with a somewhat simplistic use of categories such as Dalits/ 
non-Dalits in ways that can be misleading in capturing contemporary 
changes. Furthermore, the nature of Dalit assertion cannot be fully ac- 
counted for without a reference to the often internally antagonistic nature 
of identity politics associated with different castes within the Dalit group- 
ing. Additionally, the emergence of a class identity among certain sections 
of the Dalit population has also played a significant role in shaping the 
nature of lower-caste resistance. As we know, these internal diversities 
and complexities have posed a great challenge to the revolutionary claims 
of contemporary Dalit politics, and cannot be ignored in any attempt to 
understand Dalit demands for equal rights and the trajectory of the Dalit 
struggle for self-emancipation. It would seem that an adequately nuanced 
understanding of the complex and changing face of rural untouchability 
cannot afford to ignore these issues. 


Independent scholar MAYURI SAMANT 
Mumbai 
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The title of the current volume, The Enigma of the Kerala Woman neatly 
encapsulates the overarching theme of the book, namely, the gender para- 
dox in contemporary Kerala society. Apparently derived from the notion 
of development paradox (used to describe the ‘anomalous’ coincidence 
of high development indices with low per capita income), the term ‘gender 
paradox’ has been invoked to refer to the contradiction between the high 
status of women in Kerala, on the one hand, as represented by comparative 
socio-demographic indicators such as high literacy rates for women, high 
female life expectancy, low ratios of maternal and infant mortality, rela- 
tively good access to health care, and on the other hand, evidence of in- 
creased violence against women, falling infant sex ratios and lower rates 
of participation in the labour force. Such a contradiction goes against 
the predominant framework in development studies that assumes higher 
literacy and other favourable socio-demographic indices must necessarily 
signify higher empowerment and improved decision-making power for 
women. This notion of gender paradox informs much emerging work on 
contemporary Kerala across a variety of disciplines. Specifically, the 
prevalence of wide-spread violence against women provides the central 
context for this volume. 

The editor’s opening essay provides a clear and enlightening intro- 
duction. It is a noteworthy and brave effort to problematise important 
theoretical frameworks within development studies, in particular, the 
currently fashionable capabilities framework, developed by Amartya Sen. 
Cautioning against regarding this much-vaunted capabilities framework 
as a full-fledged social theory, Mukhopadhyay argues that a supplement- 
ary theory of feminism would be needed before gender issues vis-a-vis 
development can be addressed within it. Foregrounding some key meth 
odological issues in gender studies, the essay presses for a bridging o 
existing gaps between disciplines to help devise appropriate researc} 
methodologies to address issues of gender inequality; this edited volum 
is an effort to present a representative sample of significant contemporar 
research in these directions. The book is divided into three sections: th: 
first comprises three essays, the second includes seven case studies o, 
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women’s lives in Kerala while the last segment presents photographs of 
women in public life. 

The first essay by Irudaya Rajan and Sreerupa maps in detail both 
conventional and non-conventional indicators vis-a-vis gender in devel- 
opment, and establishes the complex relationship between such indices 
and women’s status. The essay provides a detailed overview of each of 
these indicators over the past fifty years without losing sight of the his- 
torical context. However, while providing an analysis of large amounts 
of statistical data, somewhat disappointingly, the essay hardly engages 
with the question of gender paradox. The second essay by Swapna 
Mukhopadhyay, Jayanthi Basu and Irudaya Rajan is an innovative attempt 
to devise pertinent methodologies to grapple with the question of gender 
paradox. Proposing the concept of women’s well being, the essay makes 
use of the 2002 Kerala mental health survey, which along with the general 
health questionnaire, included other accepted mental health indicators 
such as the subjective well-being inventory. The analysis points towards 
a negative correlation between orthodox gender ideology, mental health 
status and perceived well-being of the individual, clearly suggesting the 
adverse impact of domestic, public and societal violence on women’s 
mental health. Although its thrust is largely empirical, the essay demon- 
strates a relatively rare theoretical clarity about statistical design that 
allows the exposition to be clear and helpful even to readers not familiar 
with different models used in mental health research. The next essay by 
J. Devika and Avanti Mukherjee is a brief historical overview of the pro- 
ject of redefining Malayalee women through social reform. The project 
was shaped across diverse domains like education, politics, employment 
and development. By far the most insightful of the three essays, it pro- 
vides an understanding of the emergence of the modern governable 
individual and the engendered processes through which this modern sub- 
jectivity is framed and shaped. Clearly informed by feminist theory, the 
essay also serves as a gendered history of modern institutions in Kerala. 
Maintaining a critical distance from the gender paradox framework itself, 
the essay can be read as offering an implicit critique. 

The life stories of seven women in the second section provides for 
interesting reading, but would have better served to augment some of 
the methodological claims of the book had they been sutured to the argu- 
ments of the essays. The third section of photographs sketches the con- 
tours of women’s public lives in contemporary Kerala through carefully 
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chosen photographs showing gendered spaces in public life. The choice 
of photographs and the text accompanying them powerfully evoke the 
spatial segregation of diverse quotidian spaces such as public buses, mar- 
kets, and so on, as well as the use of public space on special ceremonial 
occasions. The photographs also reveal the importance of class in the 
structuring of these spaces. 

The strength of the book lies in its ability to deploy the gender paradox 
to challenge certitudes in development studies. However, the book re- 
mains a fraught attempt to reckon with the burden of idealism that rules 
much of development studies and the rigid methodological imperatives 
of the ‘objective’ social sciences such as economics. While the intro- 
ductory essay acknowledges that the very concept of gender paradox is 
produced within the disciplinary and methodological imperatives of the 
‘objective’ social sciences and developmentalism, the book does not make 
any attempt to move beyond these disciplinary paradigms. The inherent 
problem of this becomes apparent when one reflects upon how the concept 
of gender paradox seems to have percolated the contemporary ‘common- 
sense’ about Kerala. No longer limited to social science writing, mediated 
and amplified through the media and development literature, it seems to 
provide the discursive template through which women’s lives are 
imagined across the official and public domains in Kerala. As such, a 
deeper interrogation of the assumptions of this category and its working 
would have been of enormous benefit to the present volume. Such an in- 
quiry, however, can perhaps best be mounted through analytical frame- 
works developed outside the field of development studies, in the discip- 
lines of anthropology, sociology and newer fields such as cultural studies. 

Nevertheless, Mukhopadhyay’s efforts in demystifying a dominant 
paradigm of the field with such intellectual honesty while drawing upon 
a range of works in demography, gender studies, social history, labour 
studies and an endless plethora of official documents on the status of 
women in Kerala, deserve due appreciation. The clarity of presentation 
renders the volume both highly analytical and accessible. While these 
attributes render it a deserving title on reading lists for undergraduate 
and graduate courses in international relations, gender studies and devel- 
opment studies, its analytical approach is also productive in being sug- 
gestive of fruitful directions for further research. 


Lady Shri Ram College for Women BINDU MENON 
University of Delhi 
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Ipshita Chanda, Packaging Freedom: Feminism and Popular Culture. 
Kolkata: STREE Publications, 2003. xxiii + 195 pp. Tables, notes, 
references, index. Rs 450 (hardback). 

DOI: 10. 1177/00699667 1004400216 


Packaging Freedom by Ipshita Chanda has a single-minded purpose, 
namely, to engage with the question whether ‘it is possible for the 
women’s movement to use the popular media to disseminate its goals 
and concems to a wider audience, an audience that the popular media 
easily commands but the movement is still unable to reach by alternate 
means?’ (p. 167) Alternatively, Chanda’s book is an attempt to grapple 
with everyday feminism, as mediated by consumer culture, in the work- 
place, with respect to social and personal relationships as well as in aca- 
demia. Her interest stems from a questioning of the disturbing fait 
accompli of a post-feminist vantage point manifest in most popular 
renditions of women’s emancipation. According to her, any structural 
conflict between women and men is immediately subsumed within this 
popular discourse through an offer of a commodified choice—the choice 
to marry, the choice to dress as one wishes, even the choice to sell oneself, 
power and pervasiveness of the media in the lives of a large cross-section 
of urban middle-class women, and wonders if as feminists, it is politically 
and ethically appropriate that one should allow this power to pass us by. 
Refusing thus to climb the high horse of judging mass-mediated cultural 
products as necessarily reactionary, the book seeks to produce avenues 
and roadmaps by which feminists could harness the power of media for 
more constructive goals rather than merely allowing the perpetuation of 
the lifestyle consumerism around seemingly empowered ‘personae’ that 
the media produces. This is attempted through a survey of over 600 
women located in Calcutta and Jamshedpur and through group discussions 
among them. These women identify themselves variously (according to 
class, age and the particular narrative or generic context) as modern, 
traditional and progressive, but seldom as feminists. In fact, the vernacular 
term naribad, espoused by many of them is not seen as an equivalent of 
‘feminist’, nor is adhunik that of ‘modem’. Chanda explains how the 
manipulation of these terms by the vernacular media aims at neutralising 
any logic of conflict and class contradiction inherent in the English words 
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as a part of the attempts to incorporate its audience into the dynamics of 
Indian capitalistic modernity via a discourse of anti-Westernisation. 
This problematisation pointing to the contradiction between feminism 
and modemity across different media is explored further through a dis- 
cussion of women’s magazines in Hindi, English and Bangla. While old 
style magazines like Woman’s Era, Grihashobha, and so on, offer them- 
selves as a club-like space for home makers who perceive the modem- 
ity associated with women’s independence as a problem, the newer ones 
like Cosmopolitan, see women’s assertiveness as a welcome trend that 
is in tandem with capitalist individualism. Here women’s sexiness is not 
to be shunned but is to be treated as a potential asset to be managed. 
Consequently, magazines like Cosmo have seemingly de-linked sexuality 
from morality. But while responses to modernity might vary according 
to class, and so on, interestingly, feminism seems to produce a distinctly 
similar reaction across constituencies. Thus, while traditional women’s 
Magazines stereotype feminist values as being anti-men and anti-family, 
the modern ones tend to rephrase feminism as a battle of the sexes, osten- 
sibly declaring it to be a draw. Chanda’s readings here highlight how all 4 
this is aimed at making women fit in better by managing the stress result-” 
ing from multiple expectations across workplace and home. Ironically, 
media discourse thus merely amplifies the demand upon women to con- 
form to the model of the ‘complete human being’ who can multi-task, be 
assertive and yet retain a mysterious aura that culminates in an ultimate 
and inexorable sexiness in bed. In this regard, provincial vernacular pub- 
lications with limited access to information and media personalities can 
perhaps be only further compromised by their ‘wannabe’ status. The fre- 
quent assertion about being ‘modern in outlook but not in dress’, or again, 
the greater interest in the family benefits and financial rewards from 
working outside the home over the inherent importance of the search for 
autonomy, is all firmly evocative of this compromise. Chanda is confident, 
however, that their rootedness in a local milieu enables them to trace 
certain alternate paths. For instance, Sananda is praised for using the 
recipe page to fill it up with an equal number of male contributions, 
when most women’s magazines were/are surrendering their recipe page 
as a residue of an atavistic association of women with the kitchen. Simi- 
larty, a discussion of lesbianism in the film, Five, in a Hindi women’s 
magazine is remarked upon for its non-moralistic tenor: it justifies the 
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relationship on the grounds that at least the women were not compro- 
mising family honour by seeking love outside the family. 

Chanda’s study is at its most interesting in its focus on the contradiction 
between the clear class aspirations of its respondents and her own search 
for an empowered feminist response embedded squarely within a material 
praxis. Thus, in exploring the vernacular popular domestic novel, we 
find her sympathising with the women in Ashapurna Devi’s stories, who 
seek happiness within patriarchal structures. In a very productive discus- 
sion of how messages are mediated by genre and economies of production, 
she informs us how the modem Indian vernacular tradition has not had 
room for the kind of escapist romantic fiction of the Mills and Boon 
genre. Instead, the Indian vernacular romance tradition places women’s 
sexual fantasies firmly within the ambit of a lived domestic habitat. 
Shobha De’s fiction is a bestseller precisely because she writes about 
the gritty details of women’s sexual lives. Indian women are apparently 
more interested in negotiating the seemingly no-win situations their lives 
are mired in, and hence their admiration for the balancing acts recounted 
by popular women writers like Ashapurna Devi, Shivani and Mannu 
Bhandari. Nabaneeta Dev Sen is read as showing that feminism does not 
add up to the Indian experience. Chanda’s understanding of this apparent 
repudiation of Western-style feminism via this limited exploration of 
the vernacular realm through the domestic novel, typically a middle- 
class form, raises several questions. As someone who has also been a 
translator of Mahasweta Devi, the author is surely familiar with the 
complexities that feminism/feminist analysis within the Indian context 
needs to negotiate. And so, her willingness to surrender the inter-generic, 
multi-linguistic and performative expanse ofIndian literature to a pri- 
vileging of the middle-class gaze is disappointing. Sadly, thus, despite 
her theoretical foregrounding of the class question, and her awareness of 
the limitations of reading her material via Western feminist theory, in 
the final analysis, the present study seems unable to problematise its 
own entanglement with the assumptions of bourgeois feminism, which 
is surely not merely a Western phenomenon! 

Indeed, then, can Indian feminism afford to endorse Chanda’s posit- 
ing of the feminist project as the polar opposite of the hegemonic all- 
oppressive family? Surely to suggest, as the book does, that the family is 
inescapable, is only to fall into the trap of a bourgeois universalism. The 
book is full of clever insights that advance the work of key media/culture 
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studies specialists to suggest possibilities of how we may yet hope to un- 
cover a substratum of the popular within the dynamics of class, caste 
and region that resists the hegemonic concerns of middle-class morality. 
But even as its findings seem to point towards the defeat of its own pro- 
ject, it seems afraid to call the bluff of its own premise, or draw attention 
to its own compromising class profile. 

Since this is a study of women’s choices, their negotiations and inter- 
ventions into popular feminism, might we not be a little more critical of 
the proposals and their implications vis-à-vis class and patriarchal struc- 
tures? Could we not use these insights to forge a more uncompromising 
politics that seeks to intervene not just in the realm of positive imagery 
but also in the material domain where class realities overlap viciously 
with gendered ones? 


Department of English NANDINI CHANDRA 
University of Delhi 


Karen Isaksen Leonard, Locating Home: India’s Hyderabadis Abroad. 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007. xi + 402 pp. Figures, plates, 
maps, notes, glossary, bibliography, index. Rs 750 (hardback). 

DOI: 10.1177/00699667 1004400217 


On moving to Hyderabad from North India in the early 20th century, the 
fine Urdu lyricist Fani Badayuni (1879-1941) realised that he was a part 
of Hindustan while apart from it: Hindustan men rahte hain Hindustan 
se dur. For the same period, however, it is likely that most Hyderabadis 
would have disagreed with Fani in whether they even saw themselves as 
a part of the larger cultural zone of Hindustan. Through a plethora of 
interesting vignettes, the distinguished historian of Hyderabad, Karen 
Leonard captures what it means to belong to Hyderabad while living in 
Pakistan, the United Kingdom, Australia, the United States, Canada, 
Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates. 

In her opening chapter, the author states one of her objectives as being 
to explore the connections people maintained with the homeland and 
with each other’. In interweaving a wealth of detail about migration net- 
works, ‘literary and athletic activities, and marriage patterns relating to 
her current focus, Leonard’s study cuts a wide swath through South Asian 
emigration and diaspora studies. With lucid eloquence, she lays out the 
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strengths and shortcomings of her ethnographic methodology. She 
refrains from using abstruse jargon while she succeeds in delicately 
weaving the variegated threads of Hyderabadi connections into a closely 
woven ethno-cultural analysis that amply demonstrates her skills as an 
intelligent and respectful communicator. 

The first two chapters of Leonard’s study draws in the reader through 
its exploration of the historic idea of Hyderabad. In particular, the author 
provides a succinct overview of Hyderabad’s history and culture of reli- 
gious compositeness by focusing on the state’s reception of immigrants 
from North India. One of the most fascinating aspects of this account is 
the author’s discussion of Urdu politics as it highlights how even while 
functioning within a single label, the several registers, idioms and tones 
within a language can remain internally differentiated and cause friction 
within the community that identifies with the language. Those working 
in the field of Hindi-Urdu tensions in contemporary India will find 
parallels with the intense debates in Hyderabad over what constitutes 
legitimate Urdu. 

The third chapter provides a general economic context for settlements 
outside Hyderabad, and could have been folded more aptly perhaps into 
the Introduction. The fourth chapter deals with the role of Hydergbadis 
in building a Pakistani identity. Here Leonard highlights the interesting 
tension between people who, when moving to Pakistan, did not con- 
sider themselves Indian, but were tragically interpellated as Indian 
because of their immigration into Pakistan. Leonard lays out the fraught 
issues of citizenship and national belonging with admirable clarity. 
Readers come to grasp the way in which Hyderabadi regionalism can be 
disruptive to the idea of a Pakistani nation or of a monolithic immigrant 
community. Once again, the issue of language arises and Hyderabadi 
Urdu becomes an excuse to exclude Hyderabadis from particular in- 
stitutions. Unpreteatiously the fifth chapter tells the story of migration 
patterns, literary activities and larger ideological engagements of 
Hyderabadis in the United Kingdom. The subsequent chapters build on 
these and other themes in the contexts of Australia, the United States, 
Canada, Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates. One gathers from the 
author’s analysis that although immigration laws and the limitations 
of individual countries shape the migrant experience in unique ways, 
patterns of particular literary activities and interactions with non- 
Hyderabadis transcend any one location to which Hyderabadis have 
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emigrated. In the penultimate chapter, the author analyses what it means 
to be an emigrant from the standpoint of those who live in contemporary 
Hyderabad. Leonard squarely faces issues related to women’s education 
with the same direct and frank examination that she addresses issues of 
gender throughout the book. 

Perhaps too easily a reviewer might wish for more breadth or 
depth. For example, a discussion on the internal differentiation within 
Hyderabadi communities as reflected in jokes tied to neighbourhoods 
such as Chanchalguda, Darulshafa or Banjara Hills would have high- 
lighted the intensity of class and ethnic divides within emigrant commu- 
nities. The text could have also profited from a more in-depth discussion 
of communalism within Hyderabadi communities living abroad. A dis- 
cussion on the impact of migration on the economy of specific neighbour- 
hoods of Hyderabad, and how this, in turn, has shaped migration patterns 
to other areas would have also been interesting. For instance, many 
Hyderabadis working in the Gulf countries for the past two decades have 
sent their children to the United States for further studies as this is seen 
as immigration that acquires ‘add-on’ respectability. 

As an evocative story of India’s Hyderabadis attempt to (re-)locate 
home, the book yields new insights for historians and cultural theorists. 
It also lays out a fresh and fruitful path for the study of people from other 
regions, such as Lahore, Lucknow and Calcutta. The story of Hyderabad 
is distinctive, but can easily converge into a cohesive story of emigration 
from other South Asian regions—Hindustan men rahte hain Hindustan 
se dur. 


University of Texas SYED AKBAR HYDER 
Austin 


Mahesh Rangarajan (ed.), Environmental Issues in India: A Reader. Delhi: 
Pearson/Longman, 2007. xxvii + 570 pp. Tables, notes, references. 


Rs 199 (paperback). 
DOI: 10.1177/00699667 1004400218 


This is a valuable and exciting volume meant to provide a glimpse into 
the vast array of issues that comprise contemporary discussions of Indian 
environmentalism. The implicit chronological structuring of the book 
into segments addressing ancient/pre-colonial, colonial and post-1947 
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phases reflects not just Rangarajan’s training as a historian but also his 
firm belief that the roots of present-day conflict lie embedded in the 
past. Organised into thematic clusters, the volume offers us thirty-three 
essays prefaced both by a general Introduction as well as shorter pieces 
meant to perspectivise issues being considered in each of the book’s five 
sections. Rangarajan places the discussion in this anthology firmly within 
social and geopolitical frameworks pertaining to India, while simul- 
taneously taking care to locate issues within larger global contexts where 
needed. Although the general introduction passes up the opportunity to 
clarify the contexts and frameworks within which environmental debates 
and movements evolved in India, a close reading proves rewarding as 
the contents offer much to discover, and provide both a critical under- 
standing of and divergent perspectives upon the shaping of human 
ecologies in South Asia. 

The reader is thus a timely discursive and pedagogic intervention 
within the field. Indeed, the book could well serve as a post-graduate 
text/reference book that will provide students with a rich discussion of 
the many dimensions of the study of environmental issues in India. 


Department of Sociology SATYA PRAKASH 
University of Delhi 
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Justice is a secret: 
Compromise in rape trials 


Pratiksha Baxi 


This article draws attention to the culture of compromise that underwrites rape 
Prosecutions. This aspect of rape prosecutions has not been sufficiently discussed either 
within the women’s movement, the judiciary or the contemporary discourse on judicial 
reform in India. I argue that the socto-legal process encapsulated in the word ‘compromise’ 
(or samadhan, the coexisting Gujarati usage) is an exposition of how secrecy may be 
thought of as ‘indispensable to the operation of power rather than as an abuse of power’ 
(Taussig 1999: 57). Unlike other forms of out-of-court settlements described as mechanisms 
of alternate dispute resolution, plea-bargatning or mediation in courts of law, compromise 
ls not legal in rape cases in India. The term ‘culture of compromise’ emphasises how a 
criminal trial becomes a site for contestation between the accused, the complainant and 
the prosecuting agencies over how to monopolise the framing of an out-of-court settlement. 


Keywords: Rape, trial, compromise, justice, public secrecy, legal ethnography, Gujarat, 
India 


I 
Introduction 


This article ts based on an extended case study of a trial of rape, abduction 
and kidnapping which I documented in a trial court in Ahmedabad, 
Gujarat, in 1996-98 (Baxi 2005). In the court, I was repeatedly told that 
rape cases are routinely compromised. Intrigued by this practice, which 
the law books clearly state as against the intent of law, I decided to pursue 
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the story of ‘compromise cases’. In this article, I argue that the socio- 
legal process encapsulated in the word ‘compromise’ (or samadhan,' the 
coexisting Gujarati usage) is an exposition of how secrecy may be thought 
of as ‘indispensable to the operation of power rather than as an abuse of 
power (Taussig 1999: 57). Unlike other forms of out-of-court settlements 
described as mechanisms of alternate dispute resolution, plea-bargaining 
or mediation in courts of law, compromise is not legal in rape cases in 
India. In such cases, witnesses turn hostile routinely after an out-of-court 
settlement (see Berti, this issue) and yet, the processes of compromise 
are effaced from the judgement. 

I suggest that the specific manifestation of the rape trial as a ‘com- 
promise case’ allows us to examine the courtroom as a site of public 
secrecy. Michael Taussig persuades us to query how ‘so easily we join 
truth and secret’ and how ‘with rapture we skid between them, envelop 
the one in the other: truth = secret’ (Taussig 1999: 2). He asks, ‘what if 
the truth is not much a secret as a public secret, as in the case with most 
important social knowledge, knowing what not to know?’ (ibid.: 3). If 
public secrecy is one of the ‘most interesting, the most powerful, the 
most mischievous and ubiquitous form of socially active knowledge’, 
then Taussig argues that ‘...it is the task and the life force of the public 
secret to maintain that verge where the secret is not destroyed through 
exposure, but subject to a quite a different sort of revelation that does 
justice to it’ (ibid.). 

Drawing from this insight, I argue that compromise as a form of public 
secret is not destroyed by its utterance before the judge, but rather, is 
subjected to a specific revelation in court (see Taussig 1999). This specific 
revelation in a courtroom is actualised through the law of evidence, where 
we find that the prosecution witnesses turn hostile to the prosecution 
Case. Trial transcripts or trial court judgements do not record these as 

‘compromise cases’ except as a residue via the category of hostility. The 
ethnographic account of the way testimony is structured in a ‘compromise’ 
case demonstrates how this effacement in law produces a specific 
revelation, which is perceived somehow to perform ‘social justice’. 


1 The term samadhan in Gujarati means satisfaction, peace, meditation, to finish. 
Samadhan when translated into English is defined as’ adjustment, compromise, recon- 
ciation, settlement and solution. People who speak Hindi and Gujarat also commonly 
use the English word compromise. 
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II 
The careers of ‘compromise’ cases 


If we revert to law books, we find that rape cannot be compromised 
between the accused and the victim or her family. In Indian law, crime is 
classified into two categories: those that are compoundable? and those 
that are non-compoundable under Sections 320 (1) and (2) of the Criminal 
Procedure Code (CrPC). Rape is a non-compoundable crime, which 
means that opposing parties cannot bargain and settle out of court, thereby 
affecting the outcome of the trial. Such crimes cannot be compounded 
or compromised between individuals since state law is constituted as the 
sole arbitrator of the extent and nature of injury caused to society by a 
crime. The power to reify society, act on its behalf, punish, incarcerate 
or act in the interest of society must be conserved and continually 
reiterated. It is for these reasons that Section 213 of the Indian Penal 
Code (IPC) states that it is a crime when there is an agreement not to 
bring the criminal to justice in exchange for some pecuniary or other 
gratification (Ratanlal and Dhirajlal 2001). Hence, we find that court 
transcripts or trial judgements do not record that the accused and the 
complainant had reached a compromise. 

If we look for compromise in appellate judgements, it is difficult to 
read the socio-legal processes that produce the hostile witness. Yet, the 
culture of compromise permeates both the trial and appellate courts, even 
though one of the clearest positions in appellate law is that rape is a non- 
compoundable offence.’ The rule of law forbids a judge to evoke 
extraordinary powers in order to compound a rape case. However, the 
issue of compromise has been raised in appellate courts when a petition 
is filed for quashing, that is, making the complaint or the trial void. 
Alternatively, the issue of compromise comes up during sentencing.‘ In 
1996, the Gujarat High Court ruled that an affidavit filed by the victim 
pardoning the accused was acceptable in determining the quantum of 


2 In such cases, compromise petitions may be filed ın court before the sentenco is 


? See Nattu vs State of MP, 1990, Cri LJ 1567. 

* See Sukhwinder Singh vs State of Punjab, 2000, 9° SCC 204. Here, the Supreme 
Court has seen compromise as an ‘adequate and sufficient reason’ to reduce the sentence 
to the period of incarceration already undergone in the interests of complete justice. 
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punishment.’ In such cases, the punishment may either be lowered or the 
accused acquitted if the court reduces the sentence to the period already 
undergone in judicial incarceration. 

During the trial, compromise acts as a tool in the hands of defence 
lawyers and the accused to pressurise complainants and victims to change 
their testimonies in a courtroom. Let us tum to a recent case from Agra 
wherein a young Dalit woman was gang-raped and the rapist let off on 
bail.* The accused threatened to rape the victim again if she did not 
compromise. Nearly a year after she was raped, she committed suicide. 
While we find that the judgement records that the victim committed 
suicide following the pressure to compromise, the judgement does not 
ctiminalise the pressure to compromise as criminal intimidation of the 
victim and her family. The normalising function of the socio-legal 
category of compromise converts terror into a bargain in a context where 
there is no witness protection programme. This often accounts for why 
prosecution witnesses routinely turn hostile by the time the case comes 
on trial, if the victim does not lose the will to live. 

Compromise also moves across another set of cases where it is difficult 
to read the distinction between consent and coercion from the legal 
records. In this article, I focus on such cases where compromise acts to 
signal the dissonance between what is legally constituted as rape and 
the social uses the rape law is put to. This set of cases operates under the 
sign of seduction, love and illicit sex. Police complaints on the charge of 
kidnapping, abduction, rape and theft are routinely filed against couples 
who elope. In such cases, when the couple is found, the woman may be 
forced to support the version of the complainant, usually a parent, and 
return to ber lawful guardian. The family then get her married to someone 
else and compromise is seen as the only way of preserving her marriage. 
Or, if the woman continues to hold ber ground and deny the charge of 
rape and abduction, she may face violence from the police and/or her 
family. Such cases are often registered when the man is from another 
community or from a lower caste. Thereby the distinction between 
elopement and abduction, or rape and consensual sex is blurred by this 
criminalisation of love and seduction. 


1 See Dharmendra Dhirajlal Soneji vs State of Gujarat, 1996, (2) GLH 727. 
€ Sachin Verma S/o Cheetar Mal Verma (in Jail) vs State of UP MANU/UP/1487/2005 
[Criminal Misc. II Bail Application No. 864 of 2005, decided on 29.09.2005]. 
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The construction of rape as a sexual offence, which is concerned with 
offences against codes of alliance rather than concemed with the bodily 
integrity of all women, allows for this criminalisation of love (see Das 
1996). The severity of caste violence is most stark in hypogamous unions, 
that is, unions between upper caste women and lower caste men. In such 
relationships, the distinction between love and consensual sex on the 
one hand and rape, on the other hand, is not socially intelligible. 
Chowdhry (1998) details how the violence against those men and women 
who transgress either inter-caste or intra-caste norms takes the form of 
terrible public spectacles in rural Haryana (north India) Since ‘marriage 
provides the structural link between kinship and caste’, she argues that 
the control of female sexuality is central to the enforcement of caste 
norms such that those who ‘infringe caste and kinship norms in marriage 
are met with extreme violence’ (ibid.: 332-33). The public spectacle of 
violence that Chowdhry refers to in relation to Haryana must be read 
along with an increasing normalisation of the politics of honour in the 
field of criminal law (also, see Mody 2002). 


wm 
The case history 


In order to ethnographically demonstrate the relationship between public 
secrecy and the law, I focus on a case study* which I documented through 
the office of the additional public prosecutor whom I call Mr Hirabhai. 
Purshottam Sadhu, the complainant in this case, spoke to me during two 
extended interviews prior to the hearing, in the presence of the court 
constable, Ashokbhai, who had been assigned this case. 


7 This pomt has been argued by Dumont: ‘it is inaccurate to claim that kinship and 
caste are two utterly distinct domains; they are linked through the importance of marriage, 
an importance which is obvious in the case of caste, end which, in the case of kinship, is 
from the structural point of view sometimes explicit and sometimes implicit’ (Dumont 
1972: 154). 

* The case history which follows is constructed on the basis of interviews and court 
documents. I filed an affidavit, which is the routine procedure, to ask for the case papers 
in this case. The interviews cited here are my translations from Gujarati, unless otherwise 
indicated. Pseudonyms have been used in this article to protect the identity of the 
complainant. 
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Purshottam Sadhu lodged a complaint of abduction and kidnapping 
against his neighbour, Daya, in a police station near his house in 
Ahmedabad.’ Daya was 22 years old and the father of two children. The 
case papers, however, do not reveal anything about Daya’s wife, other 
than the fact that they had separated and she lived with her father. Daya 
belonged to a Scheduled Caste (SC) community and Purshottambhai 
Sadhu described himself as an upper caste Hindu.’ The case began with 
reports that Purshottambhai’s daughter, Sandhya, had been missing for 
five days. When Sandhya disappeared from home, Purshottambhai had 
gone to Rajasthan to attend a wedding in his natal village and look for a 
groom for his daughter. It was a neighbour, Jagruti, who broke the news 
to Sandhya’s mother, Hansaben. Jagruti had seen Sandhya near the 
railway tracks in their neighbourhood walking down with Daya. Hearing 
this, Hansaben called out to her son and went searching for her. When 
she could not find Sandhya, she told her son to fetch her husband from 
his village. 

It took Purshottambhai two days to return to Ahmedabad. In the 
meantime, there was no word from Sandhya either. After he arrived, 
Purshottambhai tried to find Sandhya and then went to the police. The 
police found Sandhya with Daya two days after the complaint had been 
lodged, and recorded their statements. The police record reveals two 
sets of statements from Sandhya and Daya. In the first set, we learn that 
Sandhya eloped with Daya. In the second set, we learn that Sandhya was 
seduced by Daya and forcibly induced to have illicit sexual intercourse 
with him. The medico-legal examination conducted subsequently did 
not show injury marks on either of the two. Sandhya was subjected to 


? I have not identified the neighbourhood to retain confidentiality, and have substituted 
it with X in the transcripts. 

1° The caste groups described as Sadhus are traditionally pricets. The People of India 
project carried out by the Anthropological Survey of India describes the Sadhas as disciples 
of Ramanand, a devotes of Vishnu. The Sadhus are strict vegetarians and teetotallers. The 
Sadhus, we are told, were drawn from different caste groups to form an endogamous unit, 
themselves as Brahman in the varna order and claim an equivalent status to them. The 
neighbouring Brahmans do not attribute equal status to them. They enjoy middle order 
status in the local social hierarchy...Commnmnity and division endogamy and clan exogamy 
are the customs followed while secking marital alliance’ (Singh 2002: 1216). G 
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the two finger test,!! which revealed old hymeneal tears. Daya was then 
charged with kidnapping, abduction and rape. 

He was not granted bail by the lower court and continued to be in 
judicial custody till the High Court released him on bail. The case came 
to trial nearly two years after it was registered. In the interim, Sandhya 
was married to a man from a sub-caste of the Sadhu community. When 
she appeared in the trial court, she had borne a child. Daya was finally 
acquitted. 


IV ; 
Thana: Makings of the case 


I examine the police records such as the complaint and the police 
statements to suggest the variegated nature of documents that give 
materiality to rape. I base my account on these and ethnographic inter- 
views and do not aim to fix a definitive interpretation to what happened. 
Rather, the police records show how different kinds of police statements 
are framed by the context of the present moment and a specific 
imagination of what kinds of futures are possible. The police record is 
his daughter and the police. 

The complaint 

I was working in Hirabhai’s office one morning when Rajubhai, 
Hirabhai’s junior, walked in with two men. Hirabhai, the additional public 
prosecutor, had been summoned to the court. The court constable, 
Ashokbhai (A), and a tall, lean man (who wore a red tak” on his forehead 
and red vermilion marks on his ears) accompanied Rajubhai. Rajubhai 
greeted me. The court constable introduced me (PB) to this other man 
(Purshottambhai [P]) saying, ‘this woman (ben, literally sister) is from 
the Government’. 


"| The two finger test is a gynaecological procedure of inserting two fingers in the 
vagina of the raped woman to determine whether the vagina is distensible or not. 

2 Tilak is a veomdlion mark applied on a devoteo’s forehead. In this context, it signifies 
an upper caste identity. 
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PB: No, no, I am not from the Government. 

A: She is a lawyer. She will help you prepare your daughter’s 
testimony. 

PB: No, I am not a lawyer. I cannot help your daughter. I am doing 
research on some cases that come to the court, of rape, abduction. 
I would like to know about your case, I am researching problems in 
the law. 


Purshottambhai nodded. Ashokbhai informed me that the girl’s testimony 
was scheduled for the following day. They had been to the court earlier 
to see the prosecutor, but could not find him. On that day, the court had 
adjourned the matter. We went outside the chamber for the interview and 
I quote an excerpt: 


PB: Your case? 

P: Daughter’s abduction, he threatened and took her. 

PB: Who was the accused? 

P: A boy named Daya. 

PB: Where did he live? 

P: In our neighbourhood 

PB: Did they know each other? 

P: They did not know each other. We are Maharaj and they are Senava." 
A: They are Maharaj by caste and they are Senava. 

P: We do not have any sambandh (relationship) with them, none of 
drinking their water or giving them our water to drink. No relationship. 
They are SC (scheduled caste), na. 


D The Senava, or Shenva, also referred to as Cherrva, Senva, Shema, Serwa, Sindhua, 
Sedma or Rajpat, are SCs in Gujarat (see Singh 2002). The People of India report tells us 
that these caste groups are primarily roral-besed communities, largely comprising of 
landless labourers and workers engaged m other services. They are divided into different 
endogamous clans and at least ‘three ascending generations from the mother’s side are 


else are arbitrated by the Darbars in the village or by the gram panchayat representatives. 
Cases of divorce are settled within the community’ (Singh 1993: 1181-82). 
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P to A: What of the SC? They do maulik kriya (black magic). They 
mislead you. If you eat the prasad," they offer you then your mind 
can be corrupted—you can lose your mind. 

A: The difficulty is that the law is not established. 

P: They are SC, na. They must have been given refuge wherever they 
went. They must have lived ‘somewhere. I searched for five days, 
incurred so much expense. I contacted my relatives in villages. 
They must have taken money to meet the expenses. That’s why we 
didn’t think. We were so blind. 


Purahottambhai evokes a specific picture of caste normativity, 5 which 
rests on the idea that an upper caste woman would maintain social distance 
from a lower caste man to anchor his complaint that his danghter was 
abducted. Such representations preclude the social possibility of any kind 
of consensual sexual alliance between an upper caste woman and a SC 
man. Purshottambhai uses the metaphor of prasad to suggest that his 
daughter, Sandhya, had been enticed through the route of black magic 
because consent is not a socially intelligible category in this context. As 
the police constable Ashokbhai said, it is the Jaw that is not established 
to contain the male fide magic that corrupts the upper castes. 

At the police station it was Sandhya’s statement that affirmed the 
complamt. Purshottambhai said, ‘we found sight (literally, our eyes). 
There was our danghter’s statement. Her statement was that he forced 
her. The section was applied, and that’s why bail was not granted’. 

How was the father’s fariyad (complaint) structured in this case? 
I cite from the complaint: ‘This boy Daya since last one month used to 
frequently talk to my daughter and used to meet her, and my wife had 
seen them and stopped them’. From the statements of different witnesses 
recorded by the police during the investigation, it is evident that Daya 
and Sandhya knew each other before the incident. Sandhya’s mother’s 


© The Sadhus ‘do not accept food and water from the Harijans, neither they serve 
them. They accept seedha (raw food matertal) from clean castes’ (Singh 2002: 1218-19). 
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statement to the police states that she had discouraged Sandhya from 
meeting Daya as he belonged to a SC community. Yet, it is not these 
statements alone which revealed the ambiguity regarding Sandhya’s 
wishes and desires towards Daya. For instance, Jagrutiben, 
Purshottambhai’s fictive daughter (and neighbour), states that she saw 
Sandhya leave with Daya wearing a new sari. The reference to the new 
sari appears in statements taken from other neighbours as well. It signifies 
Sandhya’s volition, propelling her to wear a new sari in the middle of the 
hot afternoon. Jagruti’s statement that Daya took her with him is ambi- 
valent in implying both the possibilities of elopement and abduction. 
We may infer from the records that the precipitating moment for this 
event may have arisen after Purshottambhai went to his village to attend 
a marriage and to search for marriage alliances for his daughter within 
their community. The complaint reveals that he considered Sandhya and 
her sister to be of a marriageable age, although at this time Sandhya was 
legally a minor. 

The complaint is powerful because through it Purshottambhai was 
able to translate the social notion of transgression into a penal offence. 
Although caste was not legally relevant to registering the crime, it was 
constitutive in the writing of the police complaint. Moreover, we must 
also remember that the standardised frameworks of writing a police 
complaint structure the narrative, as well as filter through it a certain 
idea of relevant facts in anticipation of a trial. This is done, first, by 
stating that Daya had an illegal intent prior to the incident, that he met 
her for a month prior to the date of the crime and by establishing that 
Sandhya was a minor. The fariyad concludes that: 


Therefore the abovementioned boy named Dayabhai Muljibhai 
Harijan,“ resident of X, enticed and seduced my daughter Sandhyaben 
age 16 by (promising) to keep her well took her from my custody as 
her guardian and without my permission with teerkarm (illicit) 
intention. This is my fariyad, which I get written is according to the 
facts and true [sic]. 


In this case, the police documents present a puzzle to us. The complaint 
records Sandhya’s age as sixteen. The date of birth in the school leaving 


1$ Police records affix the term ‘Harijan’ after the name of the accused. 
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certificate, however, declares Sandhya to be a few days younger than 
sixteen. The medical certificate shows her age to be seventeen. In the 
interview to me, Purshottambhai said that he arranged her marriage a 
year after she came of age, thereby positing her age at the time of the 
incident to be seventeen. The police did not request age determination 
tests. The question was whether Sandhya was legally capable of leaving 
the guardianship of her father. The police was not concerned whether 
her father as a guardian thought it appropriate to give her away in marriage 
before she came of age. These juridical records then address something 
other than Sandhya’s subjectivity. 

Subsequently, a warrant was drawn up against Daya on the charge of - 
kidnapping and abduction. The charge of rape was applied after he was 
arrested. A search for the two was initiated and they were apprehended a i 
few days later. What happened next is now cited: ' 


A: Then we got those two to the police station. Did maar peet (beat 
them). 

PB: You beat both of them? 

A: Yes. Then the girl clearly said that I want to live with my father. 
We asked [Sandhya] whom do you want to live with? It was both 
their fault. They are children. At that time, bebi (girl) had tremendous 
mental effect. 

P: Now it is all right. Now there is no effect. She is fresh now. After 
12 months, when she came to age we got her married, since 1-4 years 
she is in Ajmer. After marriage, she is happy. 


This picture of a tremendous ‘mental effect’ on Sandhya at that moment 
coexists with the description that she was subjected to violence. Sandhya 
is positioned as a disobedient and lawless minor. Her subject position as 
a bhogbannar (victim) is produced through practices of violence. The 
police station is a site where, for Sandhya, the power of the state and of 
her father come together in the ‘maar’ or beating. Ultimately, the case 
rests on what kind of statement she gives. 


Coercion and consent: Juvab (police statements) 


The police records reveal three statements from Sandhya, two from Daya 
and an additional statement from Purshottambhai. I suggest that the 
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proliferation of records which exist side by side, not one after the other 
in a chronological arrangement, is indicative of an anticipation of different 
futures. These documents suggest that seduction is a dense category 
because it points not only to the potential of being raped but also to that 
of love. This potentiality does not disappear ‘in actuality, on the con- 
trary, it preserves itself as such in actuality’ (Agamben 1999: 183). It is 
this threat to law that must be legislated and is indicated by this prolific 
record. 


Version One: Elopement 


The following two excerpts point to seduction as a potential of love. The 
- statement reads as follows: 


Excerpt One: Daya’s statement 

On last Tuesday my lover, Sandhyaben and I, ‘both persons ran away 
from Ahmedabad...Then on my way to my village, you saheb (sir) 
caught us. You recognised my lover Sandhyaben and I. With 
Sandhyaben, sex had happened. And I have got the information that 
Sandhyaben’s father has lodged a fariyad against us. 


Excerpt Two: Sandhya’s statement 

I have been in a sambandh with Daya who lives next door, since I was 
young...We have lived together in Z for 2 days after that. Every day 
we did sambhog (sex) and with my marzi (consent). I had the pair 
of clothes I wore when I left my home and did not take any jewellery 
or monty. 


‘Here, the complaint is constituted as legal action against both of them 
rather than Daya alone. Sandhya is not only positioned as an abettor but 
is seen as potentially attracting the charge of theft. The statement indicates 
the loss of entitlement over ber father’s house and the police anticipate 
that her family could file a case of theft against her if Sandhya were to 
deny the accusation and repudiate her father’s guardianship. The 
potentiality of love is conserved only by positioning both Daya and 
Sandhya as subjects of lawlessness. i 
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The second statement or juvab by Daya and Sandhya records force and 
love. Let us consider Sandhya’s statement first. The first segment I cite 
is preceded by the description that Sandhya met Daya with the other 
children with whom he played football in the neighbourhood. He came 
to their house one day when her brother got a movie, which was screened 
on a video in their house. He sat beside her. 


Segment One. 

In the picture, sexy songs were coming and this Dayabhai got up and 
went to the bathroom and seeing this I followed him. And we both 
then kissed each other on the lips and then came back to see the picture. 
After this, he went home. Like this, we fell in love. 

Despite my saying no, that I was too young this Dayabhai did sex 
with me. While doing this he said, ‘I love you, darling’. He used to 
say this and would say that I am in love with you. Saying this we both 
used to love each other and kissing each other on the lips we continued 
our love. We did sex secretly. I used to go to the temple every evening. 
This Dayabhai used to come there. After that, we used to talk to each 
other. Perhaps, this is where my mummy saw us and admonished me. 


missing 
Dayabhai held his penis and told me to do this, and penetrated my 
vagina. This kind we had done earlier. Sometime at this point, I had 
said I am small for this but he never heard me and used to do sex. So, 
like this we stayed for five days. 


describes what happened in the five days they were 


It is hard to imagine that a young woman under those circumstances 
could have recounted such intimate details in forensic precision to 
policemen. Phrases such as ‘sexy songs’, ‘kiss’ and ‘I love yon darling’ 
in English in the police statement written in the vernacular suggest that 
the police imagination of seduction is anchored in the normative discourse 
on love in popular culture. 
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In this text, being in love and being subjected to forcible sex is seen 
to coexist under the sign of seduction. Sandhya then must be made to 
speak through the categories of whether Daya forced her or did not, 
whether she supported her father’s statement or wanted to support Daya’s 
statement. No licit category existed to describe her subject position as a 
lover, nor did any category exist to express the experience of violence in 
such a relationship. Either she had to say that she eloped with himí and 
was in love with him, or she had to say that he seduced her and forced 
her into an illicit sexual relationship despite her refusal. Could she have 
said that she was in love and consented only to a certain degree of sexual 
intimacy? Police records blur what may constitute consent and violation 
to the extent that it is impossible to read Sandhya’s subjectivity from the 
police records. 

Let us turn to Daya’s statement. I cite an excerpt 


After which we used to meet regularly, say ‘I love you darling’ and 
used to kiss on the lips and used to do love like this and I assured this 
Sandhyaben that life is lived once so one’s first love must be for a 
lifetime. Then I told this Sandhyaben to do sexual intercourse. She 
said she is too young but I forcibly made her lie down and did sexual 
intercourse. While doing sexual intercourse, she experienced difficulty. 
I did sexual intercourse gently-gently. ` 


The mirroring of the description of events provided in Daya’s statement 
with Sandhya’s statement is puzzling. What is the sketch of illicit 
seduction provided here? We are told that the acts that go into seducing 
a woman—such as kissing her on the lips—rest on declarations of love. 
We get a picture of seduction here as forceful and yet, the act of penile 
penetration is framed as gentle, mindful of youth and experience. It is 
framed as sexual intercourse, not rape. Seduction then is constituted as 
sexual intercourse with an admixture of force and gentleness. Force 
appears here as a form of violating persuasion, enticement and gentleness 
that does not take refusal seriously and operates under the sign of love. 

While Daya was chargesheeted on the grounds of rape and abduction, 
the police then recorded Sandhya’s consent to live with her father: 


On being questioned in person J am getting written in my juvab that 
on — you sir, took my statement in person. That statement is correct 
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‘and mine. And today after my medical examination has been completed 
I have come to the police station and I with happiness and with my 
will and consent want to live with my father Purshottambhai Sadhu. 

of which I am being sent with him. This is my reality and has 
been written according to me as correct and true. 


On the same day, we find that Purshottambhai stated the following in 


On being questioned in person, I state that I have got written in my 
juvab that my daughter named Sandhyaben on —— date was enticed 
and seduced by Dayabhai. In this connection, I had got written a 
complaint in the G police station. And my daughter and this boy 
Daya were seat to the Civil Hospital for medical treatment. Now my 
daughter wants to stay with me with her consent, she is willing to 
stay. I am ready to keep her with me. I will not incur any kind 
of beating, pressure or threat against this my daughter and will keep 
her well. 


The word ‘now’ in Purshottambhai’s statement indicated a past in which 
implicitly there was a suggestion that his daughter did not want to stay 
with him. This shift then implies that Purshottambhai must take on a 
different subject position—as a complainant to one who submits to the 
authority of the police and promises to care for his daughter. Over a 
period of time, the law is materialised in very many different ways for 
Purshottambhai. 


vV 
The site of the domestic: Fathering a good future 


While Purshottambhai’s complaint had the desired effect of gaining 
custody of his daughter initially, now that he had recovered her and Daya 
was in jail, that very complaint was animated with danger. What did it 
mean for Purshottambhai to father a good future for his daughter now? 
The excerpts given next are from an interview that he allowed me to 
tape. “I feel’ (an English word used to refer to suffering or hurt) was a 
phrase he repeated throughout his narration. 
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First of all, a person feels. I wear a tilak. People think a thousand 
things—sala,” a tilakdhari man is in court! People must be thinking 
that for this vardi (uniform) he never went to the cinema! Even if they 
don’t think like this, this is how I feel. My mind is not all right. I 
cannot drive on the highway. A film forms in front of my eyes...What 
anxiety happened! After this incident her mother had to be admitted 
to the hospital. I have aged. I am 55 years old. (He fishes out his 
wallet to show a passport sized photograph of himself). This was taken 
a couple of years back. I have grown old in these last two years. 


Visually the change in his appearance was indeed quite dramatic. He said: 


I got a shock. I didn’t tell anyone about the incident. Not even my 
sons. It has an effect on the children. Since 2 months, I have been 
selling tea and biscuits on a cart. I earn Y2000/-. I don’t want to have 
to take or give anything with anybody now...The results of this event 
are such that I am suffering to this day. I have a son aged 25 years 
but I thought of getting my daughters married first. Talk of the 
incident can leak. I do not have a daughter-in-law in my house. This 
has caused their mother grief. We don’t want to get them married in 
other castes. 


The effects of the legal event transform the domestic space as a very 
different and fragile interiority where caste, desire and transgression are 
the running motifs. In this sketch of an inner life that suffers, the tilak is 
an ironic mode of speaking of caste as uniform. Wearing the tilak and 
being in court produces a complex interiority marked by shame, paranoia 
and anxiety. The constant danger of word leaking out institutes structures 
of paranoia in the domestic. 

Fathering a good future for his daughter meant that Sandhya should 
be married after she turned eighteen and the past remain a secret within 
the extended family, including his brothers and his elder daughter’s affinal 
family. Nor was this a revelation that could be shared with any one who 
married into the family in the future. The brothers were not involved in 


17 ‘Sala’ is a kin term, used by a man to address his wife’s'brother. It is also used in a 
pejorative sense, as an abuse, as is the case here. 
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the marriage negotiations. Sandhya was married with the help of his 
sister’s affinal family. He said, ‘it is difficult to explain why we married 
her there. There is politics. However, I thought that my sister and my 
daughter, both would look after each other’. How then in this social matrix 
does Purshottambhai speak of Sandhya? 

For one, the marriage negotiations were altered. Sandhya’s consent 
was seen as important. Consent is no longer a category that animates the 
law alone. 


We selected the boy by talking to him ourselves. We also spoke to his 
father, mother, sister, liked them, then after the talks everyone agreed. 
The father and uncle saw the girl. It is a practical matter. Deepak 
band chalu ho gaya. (The light, which had been blown out, lit again). 
It is her destiny. After such an incident has happened, we had to take 
the consent of the girl. That she likes him. 


We see how the reinsertion of Sandhya’s position as a Auvari (virgin) to 
be gifted in marriage comes about by first manufacturing her consent, 
albeit within the structure of alliance in the Vaishnav samaj (society). 
Sandhya was now seen as an adult between the categories of the kuvari 
and the swhagin (married woman)'* indicating that she was marked by 
the experience of heterosexual desire. This category has no name in the 
discourse on alliance and kinship in the Vaishnav society to which 
Purshottambhai referred constantly. It is a category that is indifferent to 


past experience of coercion or pleasure. 


VI 
Managing the public secret 


The case came up for hearing only after Sandhya’s marriage. How indeed 
was Purshottambhai to manage the case now? The idea that if the secret 
were exposed, Sandhya’s life, and that of the whole family, would be 
poisoned, framed Purshottambhai’s engagement with the law. In court 
now, public records were seen as animated with danger and in need of a 
specific revelation in the courtroom. In taking the help of the police to 


18 The term suhagin also symbolises Hindu women’s sexuality within marriage. 
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recover his daughter Purshottambhai now had to regulate the shame that 
could accrue to him on public exposure. In his wards: 


Her in-laws do not know that such an incident happened. If they come 
to know, then her life will be poisoned. She is married now; getting 
ber from her sasural (affinal home) is out of bounds. We gave her 
Jeevan zarurat (life essential) things: sets of clothes, jewellery, and 
utensils. There was no demand. Otherwise, it would have been less 
for the boy’s side. We have to live in the Vaishnav samaj (society). 


The circulation of this knowledge could poison the married life of his 
older daughter as well. He said: 


They [the accused] gave money to someone, sent a man to our 
house. They had their hand in this. They did this to put our position 
down. That man came to Ahmedabad. He said he had gone to my 
daughter’s [Sandhya’s married sister's] house. My knees went weak. 
He said she has been bumt with a primus (cooking stove). He spoke 
with this point. I rang up my third number brother. He said everything 
is all right. The manner in which they talk even after the incident: 
what’s the point of talking? My older daughter was married. People 
from the community who came home after this incident gave this 
information to her in laws. We told them that this is not true...We 
should bear the fruit. I did not compromise. I fed my danghter, grew 
her. I am in the driving line, All India Tour, did not smoke nor drink 
tea. Now I don’t drive. Mere safed bal ki sharam nahi rahi (No shame 
remains despite my grey hair). 


The daughter’s matrimonial home is haunted by the spectre of separation, 
indignity, violence, shame, rupture and death. 

The circulation of talk then needed to be regulated. Let us turn to the 
court constable, Ashokbhai’s account. 


A: Now we have to see what the girl says, whether she speaks 


according to the statement. 
P: She will say so. She said clearly, I want to stay with my father. 
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A: Yes. Police asked her that. She said clearly, ‘I wish to go to my 
father’s house’. 

P: This was our duty, getting her married. It was a question of her 
reputation. We are the residents of Rajasthan. 

A: My job is to prevent the witness from turning hostile. When I used 
to go to their house then I never went as a policeman. I used to go in 
a civil dress; otherwise, people would ask why have the police come? 
Abru (honour) goes. Whether I had to take his signature or summons. 
P: Even if by mistake he would put on his uniform, her mother would 
fall ill. 


A: We also have a caste society (samaj). We have to behave similarly 
here too. We are also kutumb walas (family people). If they come to 
know, her life will be destroyed. This even we [policemen] understand. 


While Purshottambhai defined his duty as one that must guarantee 
Sandhya’s future and his reputation, the court constable stated his duty 
was to prevent witnesses from turning hostile. By hostile, he meant 
ensuring that Sandhya would support the complainant—father. The shared 
discourse of honour and samaj also come together in the performance of 
the uniform (vardi) of the state and the uniform (vardi) of the caste. The 
court constable in dressing in plain clothes while on duty keeps intact 
the duties of policing and the duties of belonging to samaj. The public 
face of the law materialises in plain clothes to maintain the vardi that 
symbolises the public face of a family belonging to samaj. 

Appearances in court had to be regulated. For Sandhya to appear in 
court was difficult now that she was married. Once, Purshottambhai had 
to get an adjournment since his son-in-law accompanied Sandhya to the 
city. He said, ‘I could not bring him to the court. If they take the testimony 
tomorrow, I can dispatch her home. She is married now. Getting her 
from her sasural is out of bounds’. 

At this time, the revelation in court rather than being structured as an 
exposure of the public secret was in need of a specific resolution via the 
process of compromise. Yet, a day before the hearing, the attempts at com- 
promise had failed. Purshottambhai told me that a man came from Daya’s 
community to meet him to attempt a compromise in the case one day 
before the hearing in the presence of his family. I quote Purshottambhai: 
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A man from the accused’s side had come. He did not give his 
introduction. 

He said: ‘Is your name Purshottambhai? I have come for the case’. 
I said: ‘I haven’t given you an invitation. Do not come to my house. 
Climb down the stairs and don’t come here’. 

I didn’t ask him who he was. I was so angry on seeing him. There are 
24 hours left and there is no chance of anyone else coming. Nor will 
my daughter consent to say anything, anybody says. I don’t mention 
the name of the case in front of the children or guests. Is this any way 
to speak? Is this the time—in front of everyone? 

I said, ‘Who called you?’ 


For Purshottambhai, it was an important consideration as to who 
initiated the compromise? Was he an older and respectable man in the 
community? Where and how were the talks initiated and in front of whom? 
How was the conversation framed? How were notions of honour, caste, 
power and respect performed? The process of compromise, in this case, 
had to have the effect of restoring normality. Having refused to participate 
in this mode of negotiation with twenty-four hours left for the hearing, 
Purshottambhai was desperate with anxiety when he met Hirabhai. 

Hirabhai counselled Purshottambhai that compromise was the best 
solution. For, if the case was compromised then, he said, ‘If any one 
xeroxes the testimony, no one would come to know anything’. After 
Hirabhai had left, Purshottambhai said to me: 


I am in tension. How can I do it? Compromise? I will lose my face 
(meri nak cut jayegi). They won’t let us stay there. My sons will have 
to sell their land and go away. It belongs to the SCs now, people will 
say all kinds of things, I understand what he (APP) is saying but he 
should also understand what J am saying. will not bring my daughter 
tomorrow. I will get something written that she cannot come, the train 
came late, has been stopped... will bring her after two days. Now 
there is the case so I have to fight it out but I need time to think. 
I am tense. It is a matter of izzat (honour). Someone should come 
from their side; some elder pegon; i thoy Come 1 Compromniegs faen 


something can be done. 
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The prosecutor was indifferent to Purshottambhai’s dilemma that 
compromise must entail a dialogue between men of unequal social status 
in which the respectable men of the lower caste must show respect to 
Purshottambhai’s caste status by requesting an audience at a proper time 
and place. We learn here that compromise is not only about removing 
danger to Sandhya but also has the effect of restoring social honour to 
him in the neighbourhood where his sons’ future has to be secured. In 
the ultimate analysis, compromise would initiate a process of the 
effacement of the testimony, to restore his name to him. 

Equally, Purshottambhai did not understand that Hirabhai could not 
guarantee a conviction. Hirabhai took me aside as if to explain why he 
counselled compromise. He explained to me that the prosecution’s 
case was weak: ‘She won’t get a conviction. There are three reasons. 
One, she roamed about without raising a hue and cry. Two, medical 
(report) will show she was habituated to sex. Three, she was above 
sixteen’. 

In other words, he was saying that, legally, be would not be able to 
prove coercion beyond reasonable doubt. There was no evidence 
according to him of coercion or resistance. If she had been below sixteen, 
it would not have mattered whether she had consented or not as in law, it 
would have counted as statutory rape. Apart from adducing consent from 
the category of the habituated woman, the prosecutor refers to the ‘hue 
and cry’ doctrine to assume consent. The ‘hue and cry’ doctrine has its 
roots in common law. Torrey tells us that the hue and cry doctrine was: 


Historically not limited to the crime of rape, but applied to all violent 
crimes. Victims were expected to alert the community in order to 
increase the possibility of apprehending the offender. However, 
although the hue and cry requirement has been abandoned for other 
crimes, it has persisted when rape is alleged. Initially, courts refused 
to hear a rape complaint unless the victim had raised a hue and cry 
immediately following the event. Later, this rule was modified: a 
victim’s failure to immediately report the rape would not bar a prose- 
cution but would still raise an inference adverse to the prosecution. 
(Torrey 1991: 1041-42) 


In Indian law, not only is the category of delay in complaints a 
derivation from the hue and cry doctrine but it bas also persisted in rape, 
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abduction and kidnapping cases. In the interviews I conducted with trial 
lawyers, I was repeatedly told that in such cases, girls often ‘roam about’ 
with the accused without raising hue and cry. Law itself produces a reason 
not to prosecute the case. The reason supplied by the prosecutor does not 
merely lie in the interpretations of the social implications of prosecuting 
for Sandhya in terms of the effects on her marriage but in the knowledge 
that the legal prosecution would fail her. 


vil 
The public face of the secret 


Subsequently, a lawyer, Mr Desai, was hired by Purshottambhai to 
fight the case with the prosecution since Hirabhai did not want to argue 
the case after there had been an attempted compromise. I do not know 
the precise details of the negotiation the next day between Mr Desai 
and the defence lawyer, but the compromise was now underway. On the 
day of the trial, Purahottambhai was present with his family. He was 
scarcely recognisable. He looked younger, closer to how he looked in 
the photograph he had shown me earlier. His hair, now dyed, was jet 
black. His posture was upright and expression tense. His khaki attire 
replete with a red muffler enhanced the impression that he had dressed 
for a fight. 

The witnesses had been waiting outside the courtroom for more than 
two hours. The judge sent out Dayabhai to look for his lawyer. There 
was no sign of the defence lawyer. It was 1:15 p.m. at that time. I had 
been sitting in the court for a couple of hours. I went to Hirabhai’s chamber 
subsequently. Mr Desai, the lawyer with the prosecution came into the 
chamber. He asked me if I had interviewed Sandhya. On leaming that 
I had not, before I could say anything, Desai left the room and started 
speaking to Sandhya (S). I followed him and he introduced her to me. At 
that moment, I decided to speak to her. 


PB: I am a researcher. I am doing abhyaas (research) on cases such as 
yours. I will maintain your confidentiality in my writing. Do you mind 
speaking to me? 

S: It happened. In life. Such an incident. I want to remove the danger 
itself. So that he does not look at me again. So that from next time he 
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is on our side. I was a coward. What gain did he have, he cansed me 
badnami (disrepute)? I have a farz (duty) towards my parents. Mummy 
has a BP (blood pressure) problem. Tomorrow...I have small-small 
brothers; a sister who has a daughter old enough to go to school. I 
was naive. Out of fear, could do anything...threatened...showed a knife. 
PB: Then? 

S: I don’t remembez...the incident that happened. 

Her eyes moisten, voice drops. 

S: I am married now. I was married at eighteen since two years. I live 
in Ajmer, Rajasthan. Theek hai (it is okay). I have two sisters-in-lawa. 
It is a small family. I have a good relationship with them. I feel far 
them as much as they feel for me. 


A bright smile accompanied these words. The legal present for Sandhya 
primarily was a way of removing the source of danger to her, of securing 
a future when Daya would not look at her ever again. 

At this point, Purshottambhai burst into the conversation, raising his 
hand to hit me, shouting ‘You will give this to the press, her life will be 
ruined’. His wife pulled him away from me and pacified him and then, 
tumed to me and said, ‘Do not worry, he is just angry because talk of 
compromise is going on’. Purshottambhai, in the midst of the compromise 
process, now saw me as a source of danger to Sandhya. I was no longer 
someone who he could trust with his secret. I assured Sandhya and 
Hansaben that I would not go to the press and repeated the intent of my 
project. Sandhya’s mother petted my arm and asked me not to worry. 
Just then Mr Desai called Sandhya aside to prepare her for the testimony 
and I left. The process of compromise was finalised a few hours before 
the hearing. This is where the secret was bom with a public face, and 
I reached one of the limits of my research. 

I found that compared to other rape trials, this case was not held in 
camera. The testimony was recorded on a single day. The duration was 
much shorter than usual since the expert witnesses—such as medical 
and forensic experts—were not summoned for the hearing. Their 
documentary evidence was accepted. After a few key witnesses were 
declared hostile witnesses, at the very end, the police inspector in charge 
was examined. Ultimately, the judgement acquitted Daya on the grounds 
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that there was not sufficient evidence against him. The testimony of the 
police inspector was found to be lacking in support from the testimonies 
of the other witnesses. The hearing began with Purshottambhai taking 
the stand. The judge began to ask the questions. 

Next, it was Sandhya’s tum to testify. The question—-answer sequels 
cited next indicate the ethnographic excerpts and the dictation by the 
judge forms the official record, indicated in the text as J (d). 


J: Where did you go? 

S: Mama (Maternal uncle). 

J: Because? Why? Did you go because your parents quarrelled? 
S: I went to my maternal uncle’s place. 

J: That you went but why did you go? 

S: silent. 

J (d): I went to my mama’s place without informing my parents. 


J: Do you recognise him—pointing towards the accused? 
S: No. 
J (d): I do not recognise the accused. 


J: Did you have any sambandh (Sexual or romantic relationship) with 
him? 

S: No. 

J (d): I did not have any relationship with the accused. 


J: That he took you somewhere has such a thing happened? 
S: No. 
J (d): That the accused took me somewhere or I went with the accused 


did not happen. 


J: Is there anything else that needs to be written? 
S: silent. 

~_¥ Has the accused done any kharab kam (wrong doing) against your 
wish with you? 
S: silent. 
J (d): ee ee eee A 
such thing has not happened. 
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S: silent. 

J: Hostile. : 

Typist 2: Note: since it is made public that the witness has turned 
hostile, permission is granted to cross-examine, 


Typist: Is there a cross-examination? 
J: No. 
Types: No cross-examination. 


Sandhya’s silence is translated for the court record as a denial of 
‘previous statements made to the police that the event happened. The 
compromise meant that her speech in court itself must conceal whether 
she was abducted and raped or she eloped with Daya. Why then is the 
court record no longer dangerous? Sandhya’s testimony as a court record, 
as indicated earlier, does not speak to the event. Even if it were xeroxed 
and circulated, it would not amount to an exposure of the secret. It would 
not reveal anything precisely because it is emptied of any reference to 
the event. This is an archive of effacement where hostility is the residue. 


Vir 
Conclusion 


In this article, I have argued that in ‘ compromise’ cases, the structure of 
the trial is altered in that it does not constitute itself as a sexualised 
spectacle. But in doing so, it celebrates the potential of the trial to 
injure the victim. This potential to injure has been described by Smart 
who says: 


It is not just that they must repeat the violation in words, nor that they 
may be judged to be lying, but that the woman’s story gives pleasure 
in the way that pornography gives pleasure. The naming of parts 
becomes almost as a sexual act, in that it draws attention to the 
sexualised body. But her account, distorted by the cross-questioning 
techniques of the defence does not only sexualise her, it becomes a 
pomographic vignette. Unfortunately for the woman in the dock she 
differs from the photograph because she is there in the flesh to feel 
her humiliation. (Smart 1989: 39; emphasis in original) 
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While the rape trial has been rightly conceptualised as a sexualised 
spectacle, it is equally important to show how the court hearing far from 
being a dramatic revelation of the norm in fact conceals it. Hence, it is 
possible to show how law is invested in public secrecy. 

By pointing out that the court is a site where public secrets are 
negotiated, I aimed to show how different actors during a trial agree to 
hide the very meaning of rape such that these meanings remain 
unacknowledged in the legal record. The operations of public secrecy 
are detailed by following the socio-legal processes that make the legal 
record. I have drawn attention to the culture of compromise that under- 
writes rape prosecutions, an aspect of rape prosecutions that has not been 
sufficiently discussed either within the women’s movement, the judiciary 
or the contemporary discourse on judicial reform. The term ‘culture of 
compromise’ emphasises how a criminal trial becomes a site for the 
contestation over the monopoly of an out-of-court settlement between 
the accused, the complainant and the prosecuting agencies. Through this 
case study, I have shown how the struggle to monopolise the compromise 
is staged between the father-complainant and the accused, but the 
subjectivity of the woman whose violation is prosecuted is difficult to 
read from the court records. The court records detail a politics of ambi- 
valence where two versions of what may have happened are recorded 
simultaneously as a potential for the father-complainant to use in the 
future. The laws on rape, kidnapping and abduction then situate violation 
in the realm of the collective rather than represent individual women’s 
experiences of coercion or consent. 

In other words, I have shown how legality is actually perceived as 
disruptive of sociality; in this instance, a sociality that is marked by caste- 
based patriarchies, such that compromise is actively perceived, to pat it 
in the words of a woman judge of a district court, a8 a mechanism for 
‘restoring social relations in society’. 
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number of legal professionals after the United States. Further, in India, 
contrary to the United States, relatively few cases are settled outside the 
courtroom (Foster 2007: 26). Forty years previously, in the introduction 
to a special issue of Law & Society dedicated mostly to South Asia, Marc 
Galanter had observed that a characteristic of Indian lawyers, in contrast 
to their American counterparts, was their strong orientation towards courts 
(compared to other legal settings) and their orientation towards litigation 
rather than advising, negotiating or planning. This orientation towards 
courts, Galanter wrote, ‘is vividly displayed in spatial terms—lawyers 
are to be found literally at the court’ (Galanter 1969: 207). Indeed, 
‘Judicial Court Complexes’ in India are often the most animated parts of 
the towns where they are located, with an incessant coming and going 
of people from otber towns or distant villages. 

However, in spite of the centrality of the court system—inherited from 
British common law—to Indian public life, the flow of cases arriving at 
court sometimes simply corresponds to a choice which the parties make 
at the onset, which is eventually abandoned in favour of non-official 
forms of compromise or adjustment. Even in serious criminal cases where 
the state acts as plaintiff and where no private compromise is allowed, it 
often happens that all the witnesses that the prosecutor calls to the court 
to prove his or her case deny or strongly tone down their previous state- 
ments when questioned by the judge. 

The problem of what in common law terminology is called ‘hostile 
witnesses’ is a recurring one and has provoked many reactions from 
judges, politicians and news editors, in an attempt to find the best 
measures to redress the problem. While high-profile and publicised trials 
where a witness has been suspected of being politically pressurised 
or bribed get much attention, in fact, this is a situation that judges or 
prosecutors of any small district town are very familiar with. In many 
such cases, the fact that prosecution witnesses turn hostile is not 
necessarily due to political pressure or corruption but due to various 
village or familial dynamics which influence the trial. In fact, even in 
criminal cases which are defined in the Indian Penal Code (IPC) as non- 
compoundable so that no private compromise is allowed (see also Baxi 
in this issue), the plaintiff as well as the witnesses who have initially 
testified against the accused may decide to testify now in his or her favour. 
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While these forms of social conciliation or compromise have fre- 
quently been documented by anthropologists working at a village level 
(Cohn 2001; Hayden 1999; Moore 1993), they have not yet been studied 
in the form they take at the very moment of the trial, in the courtroom. 
Even though the parties cannot disclose the compromise they have 
reached privately at a village or family level, at the trial this private 
compromise is used to deliver a public judicial acquittal. Even as it keeps 
intact the appearance of a legal trial, the private compromise internally 
unsettles the rules of evidence followed in criminal proceedings. 

This article analyses this move from private compromise to public 
trial, and its impact on the judicial arena. I show how the witnesses’ 
denial of their previous statement takes form inside the court, the verbal 
exchanges this corresponds to and the kind of discourse it is associated 
with. This will lead me to delineate the role that each participant—the 
Judge, the prosecutor, the lawyers and witnesses—plays during the trial, 
to follow their verbal exchanges and to see how these exchanges are 
transformed when they are recorded in written form, into what will 
become the official version of the trial. I will also compare the way in 
which the case is tried inside the court with the way it is understood or 
presented by the protagonists outside the courtroom (for a discussion 
of the ‘ethnography of discourse’ and speech acts in courtrooms, see 
Conley and O’Barr 1990). 

From a methodological point of view, choosing the court as the starting 
place for fieldwork has the disadvantage of familiarising the observer 
with a case only many months, and even years, after the events took 
place—in other words, the time it takes the case to reach the court. Con- 
sequently, all the negotiations or compromises that have occurred at the 
family or village level are no longer accessible to the observer—except 
in the form of a narration given by the protagonists to the conflict. Thus, 
my focus here is not so much to understand what really happened within 
the village or family prior to the court hearing, but to analyse how village 
or family dynamics are played out inside the courtroom and how they 
influence the trial proceedings. This is an important point to be underlined. 
Indeed, what has so far been overlooked is that the court itself is a site 
where a dispute may be resolved informally, but with the trappings of 
formal procedure. 
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Facts into sections 


The case was opened by the State of Himachal Pradesh, represented by 
the public prosecutor, against Gudu,! a 40 year old man from a village in 
Mandi district. After the death of his first wife, Gudu had married a 
20 year old girl, Kaushlya, with whom be had two children. In December 
2004, Kaushlya was found hanging from a tree in the forest surrounding 
her village. The police was called in and a First Information Report (FIR) 
was recorded against Gudu, on the request of the girl’s mother, Saro 
Devi, and the girl’s paternal uncle, Beli Ram, a retired policeman. Beli 
Ram’s daughter was married to the brother of the accused, making the 
relationship between the two families especially strong. 

The FIR was registered under two sections of the IPC: Section 498 A, 
‘punishment for subjecting a married woman to cruelty’, which is pun- 
ishable by three years imprisonment and a fine; and under Section 306, 
‘abetting the commission of suicide’, whose punishment is ten years 
imprisonment and a fine. These two sections are part of the measures 
taken in India to prevent so-called ‘dowry deaths’, that is, deaths of 
married women who have been harassed by their husbands or in-laws by 
incessant demands for dowry. In order to prevent such abuse and under 
pressure from a large number of legislators and women’s associations, 
dowry was (officially) forbidden according to the Dowry Prohibition 
Act of 1961. Following on from this Act (which did little to alter former 
usages), a series of amendments have been enacted,” such as Section 
113A of the Indian Evidence Act, where ‘the Court may presume, having 
regard to all the other circumstances of the case, that such suicide had 
been abetted by her husband or by relative of her husband’ (on the dowry 


1 The names of the participants in the trial have been modified to protect their 
anooymity. 

2 The amendments inchnde Section 498 A, which has been added to the IPC by Act 46 
of 1983; Section 198 A of the Code of Criminal Proceduro 1973; and Section 113 A of the 
Indtan Evidence Act. 
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provisions, see Menski 1998 and Palkar 2003). As a consequence of 
these measures, whenever a young married woman commits suicide, her 
husband and in-laws are immediately suspected and, upon the slightest 
accusation, arrested.* 

When Kaushlya died in September 2004, Gudu, who was accused by 
the girl’s mother of being responsible for what had happened, was 
immediately arrested by the police. After a period of three weeks’ 
imprisonment, be was bailed ouf until the beginning of the trial, which 
started in October 2006 in a sessions court in Mandi district, Himachal 
Pradesh, and ended in June 2007 with an acquittal. The case was tried in 
- the court of Judge A.D., who gave me permission to sit right next to the 
witness bar and the stenographer. I will start by analysing some passages 
of the trial interactions before considering the way in which the case was 
presented by the protagonists outside the courtroom. 

In order to be able to follow the interactions that took place at the 
trial, it is important to start with the allegation made by the girl’s mother, 
Saro Devi, against her son-in-law, Gudu, on the day of the girl’s death. 
The allegation, dated 10 December 2004, was written in Hindi by the 
police on Saro Devi’s behalf, and signed by her at the police station. 
Here is one passage from the document: 


I [Saro Devi] married my daughter Kaushlya Devi to Gudu on 
9-10-2000 according to the Hindu ritual. We gave the dowry to our 
danghter according to our position. My daughter had a daughter and 
a son. My son-in-law Gudu used to beat her when he drank liquar 
and his brothers also beat her. I met my daughter yesterday and she 
was alright and today, 10-12-04, at almost 1 o’clock Darshan Ram 
told me that my daughter Kaushlya Devi committed suicide by putting 
a rope around her neck and hanging herself from a tree. I have doubts 
about my son-in-law, Gudu, concerning the death of my daughter 
Kaushlya Devi. She got tired of his beatings and put the rope around 
her neck and finished her life. (My translation) 


> This threat of arrest has led to a number of newspaper articles which denounce what 
is called the misuse of the dowry provisions. Sce, for example, Indian Dowry Law (209a): 
Myth Vs. Reality. An Investigative Report. Available at http-//rww.498a.org/contents/ 
Publicity/498aBooklet. pdf. Accessed on 22 July, 2010. 
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We will see how this allegation will be denied during the trial not only 
by the girl’s mother but by all the other prosecution witnesses who had 
given a similar version to the police, at the time of the events. 

In the following pages, my aim is not to address the subject of ‘dowry 
deaths’, or to discuss the pertinence of the measures taken by the law to 
prevent and punish this kind of crime (on this, see Menski 1998). We 
will see that, given the direction the trial took, the hypothesis of a dowry 
death was immediately abandoned, the question being rather whether 
the girl was maltreated by her husband. I will move now to analyse the 
interactions between the protagonists during the trial. 


Testing witnesses 


In consonance with Indian proceedings, the state (in this case, the regional 
state of Himachal Pradesh) was the plaintiff party, while eleven other 
people were prosecution witnesses. The defence chose to present no one. 

On the first day of the trial, with the file lying before him, the judge 
waited for the witnesses to appear before the bar. They had to notify 
their presence, then go out again and wait their turn outside. The first 
witness on the list was Saro Devi, the mother of the girl who committed 
suicide. However, before ushering her in, the judge called the pradhan 
(the president of the village council in the accused, Gudu’s, village) to 
the bar for some preliminary questions. The pradhan, a woman in her 
forties, was also scheduled as prosecution witness on the same day. This 
interaction was considered to be ‘confidential’ and was not therefore 
recorded by the transcriber. 

During this informal interaction, the judge reminded the pradhan of 
her statement at the time of the investigation that the reason for Kaushlya’s 
suicide was that her husband had been harassing her for a long time. 
This preliminary questioning shows the judge’s intention ‘to test’ the 
witness’s attitude in order to understand whether such an important 
witness from the prosecutor’s side maintained her stand on the accused 
and thus, to what extent the prosecutor would be able to prove the 
accusations. In fact, as the judge explained to me on other occasions, 
given the pradhan’s role of mediator in the village, the attitude he or she 
adopts before the court enables the judge to evaluate what other villagers 
would do. Here are some passages from these interactions, translated 
from Hindi by me. In some cases, when the judge or the prosecutor used 
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the English (thus without being understood by the pradhan), I will indicate 
it in the text. 


Judge to the pradhan: It is written here [in the police report] that she 
[Kaushlya, the girl who committed suicide] was extremely troubled. 
Prosecutor, cutting in and quite harshly to the pradhan: Speak now! 
Judge, more kindly: Speak clearly, ok? 

Pradhan, in a firm tone of voice: Nobody troubled her. 

Judge, ironically, and without looking at the woman: Ha! There you 
go... 


The judge’s comment on the witness’s reply cansed the lawyers, who 
had moved nearer to the bench to follow the interactions more closely, 
to langh out loud. The judge (as well as the lawyers) had indeed already 
grasped the situation: the village president had become ‘hostile’, which 
would question the possibility of the other witnesses maintaining their 
accusation. This was then explicitly stated by the prosecutor who 
commented: ‘If the village president does that (tells a lie), the others will 
do the same!’* 


Pradhan: I am telling the truth. 

Prosecutor: Then tell us, why you didn’t say [as you said in your 
statement] that he [the accused] was doing something wrong? 
Judge, cutting in and addressing the prosecutor: Why has the case 
been made then? (Then addressing the pradhan): Prior to this, did 
anyone also [in the village] hang themselves? 

Pradhan, calmly: She did not hang herself. 

Judge: What? How did she die then? 


4 The fact that the village president's attitude may be indicative of what the other 
witnesses will say at the trial is frequently noted by authors writing about the relationship 
between the panchayat and the court (see, for example, Moore 1993). This shows how, 
though the predhan is now deprived of a judicial role, he/she is a crucial protagonist as 
regards the relations villagers have with the court and he/she is a regular witness in the 
court. His/ber attitude plays a crucial role in the version that the otber witnesses will 
adopt before the coart. 
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Pradhan: When we arrived there [at the place where the dead body 
was found] she had fallen down and her shaw] and sickle were on the 
ground. 

Prosecutor, cutting in and ironically: Of course, the forest is always a 
very dangerous place! (Lawyers laugh) 


Though the judge had so far thought that the woman’s suicide would 
not be questioned, he soon realised that this was, in fact, not the case: the 
village president not only denied what she had previously declared (about 
the woman being harassed) but she also firmly denied that the case had 
anything to do with a suicide. Another veron OL Se eae tien CEE 
that of an accident. 


Prosecutor, rudely in English to the judge: She is not telling the truth! 
Pradhan: Nobody there [at the place where the dead body was found] 
said that she had hanged herself. 


Judge, quietly: We are not talking about phansi (hanging), we are just 
asking how she died? 


While the prosecutor assumed an aggressive and sarcastic tone 
vis-4-vis the witness, the judge preferred to allow the woman the chance 
to present her own version of the facts. This happened quite frequently 
in Judge A.D.’s court and may be explained, at least partly, by the different 
roles the prosecutor and judge play during the trial. The prosecutor, who 
is directly responsible for proving the case, appears to be particularly 
concerned with a ‘search for proof’, whereas the judge appears more 
concemed with a search for ‘truth’ (Gibbons et al. 2004: 46). Yet, the 
different attitudes the judge and the prosecutor adopted towards the wit- 
ness may also be partly explained by their different personalities. Judge 
A.D., scrupulous, attentive, extremely self-confident and always keen to 
be entertained in legal discussions, contrasted with the personality of the 
prosecutor, a simpler man who was rather brusque with witnesses, espe- 
cially those not responding as he would have liked. 

The judge pursued the interaction by asking the woman to tell him 
about the place where Kaushlya’s dead body had been found. He wanted 
to know whether the forest where the woman bad been found came within 


the area of her panchayat. 
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Judge: Is the place [where Kaushlya went] close to your place? 
Pradhan: It is very far from our house. 

Prosecutor, very harshly: No, their house [of Kaushlya] is in her 
panchayat and panchayat people know this. 

Pradhan, insisting and cutting in: Panchayat people do not go to other 
Prosecutor, cutting in: As a panchayat president it is your duty to 
know what happens in other houses. 

Pradhan: Panchayat people do not know what anyone is doing at home. 
Prosecutor: You had to gather information about this. 


The prosecutor was trying to make the pradhan feel responsible for 
what had happened by implying that since the pradhan’s house was very 
close to the place where the girl lived, she should have known whether 
she was maltreated by her husband. But the pradhan, who showed great 
self-control, readily defended herself and denied what the prosecutor 
was defining as a ‘panchayat duty’. The judge then cut in by asking a 
question which implicitly accused the woman of lying. 


Judge: Perhaps they [Gudu and his family] backed you in the elections? 
Pradhan: What, sir? 

Tdi Rains Hey BST ae 

Pradhan: We did not pay any attention to this. We do not know of this, 
and who will say ‘I supported you im the election’? 

Judge: Today everyone says that they supported the pradhan [in order 
to obtain something from her/him]. Today they are very clever. 
Pradhan: They didn’t do that. ; 


By evoking in court what the reason might be for a pradhan to testify 
in favour of one villager, the judge was trying to give a political 
explanation to a criminal case which had, in principle, nothing to do 
with politics. However, reference to political interest is systematically 
made in case of a pradhan turning hostile. Besides, the reason why the 
pradhan had been called to testify in the court was not because she was 
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an eyewitness (in fact, she reached the victim much later than other 
villagers) but because she was the pradhan of the place. 


Judge: I know you didn’t see anything. You went there [to the place 
where the events took place] very late. What was the situation there? 
Whose fault was it? Those nearby said something and their family 
members also said something.* 

Pradhan: Her family members are very simple. They do not know 
anything. : 

Prosecutor, ironically: Well, did she die or not? (Other lawyers laugh) 
Pradhan: Yes, she died. 

Prosecutor: Then how did she die? 


The pradhan began to describe what people said after the body had 
been found. She said she had heard that the girl had gone to a marriage 
the day before and on the day of her death, went to collect grass in the 
forest and while cutting grass on a tree, she fell down and died. 


Prosecutor, addressing the judge: No, no sir, it’s a case of hanging! 
By falling from the tree she cannot end up hanging there. 

Judge, referring to me: You see this foreigner there. She’s going to 
see how much Indian women lie. 


This was his implicit way of accusing her of telling a lie but the lady 
remained unperturbed. The defence lawyer, who had followed the 
interactions without saying a word, intervened here for the first time to 
support the woman’s version: ‘She fell from the tree. She’d hanged that 
bag for grass in the tree and it got stuck in the branches. The rope of the 
bag came up round her neck and suffocated her’. 

The judge, without seeming to react to the lawyer’s intervention, added 
a comment addressed to the pradhan: ‘In this kind of case they [villagers] 
should ostracise [the accused]’, inferring that the pradhan was expressing, 


3 Tho judge himself was asking the witness to report ‘hearsay’, which is rejected in a 
courtroom (see also, Conley and O’Barr 1990: 15). 
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for one reason or another, her support for the accused. Prosecutor, cutting 
in: ‘If somebody does something wrong in a village, it is up to the 
panchayat to know who did the wrong’. 

Then all speaking at the same time: 


Pradhan: But we don’t know. 

Judge: Yes, but try to find out. As for the rest, living and dying, it is in 
the hands of god. 

Defence lawyer. But now she is no longer the village president. 
Prosecutor: Yes, now there is another lady president. 
Judge to the pradhan: Really? Then I would like to see that lady [the 
pew pradhan] and I want to tell her that this should never happen 
again [case of hanging]. Ladies can’t do this. They have no right to 
do this. 


Here, the judge, by referring to the frequency of women’s suicides, 
expresses his feeling that the problem could not be solved simply through 
the law, but by solving the case at the local level. This interaction, apart 
from showing a certain confusion, also shows the kind of ‘tmm-taking’ 
(Atkinson and Drew 1979) that operates in the courtroom whereby, espe- 
cially when the witness starts to tum hostile, the prosecutor, the judge 
and the lawyer may all ask questions at the same time. 
pradhan to wait outside the courtroom for the official hearing. Then, he 
proceeded to collect the evidence of Saro Devi, Kaushlya Devi’s mother. 


Oral versus written 


We have seen how the judge, before officially starting to collect the evi- 
dence, questioned the village pradhan as a sort of barometer indicating 
the direction the trial was to take. This questioning, though held in public, 
was not recorded in writing. Furthermore, it was not heard by the other 
witnesses, who were sitting outside the courtroom, waiting to be called. 
By contrast, with the arrival at the bar of the girl’s mother, Saro Devi 
(who the record gave as the First Prosecution Witness, PW 1), the inter- 
actions began to be recorded. Some passages of Saro Devi’s evidence 
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will be used here to show how the witnesses’ oral statements during the 
spoken evidence are reformulated to be recorded in a written report.‘ 

Saro Devi was a village woman in her forties. Her husband was not at 
the court since he was mentally retarded as a consequence of a disease 
he had some years before. The judge started to ask her some preliminary 
questions: 


Judge, in Hindi: After marriage, where did your daughter live? Does 
she have children? 

Saro Devi: Yes, there are children. 
Prosecutor: One daughter and one son. 

Judge, dictating in English: After marriage my daughter gave birth to 
a son and daughter. 

Judge, in Hindi: Where are they now? 

Saro Devi: At home. 

Judge: At your house or his their [father’s] house? 

Saro Devi: They are at their [father’s] house. 

Judge, dictating in English: ...who are in custody of the accused. 


This is an important point in favour of the accused. Indeed, if there 
were no sons, there could have been more reason for harassment. The 
prosecutor then intervened by asking, ‘After marriage did she use to 
come to your house?’ ‘Yes sir’, the lady replied. This is also one of the 
first questions asked in this kind of case. In fact, if a married woman 
does not visit the natal home, always in a village other than her husband’s, 
it is a sign that ber in-laws and her husband blackmail her for dowry. 


€ While most of the witnesses speak Hindi or Pahari (the local language), their 
statements are immediately translated into English and reworded in a judicial langnege. 
Most of the time, it is the judge who tranalates the witness’s worda, yet, the prosecution 
and the defence can also do this. During the crose-cxamination, there may even be some 
tension as to who should, first, dictate the translation to the transcriber, so that it is worded 
in the most appropriate manner. Second, the reason why the witness’s oral reply is 
transformed when drafted in its written version is that what is orally a reply to a question 
is dictated by the judge to the transcriber in the form of a statement made by the witness 
In the first person—es a sort of personal narration (Berti [forthcoming]). 
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After some more questioning, where the woman did not reveal any 
problems her daughter was having with Gudu and his family, she 
eventually said in vague terms that, yes, a year ago her daughter had 
started complaining that her husband was beating her. 


Judge: She did not say why he (Gudu) beat her? 
Saro Devi: No. 


The judge insisted on getting the woman to repeat the accusation she 
had made when the case had been recorded by the police. However, two 
years had passed since her initial statement and the woman seemed now 
to hesitate in repeating her accusations. 

Another point on which the prosecutor insisted during questioning 
was to find out since when Kaushlya had started complaining of being 
maltreated. The prosecutor’s concern must be interpreted in relation to 
the section under which the case was tried. Under Section 113 A of the 
Evidence Act, if a woman commits suicide ‘within a period of seven 
years from the date of her marriage’, the court may presume that the 
suicide had been abetted by her husband. To demonstrate his case, the 
prosecutor needed the woman to go back much further in the past. This 
would have shown that any maltreatment of Kaushlya was not due to 
sporadic misunderstanding between husband and wife, but was the 
outcome of a long-term attitude on the part of the husband. This would 
have given more substance to the hypothesis of a dowry issue. 

However, every time the prosecutor asked Saro Devi to go back to 
the very beginning of her daughter’s problem, the woman kept starting 
her narration from a very recent period—which she perceived, inde- 
pendent of any legal considerations, as the most relevant period if the 
cause of her daughter’s death was to be understood. This shows how, as 
Conley and O’Barr note in reference to the Anglo-American system, 
‘the law of evidence is in one sense epistemological: it imposes on wit- 
nesses’ accounts the law’s view on what constitutes a fact and what 
sources of information are reliable’ (Conley and O’Barr 1990: 18). 

The prosecutor continued to question her and make her say something 
against the accused: that he maltreated his wife or harassed her often 
over the years. Eventually, the judge interrupted him, saying in English, 
‘There is nothing in particular! She said that she [her daughter] did 
not complain about anything!’ The woman then said that when the body 
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was found, someone from the village called her and told her that her 
daughter had fallen from a tree. When she got there, she saw her daughter 
on the ground, who did not have any signs of strangulation on her neck. 
The prosecutor, looking astonished, said, ‘But how did she die then?’ 
To which the mother replied, ‘Sometimes she was sick. I do not know.... 
Only god knows!’ 

The judge would not dictate this reply. Instead he dictated to the typist 
in English (thus without being understood by the witness) a sentence 
referring to the version that the woman had given in the police report: 
‘I have reasons to believe that my daughter was killed by the accused 
due to maltreatment. My statement Ext. PA was recorded by the police 
and bears my signature.’ He then addressed the woman with an astonished 
smile, “Your statement was written down at the time. It is a strange case!’ 
The woman reacted by murmuring, “There are two children. The children 
are young. They have to be looked after. Although this last comment 
might have helped to explain why the woman did not confirm her previous 
written statement, it was not dictated by the judge to the transcriber either. 

The judge also decided not to take into account what the woman had 
said just prior to this comment, that is, that her daughter showed no sign 
of strangulation round her neck at the time of ber death and that she 
could not give the exact reason for her death. These statements were 
very different from what she had said two years before, in her deposition. 
The contradiction between these two versions might have led the judge 
to declare the lady a ‘hostile’ witness. Instead, he decided to take into 
account the written report she had given the police two years before, 
rather than her current oral version. This decision shows a certain 
attenuation of the principle of orality followed in other adversarial systems 
where the judge, as well as the jury ‘do not bear any procedural memory 
exceeding the trial hearing’ (Scheffer et al. 2007: 14). By contrast, in 
Indian criminal trials, depositions previously given by the witnesses 
to the police—though having no value as evidence as in other adversarial 
systems—are frequently used during the trial by the judge himself and, 
sometimes, shown to the witness at the moment of the trial. As will emerge 
from the rest of the hearings, ignoring the oral testimony is not the usual 
procedure. We will see how, with other witnesses, priority was given to 
their oral statements which were recorded as evidence. 
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Saro Devi was then cross-examined by the defence lawyer. The lawyer 
insisted on one point that was essential for him to build his defence: he 
wanted the lady to say that her daughter frequeatly used to climb trees to 
cut leaves and that she carried a basket around the neck and the breast. 
He insisted on this point for quite a long time: 


Defence lawyer: When you have to cut grass in narrow and sloping 
places, you have to carry grass bag here [around your neck and on the 
back]. Don’t you? 

Lady: I don’t know... 


The judge seemed puzzled and asked the lawyer: ‘What is this?’ The 
lawyer insisted, certain of the customs in the region: 


When we have to take cuttings from a tree, we take a basket and we 
wind one part here [around the neck] and the other here [around the 
stomach]. Kaushlya’s feet slipped on the tree and she found herself 
hanging from the branch because of the grass basket. She suffocated 
and died. This is all because of the basket. 


The judge tried to put an end to the discussion and dictated to the 
transcriber in English: ‘Tt is correct that a basket is fixed around the neck 
and the waist to pick grass and to collect leaves from a tree. I cannot say 
whether my daughter had fixed this basket in such a way on that particular 
day’ (Court record). 

Other points that the defence lawyer managed to elicit from the witness 
were that she had registered the case against her son-in-law under pressure 
from Beli Ram, her husband’s brother. When informed of Kaushlya’s 
death, Beli Ram had immediately gone to the site where the body was 
found and, being a retired policeman himself, had given villagers 
instructions on the procedure to follow. The judge then dictated: ‘Beli 
Ram is my brother-in-law who has retired from the Police Department. 
It is correct that I lodged the report with the police on the said Beli 
Ram’s insistence’. 

After reproaching the defence lawyer for his excessive and useless 
questions, the judge asked the woman to sign the written record of the 
evidence and told her to leave. 
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Non-binding statements 


The pradhan was again called to the bar, this time to officially record 
evidence. Taking into account what had happened in the previous informal 
interaction, the judge went straight to the point: 


Judge: When you got there, what did you see near the dead body? 
Pradhan: Nothing! Only a shawl and a sickle (to cut the grass). 
Judge: And the rope? 

Pradhan: There was no rope there. 


The prosecutor then murmured some words and the judge dictated: ‘At 
this stage learned PP states that the witness is partly suppressing the 
truth and that he should be allowed to cross-examine the witness. Request 
considered and allowed.’ 

Here, the judge, by speaking on behalf of the prosecutor, was asking 
and granting in a routine formula permission to cross-examine a witness 
whom he considered to have turned ‘hostile’.” In fact, by denying the 
existence of the rope near the dead body, the pradhan was again denying 
what she was supposed to have stated to the police during investigation. 
After inquiring from the pradhan how far she had studied (a way of asking 
if she was literate), the judge showed her the memo which she had signed: 
‘Look here, and then read that over there, at the beginning of the paper. 
When you signed here, it was all already written there. It is written in 
Hindi. Read! You are able to read Hindi, aren’t you?’ 

But the pradhan replied calmly, ‘It was not written ther® when I 
signed’. With this reply, she was accusing the police of having added 
information (the presence of the rope) which was not there in the original 
document. The judge dictated in English: ‘I have not stated to the police 
that rope, shawl:and sickle were sealed by the police in separate parcel 
in my presence (Confronted with portion A to A of mark A where it is 
so recorded)’. 


7 Normally, the prosecutor does not cross-examine his or her own witnesses but since 
here the witness was no longer supporting the prosecutor’s case, he got the right to cross- 
examine by declaring her hostile. 
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The Judge, showing signs of impatience, continued his enquiry by 
reading the report that the lady was supposed to have signed: 


Judge, reading the file: She [Kaushlya Devi] had some marks here 
near her arms, and some signs of hanging. 
Pradhan: No, it was not like that. 


The judge, after dictating her reply, addressed the lady: 


Judge: Look, Pradhan ji, they [Gudu and his family] voted for you [in 
the panchayat elections] and in order to save him [Gudu] you are 
telling a lie. 

Pradhan: No Sir, they did not back me and I am not telling a lie. 


The judge formulated this last reply as follows: ‘It is incorrect that I am 
suppressing the truth because the accused backed me at the election of- 
pradhan’. Then he commented, “Time is flying and witnesses are wasting 
time’. The prosecutor, too, made some last comments addressed to the 
woman, “This is your panchayat and you are telling a lie and hiding things’. 

Compared with Saro Devi’s interrogation, we may note how differ- 
ently the judge reacted faced with the witness’s denial of her previous 
accusations. In this case, the witness’s oral statement was dictated by the 
judge to the transcriber, but a reference to the written report was also 
added (such as ‘confronted with portion A to A of mark A where it is 
so recorded’). This mention is a technique commonly followed during 
the evidence record in order to indicate a contradiction between what 
the witness says in the courtroom and what is reported in the police 
report. Moreover, the pradhan was even more explicitly presented as a 
‘hostile witness’. This was done by the judge by using a specific cross- 
examination technique which consists of evoking a reason for the 
witness’s change of stand and by dictating, on the witness’s behalf, a 
standardised formula whose effect is to affirm the very contrary of what 
is being denied: ‘It is incorrect that I am suppressing the truth because 
the accused backed me in the elections of pradhan’. Of course, neither the 
Judge nor the prosecutor possessed any evidence to lead them to think 
that the accused could have put pressure on the pradhan conceming this 
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specific case. They merely evoked the most logical reason for a pradhan 
to obstruct the prosecutor during the case. 

The pradhan’s attitude before the judge made the defence lawyer’s 
task of cross-examining her easy. What emerged in the cross-examination 
appeared to give even more basis to the defence effort to show that the 
police had fabricated the whole case against the accused. For example, 
the defence provided the pradhan with the possibility of pointing out 
that the sickle she saw near the body was not the same as the one in the 
police’s possession which had been exhibited before the judge. He asked 
the lady to confirm that the sickle there in the courtroom was the kind 
for cutting grass, whereas the one actually found near Kaushlya Devi’s 
body was the kind for cutting leaves from trees. The pradhan’s con- 
firmation that it was the latter type was a step forward in supporting the 
version that the girl slipped from the tree while she was cutting leaves. 


Mild accusations 


The medical witness who carried out the autopsy of the girl’s body was 
then examined. She gave a lot of quite detailed description and confirmed 
orally what she had written in her post-mortem report, that the cause of 
death was ‘spinal cord compression due to hanging’. 

The defence lawyer tried to find various ways of making the doctor 
admit the possibility that the marks found on the body could well be a 
consequence of the girl falling from the tree. Much discussion ensued 
about the size of the mark found around the neck: was it a large mark as 
in the case of a cloth, or was it small, as in the case of a rope? The 
defence lawyer insisted on defending the hypothesis of an accident and 
even tried to actually demonstrate it by winding a cloth around the doctor’s 
neck to show how ‘mechanically’ one could be hanged by the kind of 
basket used for grass. The doctor did not appear to support the lawyer’s 
hypothesis, and the judge eventually insisted that the lawyer stop his 
cross-examination on this particular point: ‘there is no way [to show 
this]. It doesn’t work!’ 

Other witnesses came to the bar. Although they were all called 
‘Prosecution Witnesses’, none of them gave much support to the prose- 
cutor’s case. At one point during the recording of evidence, the judge 
even lost his patience and, faced with yet another witness contradicting 
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his previous statement, manifested his disappointment in Hindi: ‘I don’t 
want to write down his statement! It is the same [as previous witnesses]’. 

The only witness who somehow confirmed the accusation was the 
girl’s uncle, Beli Ram, the retired policeman who had suggested that the 
girl’s mother lodge an FIR against her son-in-law. Beli Ram told the 
judge that a year before Kaushlya’s death, after she had once again 
complained of Gudu’s maltreatment and beating, he advised her husband 
to mend his ways. The accused then, Beli Ram added, ‘apologised and 
assured that he would treat Kaushlya Devi properly’. 

Reference to this request for forgiveness was not mentioned in the 
statement Beli Ram had given to the police upon Kaushlya’s death and 
gave the judge to understand that even this important witness had 
eventually ‘tumed hostile’. Without even waiting for the prosecutor’s 
reaction, the judge dictated to the transcriber the standardised formula 
commonly used in such a case: ‘At this statement Learned Public 
Prosecutor stated that the witness is trying to suppress the truth, as such 
permission be granted to cross examine the witness. Prayer considered 
and allowed.’ The judge then resumed his questioning of Beli Ram: 


Judge (looking straight into Beli Ram’s eyes): Are you telling the 
truth or are you lying? 

Beli Ram: I am telling the truth. 

Judge: How did you give him advice [to tone down his behaviour]? 
Beli Ram: I made suggestions to both of them [husband and wife]. 
Whenever they fought, I would go there and make suggestions. And 
then Gudu would ask for forgiveness. 

Judge: What apologies did he make? 

Beli Ram: He said ‘Please forgive me this time, I will not do it again’. 


The judge appeared disappointed but somehow also resigned. 
Meanwhile, the prosecutor continued to formulate some questions but 
Beli Ram’s replies, although confirming some of his previous statements, 
were not convincing enough to support the accusations. What the judge 
later wrote in his report may clarify the point: 


This witness [Beli Ram] has also not given any date, month or year of 
beating or maltreatment and his statement qua maltreatment is vague 
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and general in nature. In fact this witness was got declared hostile by 
the prosecution. There is nothing in the statement of this witness as to 
when Kaushlya Devi met him lastly and told about her suffering 
to him. In such circumstance, much reliance cannot be placed on the 
testimony of this witness. (Judge’s Order, Court record)* 


It was now the defence lawyer’s tum to cross-examine the witness: 


Defence lawyer: It is like this—you persuaded Saro Devi [the girl’s 
mother] to make a false case and to trap Gudu. 

Beli Ram: No, it is not like that. 

Defence lawyer: You said to the villagers present that no one should 
move the body otherwise you will get them all arrested. 

Beli Ram: No, it is not true! 


The following appeared in the court record: ‘It is incorrect that the 
accused has been framed in this case at my insistence. It is incorrect that 
I told the co-villagers of the accused not to touch the body of Kaushlya, 
otherwise they would be arrested’. The lawyer also evoked the idea that 
Beli Ram would have used his authority as an ex-policeman to scare 
Villagers to let the police record a case against Gudu. Although he knew 
that both these ideas had been refused by the witness, he wanted them to 
be written, at least under the negative form ‘It is incorrect that...’, in the 
court record. 


i 
Arguments and judgement 


The arguments were made some days after concluding the recording of 
evidence, in the presence of the accused, with no other villagers present. 
The prosecutor who had presented the case was on leave. Anyway, it 
was quite certain now that it was impossible to prove his case, since the 
witnesses had turned hostile. His place was taken by a prosecutor from a 
nearby court. He did not show much conviction concerning the case, and 
started to expose his arguments to the judge calmly: 


* This is the original English as dictated by the judge to the transcriber. 
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Prosecutor, to the Judge: Sir, there are two pieces of evidence for 
Kaushlya’s case. Saro Devi and Beli Ram are clearly saying that 
Kaushlya was maltreated by her husband, Gudu. I have also the post- 
mortem report of the doctor, and he says clearly that the signs in the 
neck were of rope so she had died because of suicide. 

Judge, to the Prosecutor: But Saro Devi said [during the hearing] that 
her daughter was afraid of beating but she was not maltreated: (Then, 
looking at the evidence record): She said that he was supplying all 
necessary things to her. 

Defence lawyer, to the Judge: Sir, it is not a case of suicide; Saro 
Devi said here that when she visited her daughter’s house everything 
was fine there and the accused was providing her with everything, it 
was fine there...This sickle was not also the same, it contradicts [the 
previous statement]. The rope was not found there either while the 
prosecution said that a rope had been cut down. 

Judge: But the doctor said she couldn’t slip the way you are saying. 
Defence lawyer: But she never complained about maltreatment. 
Judge: Yes, the complaint of the parents is important in this matter, all 
others are not important. 


During the arguments the judge showed quite a different attitude com- 
pared to the way he had behaved during the evidence, when he frequently 
accused witnesses of having told a lie. The general atmosphere of the 
court was also different during the arguments—compered to the passion 
and tension which appeared during the witnesses’ interrogation. Here, 
the discussion appeared much more technical, with the judge’s role usually 
limited to that of a passive listener. As a matter of fact, due to the absence 
of a jury,’ the arguments here, unlike in an Anglo-American trial, do not 
assume a theatrical character; they take place during a tête-à-tête with 
the judge. 

The arguments were pursued, with the defence lawyer reading line 
after line of recorded evidence. The lawyer repeatedly argued that 
Kaushlya had not committed suicide. He contended that if there had 
been a fight with her husband the day prior to the events, her body would 


> The jury system bes been abolished in triat courts since 1960. 
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have some sign of this maltreatment, or her bindi (mark on forehead) 
and sindoor (coloured hair powder in parting) would at least have been 
removed. And even if there had been no fight and she had wanted to 
commit suicide, why, the lawyer argued, would she have bothered 
adorning her body? He said, ‘She would have been angry, why would 
she have put sindoor on her scalp? She was happy and only God knows 
why she died’. 


Judge: If a woman is unhappy, it does not mean that she won’t use 
bindi and sindoor and she will become a widow. 

Lawyer: But the abetment has not been proved, Sir. 

Judge: Now give the introduction of the canon so that you can explain... 


The judge here asks the lawyer to show how he had built up his defence 
by relying on court precedents. The lawyer highlighted different deci- 
sions of the High Court to support his argument. One of those cited by 
the defence was State of H.P. vs Savinder Kumar HLJ/174, 2004, for the 
legal definition of ‘cruelty’: ‘that mere beating by the accused would not 
constitute offence’; or the explanation attached to Section 498 A, where 
the conduct of the offender ‘should be of such nature as is likely to drive 
the woman to commit suicide’. But in the absence of cruelty, the benefit 
of the doubt goes to the accused. The lawyer went on quoting previous 
judgements and at the end, the judge closed the arguments by concluding: 
‘This is right’. 

In his order, the judge came back to the problem of ‘death for dowry’ 
treated by the two sections under which the case was conducted. Here is 
a passage from the English original version: 


No doubt there is an alarming increase in such like cases which are 
frequently coming before the courts. Such crimes are generally com- 
mitted in complete secrecy inside the house and it becomes very 
difficult for the prosecution to lead evidence. No member of the family, 
even if he is a witness of the crime, would come forward to depose 
against another family member. The neighbours, whose evidence may 
be of some assistance, are generally reluctant to depose in court. 
However, the prosecution is to prove such circumstances on the record 
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which compelled the wife to commit suicide and such circumstances 
are missing in the case in hand. (Court record) 


While the judge, as it would appear in the report, made reference to 
the reticence of the girl’s mother or of the other family members to testify 
against the accused, the defence lawyer’s yersion was different. What 
the lawyer chose to show was that the story of the suicide had been 
entirely invented by the members of the family, under pressure from 
Beli Ram. The hypothesis that the lawyer had tried to demonstrate during 
the trial was that of an accident—an idea which had also been supported 
by some prosecution witnesses, who had denied having seen a rope near 
the body. However, we will see how this hypothesis was just the version 
that the lawyer had chosen to present for his defence. 


IV 
The non-legal story of the death 


Speaking outside the court, the defence lawyer had no doubt that Kaushlya 
had committed suicide. However, the reason for the suicide had nothing 
to do with dowry problems. He reconstructed a scenario which he claimed 
had taken place the night before the girl’s death when she went to attend 
a marriage in another village. I will give some details of his version in 
order to show the kind of narrative such suicide cases correspond to 
outside the courtroom. 


I tried to find out what the truth is because, of course, this is a case of 
suicide—there is the photograph, the rope and it is a proved and 
admitted case. So, what inquiries did I make on my part? The truth is 
that the day before the suicide, Gudu wanted to go to a wedding which 
was Celebrated near his village. He told his wife that she had to bring 
his clothes to the place where he was working and that he would go 
straight on from there. She was a stubborn and moody girl and she 
said, “You have to stay at home and look after the cattle and children. 
I will go on my own’. So what did she do? She did not listen to him, 
and went with other villagers to that wedding and came back late at 
night. On the way back she was accompanied by other villagers, 
including some naughty boys from the village who had drunk some 
local liquor. 
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The lawyer continued with some personal comments, not only about 
what he thought to be the specific personality of the girl but also general 
considerations about women’s condition in India: 


Kaushlya Devi was a‘rather childish and short-tempered woman who 
was perhaps also unhappy with her husband. She was very pretty, 
extroverted and much younger than her husband and she flirted with 
some of the village boys. Gudu knew of the gossip, which was the 
reason why be sometimes abused his wife and hit her. This (continued 
the lawyer) does not mean ‘cruelty’ in the sense mentioned by article 
498a of the Criminal Code (i.e. ‘Punishment for subjecting a married 
woman to cruelty’). He was just hitting her a little bit... That girl was 
very loose. You saw her photo in the file... There were some young 
boys in the village who teased her. They sometime told him (Gudu), 
when having a drink together, that she was playing around with 
somebody else. At least some boy or other told him that. On that 
particular day, those boys were also with them [his wife and other 
people]. Then he came back from work, tied up the cattle, looked 
after the children, cooked some food and after eating it went to sleep. 
She arrived home at night and as soon as she had entered his room, he 
became angry and slapped her...shouting out that she was like a 
prostitute. “You went with those bad boys. Get out of herel’. So at 
night time she stayed in the kitchen outside....In the morning she took 
her sickle and, feeling perhaps a little guilty and desperate, she com- 
mitted suicide. Village women can act this way because they are not 
educated and are mostly simple-minded. They are not very mature. 
Why? Because they got married at a very young age...Most marriages 
are arranged and this unsettles a wife. Her consent is never required. 
As for their body language, the wife is sometimes beautiful and 
husband not. Due to this mismatch, there is no mutual affection. 


This way of presenting the case is certainly a mixture of what the 
lawyer had been told by Gudu and his personal feelings on the subject. 
Elements of the commentary, however, appear to be a part of a stand- 
ardised script-like version which is regularly used by lawyers in preparing 
their defence in such cases. For example, the description of a girl who 
commits suicide as ‘short-tempered’ is regularly evoked by lawyers in 
similar cases—as if this is a sufficient reason for.a woman to commit 
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suicide. Similarly, the scenario in which the husband, while drinking 
with other villagers, finds out about his wife’s relationship with another 
man is also quite frequently evoked in village stories (see Berti 2001). 

It is important to stress here that the lawyex’s interpretation of the 
case emphasises the psychological and sentimental reasons which might 
have led the girl to commit suicide. Nevertheless, these factors were not 
mentioned at all during the argument, where the lawyer repeatedly 
defended the idea that Kaushlya’s death was accidental. According to 
him, the idea of the accident was more plausible and easier to prove 
before the judge than what he considered to be ‘the true history’ (related 
to the problem between wife and husband). He said he had voluntarily 
decided to give up the point of the lady’s eccentric character: ‘I thought 
why raise a doubt? Because suicide is a crime’. 

The accused, with whom I talked outside the court, confirmed to me 
the lawyer’s version of the suicide: 


We had quarrelled many times before, Once she also stabbed me 
[showing me the mark of a knife wound on his hand]. After quarreling 
she often used to go out to cut grass but she always came back. When 
graha (planets) are not good then these things happen. 


Gudu told me that Beli Ram asked Kanshlya’s mother to register the 
case against Gudu because his danghter was married to Gudu’s younger 
brother and Beli Ram was scared that she would also commit suicide. 
He also told me that at the time of the event, villagers were reluctant to 
call the police and were ready to carry the body to the crematory ground. 
They had said, ‘Now she is dead, if we call the police, her husband will 
go to jail and who will take care of her kids?’ But when the daughter’s 
uncle, Beli Ram, came to know what had happened, he said: ‘Nobody 
touches the body or you will all go to prison’. Then Beli Ram called the 
police who, under his instructions and authority (he was an ex-policeman), 
made the case against him. Since then, however, things had changed. 
The likelihood that he would spend ten years in prisoa and that his children 
would be left to fend for themselves, had convinced everybody that he 
should not be condemned: 


My uncle-in-law [Beli Ram] even said that you will get free and if 
you will get convicted I will be at fault... My mother-in-law also told 
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me that she said before the court that I did not quarrel and I did not 
beat her and I gave everything to her...My brother’s wife also said 
once to her husband that sister-in-law [Kaushlya] is wrong and brother- 
in-law is a good man. My sister-in-law is very nice to me. She also 
used to wash my children’s clothes. 


Gudu was sure that all the family members as well as other villagers 
were now ready to help him and that the judgement was going to be in 
his favour. He was happy about the prospect of getting a copy of the 
judgement which would allow him to finally get a permanent job (he 
was working on daily wages as a road construction labourer). He stressed 
the normality of his family relations with his mother-in-law whom he 
often visited with his children. ‘If I am sent to jail who will look after my 
children?’, he repeated to me many times. ‘My parents are old and poor. 
My father-in-law is mentally sick and my brother already has his own 
children’. 

Since the lawyer too knew about this family situation, and was aware 
of meetings that had taken place among the family members, which would 
ensure they turned hostile, this was a further reason to deny Kaushlya’s 
suicide and try to defend the idea of an accident. 


y 
Conclusion 


When the trial concluded, one thing was clear, as the judge himself told 
me, that negotiations had taken place over the two years between 
registration and trial, at village and family level, ‘for the sake of the 
children’. In his order, however, the judge did not refer to these family 
considerations, although he may have taken them into account in his 
final decision. However, in his thirteen page judgement, he radically 
attenuated the sometimes accusatory tone with which he had addressed 
the witnesses during the trial. He also made no reference to the fact that 
all through the trial he had kept denouncing the fact that the prosecution 
witnesses had turned hostile. After commenting on the seriousness of 
so-called ‘dowry deaths’, he insisted on the need for such cases to be 
clearly proved by the prosecutor, which he recorded, had not been the 
case here. He finally justified his decision to acquit the accused based on 
the total lack of evidence on the part of the prosecution. 
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It should be noted that in the fudge’s report, court interactions and the 
arguments, there was no attempt to understand why Kaushlya had decided 
to end her life. Since the specific charge under which the accused was 
being tried was Section 498 A of the IPC (‘punishment for subjecting a 
married woman to cruelty’), the only issue was whether the situation at 
hand corresponded to the legal definition of ‘cruelty’. All the psycho- 
logical, sociological and personality-based explanations regarding the 
case that the defence lawyer had given me outside the courtroom were 
not evoked during the trial, with most witnesses now supporting the idea 
that Kaushlya’s death was accidental following a fall from the tree. 

Indeed, the case shows how the written version of the interactions, 
and the text of the judgement, do not reveal the true dynamics of the 
case, the attitudes and the roles (prescribed or played) of the various par- 
ticipants. The details of a large number of important interactions which 
may have helped understand the case were not transcribed in the court 
documents or in the judge’s order. The moment the judge started to 
translate the witness’s sentence and to dictate it to the transcriber, he had 
already discemed the facts of the case (Rosen 1989). We have seen, for 
example, how the words of the girl’s mother, “The children are young. 
They have to be looked after’ were not taken as ‘recorded evidence’ and 
were never evoked during the arguments or in the final order. The record 
of the interactions taking place during the trial indeed ‘selects among 
[the voice of litigants] silencing some and transforming others to conform 
to legal categories and conventions’ (Conley and O’Barr 1990: 168). 
Consequently, what witnesses say before the judge is as important as 
what they say outside the court (ibid.: 35), where what is presented 
through the grid of a penal section, discussed according to a procedural 
protocol and judged on the basis of evidence or of a precedent, takes the 
form of a life story that participants in the trial reformulate and redefine 
according to their own role in the trial and their respective points of view. 

The case also shows how Indian court proceedings maintain the 
important common law principle according to which the initial recorded 
statement ‘is not part of the evidence before the court’. By contrast, we 
have seen that at the time of the trial, the interactions are carefully 
recorded, although adapted to a specific language and judicial codifi- 
cation. If this recording of the oral statements guarantees the witnesses 
the power to confirm or deny what they are supposed to have said at the 
moment of the investigation, it certainly does not guarantee the prosecutor 
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Print communalism: 
The press and the non-Brahmin 
movement in early Mysore, 1900-30 


Sahana Udupa 





The emergence of a modern public sphere is attributed, in part, to the expansion of the 
print media, with newspapers playing a key role in the formation of an ‘imagined 
community’, usually imagined as a national unity. However, the role of the press in the 
non-Brakein movement in princely Mysore shows that rather than shaping the formation 
of a homogenous and expandable rational public, newspapers identified themselves with 
and promoted the causes of particular caste groups. Thus article examines the social and 
political conditions under which this distinct form of journalism evolved. By doing so, it 
engages with and extends the post-colonial critique of Habermas’ idea of the ‘public 
sphere’ and modern notions of civil society. 
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I 
Introduction 


The non-Brahmin movement in princely Mysore in the early decades 
of the 20th century was a major influence on the subsequent political 
course of the unified state of Karnataka. The movement has been 
extensively researched from the perspectives of state—society relations, 
political change and political economy. This article employs the lens of 
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the newspapers that played a key role in the campaign to focus on the 
evolution of group identities and solidarities within the non-Brahmin 
movement. It does so by examining two specific debates: caste-based 
reservation in government jobs; and entry into Sanskrit colleges in 
Bangalore and Mysore, specifically in the decade of 1920. 

In the scant literature on the press in princely Mysore, the essays of 
noted journalist and writer, D.V. Gundappa (1940), and Ramakrishnan’s 
historical study of the ‘nexus’ between the press and key political 
developments (Ramakrishnan 1997: 112) in princely Mysore between 
1859 and 1947 are significant. While Gundappa’s essays can be best 
approached as the illuminating reflections of a committed journalist and 
a normative account of journalism inspired by liberal political theories, 
Ramakrishnan’s book is the only one that deals, albeit briefly, with the 
role of the press in the non-Brahmin movement. He recognises the 
cleavage that had grown within the press over the issue of non-Brahmin 
representation in administrative positions during the early decades of 
the 20th century and argues that the divide within the press became 
pronounced after Praja Mitra Mandali, the first non-Brahmin party 
constituted in Mysore in 1917, led a ‘journalistic campaign demanding 
special treatment for the backward classes’ (ibid.: 47). Following Dushkin 
(1974), he argues that the term ‘non-Brahmin movement’ is somewhat 
inappropriate for describing the mobilisation processes in princely Mysore 
which lacked concepts and terms like bahujan samaj, brahmanetar, 
shudra and ati-shudra used in Maharashtra to identify the non-Brahmin 
community as a coherent subject. However, he also acknowledges that, 
despite the absence of a pan-caste ideology, it would not be completely 
wrong to call the movement ‘non-Brahmin’ as only non-Brahmin caste 
groups attempted to ‘gain political, social and economic status’ 
(Ramakrishnan 1997: 44). Here, I contend that ‘non-Brahmin’ is an apt 
term to describe the movement as it involved pan-caste, pan-religious 
alliances mediated by the press and aimed against the supremacy of 
Brahmins within the bureaucratic ranks and wider social order. 

In examining the nature of a movement fought through and by the 
newspapers, my larger argument is about the complex interaction between 
the values of modemity, ‘primordial’ identities and the orthodox social 
order that came to define the nature of journalism at this time. The growth 
of the newspapers in this period relied on the efforta of specific 
communities to advance themselves, even as the newspapers tried to 
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advance the communities. ‘Print communalism’ was a key element of 
this relationship. By ‘print communalism’, I refer to the print-mediated 
pan-caste and pan-religious non-Brahmin struggle to procure greater 
political benefits for three dominant groups: Lingayats, Okkaligas and 
Muslims. The phrase is coined specifically to mark its distinction from 
‘print capitalism’ (Anderson 1991). The relationship between a 
community-driven agenda and print was fundamental in early 20th 
century Mysore (as with print and market in 19th century Europe). It 
was distinct from print capitalism in two important ways. First, it was 
comparatively indifferent to the commercial gains of publishing. Second, 
as opposed to the expansion of publics viewed as necessary for widening 
the revenue net of print capitalism, print communalism promoted 
horizontally more finite communities imbued with a definite political 
agenda, forming sets of insiders and influential actors. 

Yet, at the same time, ‘print communatism’ was distinct from casteism 
as the newspapers engaged more intensely in advocating politically 
meaningful caste alliances, although the primary motive behind this 
activity was to procure greater political privileges for particular caste 
groups. It involved two parallel processes: marking the identities of 
the respective caste groups they represented as well as forging alliances 
with allied caste groups. Journalistic practice was not only influenced, 
bat also largely determined, by the motive to promote these commmmities. 
Thus, print communalism differed significantly from religious com- 
munalism, casteism and print capitalism. In the first two decades of the 
20th century particularly, Mysore politics was dominated by a divide 
between Brahmin and non-Brahmin groups, and the religious sectarian 
movement had not yet gained ground.’ Therefore ‘print communalism’ 
does not refer to religious communalism as is commonly understood 
today. I use this term, rather than other expressions such as ‘print 


' Religtous sectarian conflicts in the princely state of Mysore became pronounced 
after the clashes between Hindus and Muslims in 1928 over building a niche for the 
Ganesha {mage on a school campos in Sultanpet locality in Bangalore. When Abbas Khan, 
the President of the City Municipal Council objected to building a niche under a tree to 
protect the Ganesha image, students resorted to violent protests and rioting. A committee 
was constituted under Sir M. Vishveshwariah to inquire into the Sultanpet riots. Many 
historians describe this incident as a turning point in the relsthonship between Hindus and 
Muslims in princely Mysore (Ramakrishnan 1997: 63-64). 
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communitarianism’, because the non-Brahmin and Brahmin leaders 
themselves used phrases such as ‘communal representation’ and 
‘communal struggle’ to denote pan-caste alliances and struggles during 
this period. 

The article is divided into three parts. The first part describes the non- 
Brahmin movement in Mysore during the first three decades of the 20th 
century. This part draws largely on the works of Bjorn Hetine (1977), 
James Manor (1977) and Chandrashekar (2004) to describe the emergence 
of major conflict groups in the princely state. These scholars concentrate 
on the actions of self-interested factions, in the manner of Cambridge 
historians (see Baker 1976; Hardgrave 1969; Washbrook 1977), but also 
move beyond vertical patron—client faction formations to examine the 
nature and limits of horizontal mobilisations in the non-Brahmin 
movement. In subsequent sections, this article departs from the focus on 
self-interested factions and, instead, explores the varying influences of 
tradition, modernity, language and national imagining by studying the 
role of newspapers in the non-Brahmin movement.’ 

The second part discusses specific debates on caste reservations in 
the newspapers that drew on conflicting appropriations of ‘modemity’ 
and ‘Hindu orthodoxy’; and the third part presents a more generalised 
argument about the character of journalism in the period.‘ I conclude 
with larger theoretical reflections on the concept of the public sphere as 
a contested zone of power in which multiple notions of public engagement 


2 See Pandian (1995) and Guha (1982) for insightful critiques of the Cambridge 
historiography of colonial India. 

3 See Irschick (1969) for a study on the infiuence of religion, culture and language on 
the non-Brahmin movement in the Madras Presidency. 

4 The primary sources consulted inchide papers related to the enactment of Mysore 
Newspaper Regulation Act, 1908; Government Order No. E.A.G. 308, dated 23 August 
1918, to appoint a committes to examine communal representation in public service; 
Report of the Miller Committee on Adequate Representation of the Commumities in the 
Public Service (Government of Mysore 1919); and Representative Assembly Proceedings, 
Dasara Session, Mysore, 1921. I also drew upon the following newspapers: Vrittanta 
Patrike, 16 June 1892 to 30 December 1937, at the Gokhale Institute of Public Affairs, 
Bangalore; Mysore Star, 1910-30, at Basava Bhavan, Bangalore; Viskva Karnataka, 
1926-33, at Rashtrotthana Parishad, Bangalore; and Mysore Palace Paper Cuttings, 
1910-30 (inclnding Sampadabhrywdaya, the Mysore Patriot, The Karnataka, The Bangalore 
Times, The Daily Post), at the Regional Archives Office, Mysore. 
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compete to gain legitimacy and supremacy under specific socio-historical 
conditions. This also contrasts with an evolutionary understanding of 
the (post)colonial public sphere as a ‘derivative by-product...of social, 
economic and political “structural transformations” that took place in 
the course of...European history’ (Roy 2006: 200). 


I 
The non-Brahmin movement in Mysore: 
Clash between the dominant groups 


The non-Brabmin movement, as it came to be called, at the turn of the 
20th century in Mysore differed from the larger—and better known— 
Dravidian movement in the neighbouring Madras Presidency in several 
ways. Although it had connections with the Dravidian movement and 
therefore rested on the premise of challenging Brahmin orthodoxy and 
supremacy, the conflict was restricted to the elite sections of non-Brahmin 
caste groups that had either enjoyed positions of privilege in the earlier 
period (Muslims) or continued to enjoy dominating positions in the vil- 
lages (Okkaligas) or had a long history of claiming equal ritual status 
with the Brahmins (Veerashaivas). The nature of the conflict, therefore, 
underscored a ‘reclaiming’ of positions of privilege in the case of Muslims 
and Veerashaivas, and ‘transferring’ the position of privilege from a rural 
structure to the state machinery in the case of Okkaligas. The movement 
was distinct in that mass mobilisation was absent. It was, on the other 
hand, marked by constantly altering alliances between the elite sections 
of the major ‘conflict groups’ (Hettne 1977: 138) and thus, represented a 
particular moment in the longer history of shifting communal cleavages 
that brought significant political and social changes at different phases 
of pre-independence Mysore. These communal divides existed between 
religious groups (Muslims and Christians), religious sects (Veerashaivas), 
caste groupings (Okkaligas and Brahmins) and regional caste groupings 
(Madras and Mysore Brahmins), and therefore did not necessarily corres- 
pond to particular caste lines. As Hettne writes, the cleavages were com- 
plex but could be categorised into three major conflict groups marking 
three phases of political change in pre-independence Mysore: 


1. Madras Brahmins versus Mysore Brahmins; 
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2. Brahmins (including both Mysore and Madras Brahmins) versus 
non-Brahmins (Veerashaivas, Muslims, Okkaligas and Christians); 
and 

3. Hindus versus Muslims. 


In some ways, the Madras Brahmin—Mysore Brahmin conflict in the 
closing decades of the 19th century was a prelude to—and even a catalyst 
for—the non-Brahmin demand for increased representation in the state 
machinery. As Tamil Brahmins drawn from the Madras Presidency and 
the ‘local’ Hebbar Shrivaishnava Brahmins competed for privileged 
bureaucratic positions, the preponderance of Brahmins in the state 
machinery came into full visibility. The Brahmin community in Mysore, 
as elsewhere in India, was the first to take full advantage of expanded 
education under colonial rule and occupy bureaucratic positions (Manor 
1977). The top bureaucratic positions, including that of chief minister 
(Dewan) were long held by Brahmins. As early as 1800, Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar III patronised Brahmins with land grants and allowed them to 
grow as a ‘service elite’ (Ramakrishnan 1997: 44). By 1891, 63.8 per 
cent of all Brahmins in Mysore were literate—the third highest average 
among Brahmins of all states, including the presidencies (Chandrashekar 
2004). In the 1921 census, they accounted for only 3.6 per cent of the 
population but held 70 per cent of higher administrative jobs. As Hettne 
notes, ‘they were generally not big landholders but their power base was 
primarily urban and their most important asset was Western education’ 
(Hettne 1977: 138). 

However, Brahmin dominance in the state machinery would not have 
been ‘noticed’ or ‘challenged’ in the absence of political and social con- 
ditions that rendered this fact both visible and problematic. The establish- 
ment of the Representative Assembly in 1881 and the Legislative Council 
in 1907 was the first and the most important of these conditions. These 
representative institutions were an outcome of the conflict between the 
political principles of a ‘modern’ parliamentary system introduced 
through the interventions of the imperial power and the prevailing values 
of traditional monarchical authority. In their original intent, such measures 
were not meant to extend people’s rights to directly stake a claim in the 
administration, but were part of a deliberate process of establishing and 
stabilising princely authority after the 1881 rendition, through which the 
direct rule of the British imperial power was replaced by princely rule 
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under stringent power transfer rules (Chandrashekar 2004; Hettne 1977; 
Sastri 1937). But, the official version hailed the representative institutions 
as an ‘Oriental concept of democracy’ and the ‘Legislative Council of 
the Occidental’ (Chandrashekar 2004: 114). In establishing the rep- 
resentative institutions, the Maharaja had taken a calculated risk. While 
these arrangements were expected to provide ‘channels of communication 
between the power-centre and local elites’ (Hettne 1997: 44), they also 
had the potential to petition and pressurise that power by articulating 
the concerns of those thus represented. This became more evident at the 
turn of the century as the Representative Assembly increasingly grew 
into a forum for raising politically contentious issues. This was crucial 
for the non-Brahmin movement since it relied immensely on the possi- 
bilities of dialogue opened up by these institutions. 

Another major factor behind the non-Brahmin movement was the 
Mysore royalty’s interest in expanding the social base of its own legit- 
imacy and authority through a limited mobilisation of the elite sections 
of different caste groups in order to enhance the autonomy of the princely 
state vis-a-vis the colonial government.’ The ascendance of Kantharaj 
Urs as the Dewan of Mysore (1918-22) was crucial in this mobilisation 
for, as the first non-Brahmin Dewan (apart from short stints by 
Thambuchetty between 1887 and 1901), he constituted a committee in 
1918 to examine the issue of communal representation in the state 
bureaucracy. The committee, headed by Sir Leslie Miller, submitted its - 
report in 1919. The government order that appointed the cemmittee had 
observed, ‘as there is at present a large preponderance of the Brahmin 
community in the Public Service, it is the desire of the Government of 
His Highness the Maharaja that all the other important communities in 
the state should be adequately represented therein’. Following the Miller 
Committee report, the government, in 1921, ordered that 50 per cent of 
the higher appointments in the state machinery be reserved for the 
‘backward classes’. Literacy in English was the sole criterion of assessing 
‘backwardness’. Caste groups that were illiterate or poorly literate in 
English were considered as backward classes. The backward class 
category, therefore, was undifferentiated and included groups of different 


5 The implications of this aspect on journalistic practices will be discusged in the last 
section. 
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caste and religious affiliation. Hettne (1977: 87), thus, aptly described 
the non-Brabmin movement as ‘mobilisation from above’. 

‘Mobilisation from above’ was soon complicated by ‘mobilisation 
from below’, although initially limited only to the elite sections of the 
various caste groups. This mobilisation was influenced by two develop- 
ments. One, the Dravidian movement in the adjoining Madras Presidency 
had a direct influence on the non-Brahmin movement in Mysore as a 
common group of elite non-Brahmin intellectuals carried the message 
across the boundaries (Thimmiah 1993). The Praja Mitra Mandali, the 
first non-Brahmin party in Mysore, was founded at about the same time 
as the Justice Party in Madras (Hettne 1977). Two, caste associations 
mushroomed in the wake of census enumerations that had helped settle 
the ‘fuzziness’ of communities (Kaviraj 1995). Within Mysore, several 
caste and community associations cropped up at the turn of the century 
in response to changing state practices of legibility. However, political 
expedience played a role too, since the newly formed caste associations 
could benefit from the changed policies of government patronage and 
representation in the legislative assembly (see Table 1).° 


Table 1 
Community Associations by Year of Registration 


1906—09 
1915-19 
1920-22 
1923-25 
1926-28 
1929-31 


Source: Dushkin (1974: 183). 


= 
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The issue of communal representation that was central to the 
constitution of the non-Brahmin movement in Mysore was part of a 
‘struggle for control of the power-centre rather than a struggle against it’ 
(Hettne 1977: 132). The nature of the conflict was such that it did not 
question the legitimacy of the princely state and demanded only a 


é The new legislation in 1923 extended representation for caste associations. 
This explains the sudden increase in the number of caste associations in 1923 (Hettne 
1977: 136). 
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rearrangement of bureaucratic positions in terms of caste and communal 
representation. This explains the support the movement received from 
the Mysore royalty which did not perceive it as a threat to its own con- 
stitutional legitimacy (Chandrashekar 2004; Hettne 1977). 

The demand for communal representation in the state bureaucracy, 
.which forms the major focus of this article, was an outcome of these 
political developments and historical factors. The alliance between the 
Lingayats, the Muslims and the Okkaligas (the three communities that 
formed Praja Mitra Mandali) challenged the comfortable dominance of 
the Brahmins in the state machinery, who responded quickly by ending 
their own internal conflict between Madras and Mysore Brahmins. 


They closed ranks and came together to meet the common challenge 
posed by the non-Brahmin movement. The panic in the Brahmin 
camp was 80 great that the strategies adopted did not exclude matri- 
monial alliances between the Mysore Brahmin families and the 
Madras Brahmin families. For instance, Dewan K. Sheshadri Iyer’s 
[1883—1901] daughter was married to a boy from a Mysore Brahmin 
- family in the city of Mysore, and the daughters of P.N. Krishnamurthy 
and his brother Poornaiah were married to Madras Brahmin grooms. 
(Thimmiah 1993: 46) 


The non-Brahmin alliance, meanwhile, continued its struggle with 
the twin strategies of petitioning the power centre and challenging the 
social and ritual superiority of the Brahmin community outside the 
domain of formal politics. It was in this context that various newspapers 
entered the debate on communal representation. Their journalistic prac- 
tices were to dictate the terms of this discourse for a long time to come. 


Ii 
Journalism in early Mysore: 
Debates on communal representation 


The press in the princely state of Mysore had to function under the binding 
legislation of 1908 that required every printer, publisher and editor of a 
newspaper containing public news or comments on public news to secure 
the government’s permission before printing, publishing or editing 
(Section 1 of the law). Permits for editing, printing or publishing a paper 
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were liable to be withdrawn at any time (Section 2). The penalties were 
harsh and included expulsion of the editor, printer or publisher from 
Mysore State, prohibition on their re-entry, forfeiture of the printing press 
and so on. Although the legislation was implemented with varying degrees 
of stringency,’ it nevertheless set limits on the tone of journalistic dis- 
course. A greater limit, however, was the poor literacy level of the general 
population,’ which severely restricted the ‘size’ of the readership. The 
circulation figures were small, but the number of papers grew rapidly 
because of the improvement in communications enabled by the ‘infra- 
structure drive’ of the new regime in 1881 (Hettne 1977). In 1910, there 
were forty-five newspapers and magazines in Mysore. The circulation 
of each paper was between 500 and 2,000. In the period between 1910 
and 1920, there were over seventy papers in the Mysore region (Sastry 
1987). Throughout this period, Kannada newspapers had higher circu- 
lation than English and were also greater in number. In 1931, there were 
twelve newspapers and twenty-two periodicals in Kannada, and seven 
newspapers and nineteen periodicals in English (Gundappa 1931). 
Vrittanta Patrike, Sadhwi, Mysore Star and Okkaligara Patrike were the 
largest circulated Kannada papers in the 1920s (Ramakrishnan 1997).? 
This fact assumes importance in the context of the non-Brahmin move- 
ment becanse all these papers corresponded to particular caste groups 
which they represented and promoted. The largest circulated papers 


7 The Mysore Newspapers Regulation II of 1908 was passed when Madhava Rao was 
the Dewan. It was in response to the British Resident Stuart Prasex’s repeated requests to 
introduce such a bill to control vernacular papers that were seen as ‘malicious’ and 
‘mischievous’ towards British imperial power. Dewan Sir M. Vishveshrwariah was more 
lenient with the press. In the thirty-one years of its existence, the law was used only once 
to extern an editor. In the rest of the cases, the government warned editors, or ordered 
the temporery suspension of publication. 

® The literacy rate in Kannada in Mysore was 6.44, 7.5 and 9.08 per cont respectively 
for 1911, 1921 and 1931. The corresponding rate for English was 0.68, 0.98 and 1.5 per 
cent (Ramaknahnan 1997: 164). 

9 In 1910, Mysore Star bad a circulation of 2,000; Vrittanta Patrike, 4,950; Sadkwt, 
1,300; and Okkaligara Patrıke, 1,500. The only other newspaper with comparable 
circalation was Harvest Field (English), with a circulation of 1,800. Other 
nl-Akhbar, Mysore Tones, Ul-Idysore—had lees than 600 circulation. In 1917, Vrittanta 
Patrike enjoyed a circulation of 5,100; Sadhwi, 1,800; Okkaligara Patrike, 2,000, and 
Sampadabhyudaya, 1,500. Circulation of papers like Mysore Patriot, Karnataka, Ul-Mysore 
and Khasim-ul-Akkbar continued to be lees than 600 (Ramakrishan 1997: 165-66). 
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corresponded to the key players in the non-Brahmin movement—the 
Brahmins, the Veerashaivas and the Okkaligas. The Muslim community 
was served by Urdu newspapers such as Khasim-ul-Akhbar with a circu- 
lation of 575 and Ul-Mysore with a circulation of 350 in 1917 (Gundappa 
1940; Ramakrishnan 1997). Such a composition of the print media indi- 
cates their key role in the ‘horizontal mobilisation’ of members of specific 
caste groups (Hettne 1977). M.N. Srinivas also included such news- 
papers among the ‘constructive factors’ responsible for caste mobilisation: 


The building of roads all over India, and the mtroduction of railways, 
postage, telegraph, cheap paper, and printing—especially in the 
regional languages—enabled castes to organise as they had never done 
before. A postcard carried news of a caste meeting, and the railway 
enabled members scattered in far-flung villages to come together when 
necessary, while the availability of cheap newsprint facilitated the 
founding of caste journals, whose aim was to promote the interests 
of their respective caste. (Srinivas 1962: 16; emphasis added) 


Thus, a key element in the non-Brahmin movement—the fostering of 
the identity of caste groups—was facilitated by the newspapers, which 
were themselves marked along caste lines. The newspapers were not an 
‘external’ tool that non-Brahmin leaders drew on to promote their 
interests. Rather, they were defined by caste affiliations and were 
inseparable from them (I will discuss this point in greater detail in the 
next section). Prominent Veerashaiva leader, Yajaman Veerabasappa, 
started Afysore Star in 1990 to ‘support the non-Brahmin movement’ 
(Pattabhiraman 1999: 118). Okkaligara Patrike was started by 
M.C. Lingesha Gowda in 1907 as a ‘weekly organ of the Okkaligara 
Sangha’ (Ramakrishnan 1997: 43). In 1917, the Okkaligara Sangha gave 
a representation before the Maharaja to extend preferential action to their 
community. Many non-Brahmin papers extensively reported the pro- 
ceedings of various caste associations, which further served the purpose 
of strengthening the identities of the caste groups. 

The identification of newspapers by their ‘community affiliations’ 
was not an entirely new development. Early Kannada literature (between 
the 5th and 12th centuries) also emerged in relation to the Jaina and 
Veerashaiva movements. While concerned with broad social reforms, 
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this literature was marked by its association with the beliefs of specific 
religious sects. As Gundappa points out, ‘religion supplied the inspiration 
for most early writers [in Kannada]’ (Gundappa 1915: 28). The first 
newspaper in Kannada, Mangalore Samachara, was started as part of 
the evangelical efforts of the Christian community (Sastry 1987). 
Newspapers’ engagement with the non-Brahmin movement at the tum 
of the 20th century was both an extension and a radical departure from 
this ‘communal association’. It was an extension because it continued 
the tradition of promoting the interests and reinforcing the identities of 
particular caste groups or religious sects represented through a variety 
of discursive practices. But it was a departure in that the newspapers of 
the non-Brahmin movement were negotiating political positions and 
demanding a direct share in the power structure. By locating itself firmly 
in political practice, this engagement moved beyond the indirect means 
of accumulating social and cultural capital employed earlier, although 
this aspect was also equally important. 

Newspapers entered the debate on “communal representation’ through 
three simultaneous processes: establishing the numerical strength and 
social identities of the respective caste groups; promoting politically 
significant caste alliances; and defining the terms of debate. The first 
process drew upon information derived from ethnographic investigations 
and census reports on the various caste groups of the region, using these 
data to assert the distinctiveness of caste characteristics and to mobilise 
evidence of the numerical strength of different caste groups that then 
became the premise for challenging the dominance of ‘minority’ 
Brahmins. Citing H.V. Nanjundayya’s Ethnographic Survey of 1908, 
The Daily Post described the Reddys as a Telugu-speaking Okkaliga caste 
that was ‘thrifty and hardworking’ and ‘in the middle ages held the repu- 
tation of being the true interpretation of the Shakespearean delineation 
of the soldier—jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, seeking 
the...reputation even at the cannon’s mouth’ .!° Mysore Star (1922) claimed 
that, like the Hindus, the Veerashaivas also have four varnas and 
Panchamas (literally, ‘fifth’ varna, referring to the Untouchables). At 
the same time, they were opposed to Hindu rituals, scriptures and icon 


® The Daily Post, 28 December 1908. 
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workship. Vishva Karnataka (1926), owned by a Brahmin scholar, on 
the other hand, invoked part historical, part mythological sources to 
establish Brahminical identity. While ‘sources’ for establishing caste 
identities differed for the two groups—with more non-Brahmin groups 
using ethnographic surveys and Brahmin journalists alluding to 
mythological/literary descriptions—both sides shared the common aim 
of promoting the distinctiveness of the caste groups they represented. 

The modem administrative machinery, through its census and other 
practices, helped the non-Brahmin movement by providing a strong 
numerical basis to claim greater representation in the state machinery. 
Thus, Mysore Star relentlessly questioned the dominance of the Brahmins 
in the state bureaucracy: “Will God be pleased with these Brahmins who 
argue that only their community which is just two lakh should prosper at 
the cost of other communities who count 55 lakh?’! Christian-owned 
Vrittanta Patrike was equally clear in its argument: ‘...if members of a 
community that is just one thirtieth of the total population are occu- 
pying three fourths of the key government posts, can anyone defend it 
as natural?’ 

As newspapers asserted the cause of numerically dominant commu- 
nities, the non-Brahmin movement brought together these ‘enumerated’ 
(Kaviraj 1995) and ethnographically delineated communities to form 
politically significant alliances. In this second process, newspapers 
facilitated the formation of alliances by publishing detailed commentaries 
on the Dravidian movement in the neighbouring state of Madras, 
extensive reportage on the activities of allied caste groups and polemical 
editorials on the Brahmin community. Frequent references to the non- 
Brahmin movement in Madras and Bombay Presidencies helped spread 
the ideas of ‘equal representation’ to the Mysore region. On 29 June 
1923, at a party gathering, MR. Jayakar, a prominent leader of the Swaraj 
party, talked about the ‘non-Brahmin problem’ and the challenges posed 
by this movement for the expansion of his party. Mysore Star contended 
that nationalism would be impossible without a proper solution to the 
issues raised by the non-Brahmin leaders. In this context, the paper 
forcefully declared that the non-Brahmin movement was no longer a 


1 Mysore Star, 7 August 1921. 
2 Vrittanta Patrike, 2 June 1921. 
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regional struggle: ‘It is an indication that the non-Brahmin movement is 
no longer confined to this part of India but is an all India movement, 
which is bound in fullness of time to revolutionise and nationalise our 
society.” 

There were detailed reports on the Okkaligara Sangha’s activities in 
the Veerashaiva-owned Mysore Star and similarty, reports on the Lingayat 
community in Okkaligara Patrike owned by the Okkaliga community. 
The caste alliance between the Lingayats and the Okkaligas was promoted 
through these ‘textual communities’ (Pollock 1998). As discussed in the 
previous section, besides newspapers, other forums for mobilising caste 
alliances included institutions such as the Representative Assembly, 
Legislative Council and caste associations. The importance of news- 
papers, however, lay in their role in defining the terms of the discourse 
on communal representation and providing a coherent set of arguments 
in support of their claims. Debates pivoted on conflicting appropriations 
of ‘modernity’ and ‘tradition’ and whether the reproduction of traditional 
caste hierarchy in modern institutions was consistent with notions of 
merit and justice. M. Venkatakrishniah (who owned papers such as Sadhvi, 
the Mysore Patriot, Sampadabhyudaya) and Yajaman Veerabasappa (who 
owned Mysore Star), representing the Brahmin and the Veerashaiva 
communities respectively, became the key protagonists in this debate as 
they fought directly through their newspapers for the cause of their 
communities. 

For Brahmin-owned newspapers, the non-Brahmin movement’s 
argument about numerical strength as the basis for proportional 
representation was the hardest claim to challenge. As a numerical minority 
whose members had a virtual monopoly over the state administration, 
their response through the press was to invoke the notions of ‘merit’ and 
‘efficiency’. Thus, the actual and potential beneficiaries of the reservation 
scheme were promptly dubbed as ‘inefficient’ and ‘ignorant’. At the same 
time, they claimed that non-Brahmin leaders were so closed in their views 
that even the wise less confrontationist suggestions given by other mem- 
bers of their own community did not help them reconcile with Brahmin 
leaders. Thus, commenting on the debates in the Representative Assembly 
about caste-based reservations, D.V. Gundappa remarked: 


4 Mysore Star, 15 July 1923. 
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When therefore the opinion of a gentleman like Mr Venkatakrishnayya 
[sic]"*...is at variance with that of one of the above described back- 
seats men and ryots, the latter and his kindred raise a barrier which 
cannot be broken by the weightiest and wisest of the farmers’ argu- 
ments. The truth is that each wants to lead and refuses to be led; and 
the irony of it is that this idle claim is most vehemently urged by 
those who are the least competent to do s0." 


Upper caste invocations of the ideas of liberal democracy and 
responsible governance were part of an ‘arsenal of ideological criticisms’ 
(Anderson 1991: 65) that journalists used to raise fears that the reservation 
policy would undermine merit and, ultimately, a state apparatus that relied 
heavily on ‘efficient’ executives. However, the notion of merit was hotly 
contested by non-Brahmin journalists who, instead, invoked the affective 
values of ‘benevolence’ and the ‘love’ shared between leaders and the 
masses they represented. In this process of challenging and changing the 
terms of the debate, they rallied these concepts as a superior substitute 
for merit. Thus, Yajaman Veerabasappa commented in 1921: 


We want more heart and less brains. We want statesmen whose heart 
beats with those of the people of the country...The real people of 
Mysore will speak hereafter to show the falsity of those who had 
the monopoly of public service and who had the audacity to distort 
public opinion." 


Several papers raised the issue of structural inequality in access to 
what counts as ‘merit’, mounting a more direct attack on the modem 
institutions of education and the notion that formal educational quali- 
fications led to efficiency: 

Some of these patriotic people seem to infer, deliberately of course, 


that merely because the Brahmins are in the habit of acquiring with 
some facility University degrees, therefore they are more efficient 


4 M. Venkatakrishnieh was a member of the Representative Assembly. 
15 The Karnataka, 13 November 1913; emphasis added. 
H Mysore Star, 14 August 1921. 
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than others...it is evident that what the present day University education 
requires is nothing except an undiluted talent for cramming. If you 
have some facility for learning things by rote which the monopolist 
community have acquired or inherited to a degree, you have every 
chance of passing the modern University examination, of attending 
the convocation in borrowed garments and of being entitled to use 
some of the letters of the alphabet...For each work different aptitudes 


and qualifications are required.!” 


If this argument questioned the legitimacy of merit based upon modem 
educational institutions, another challenged the traditional sources of 
Brahminical authority on grounds of justice. Inspired by the larger non- 
Brahmin movement elsewhere in the country, Yajaman Veerabasappa 
echoed: “We warn the class of monopolists that they are ill advised in 
opposing on unreasonable grounds a principle of justice and fair play, 
that it would speak against their great...position, which Manu has 
gratuitously placed in their hands’. 

Countering these claims, the Brahmin newspapers advocated the 
traditional varnashramadharma’® and posed it as a necessary condition 
for the efficient functioning of the state. They saw no contradiction 
between the modern administrative system and the traditional social order. 
In a tone of elevated deliberation, M. Venkatakrishniah argued: 


Division of labour is indispensable for progress. Some should toil 
with their brains for the march of progress and others should toil with 
their muscles for the same purpose. The intellectual toilers have been 
classed as Brahmins, the muscular toilers as non-Brahmins. It was 
rightly settled that for the progress of mankind the physical toilers 
should not be burdened with the painful concentration which 
intellectual toil demands. It was agreed that the conclusion arrived at 


" Bangalore Times, 18 Apdl 1929. 

18 Mysore Star, 9 October 1921. 

P Social order and action besed on the traditional division of Hindu society into four 
vamas (social clesses)—Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shodra—end four askramas or 
temporal phases of life—Brahmacharya (period of study and celibacy), Grihastha (being 
a householder), Vanaprastha (withdrawal and semi-retreat) and Sanyasa (renunciation). 
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by the intellectual labourers should form the basis for action on the 
part of the non-intellectual labourers.” 


Thi. Tha. Sharma endorsed the same orthodox social order when he wrote: 
‘If the state machinery begins to suck these economically comfortable 
people [wllavaru or the ‘haves’, well-to-do farmers and traders], who 
will engage in the economic activities that the government so loudly 
professes in the public domain?’?! 

The papers also carried letters by ‘anonymous’ non-Brahmin readers 
who endorsed the orthodox social order along suspiciously similar lines 
of argument. While the official position of the paper explicated in the 
editorial engaged in a far subtler advocacy of the orthodoxy, embellished 
with moralising prescripts on who constitute the forward castes, the letters 
by anonymous non-Brahmins were far more direct, brazen and even racist. 
Mysore Patriot published a moralising discourse on forward and backward 
classes in its editorial on 7 March 1928, followed by a letter by an 
anonymous non-Brahmin on the very next day: 


Brahmins have for thousands of years been in the field of education. 
Their very blood corpuscles have become accustomed to education. 
The non-Brahmins have been accustomed to agriculture, industries, 
commerce and the thousands of arts, crafts etc., which produce the 
necessaries and luxuries of life. The principles of division of labour 
cannot be unlinked in a day, in a generation, or in a century to satisfy 
the misguided non-Brahmins. It is a great pity that administrators 
who issued the Miller Committee Order did not bestow the least 
thought to this law of nature.2 


However, non-Brahmin journalists argued for a contradiction between 
the ‘modern’ administrative system espoused by the princely authority 
and the orthodox social order prescribing caste-based division of labour, 
In foregrounding this contradiction, they rested their hopes on the modem 
idea of liberal democracy: 


2 Sampadabhyudaya, 3 May 1920. 
4 Vishva Karnataka, 24 Apeil 1927. 
2 Mysore Patriot, 7 March 1928. 
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It is well known that all the dig [sic] and the dust raised by them 
[Brahmins] is bound to subside in course of time if not from any 
ultruistic [sic] motives at least from the view of their own future wel- 
fare and good, as they realise that the times have changed when the 
great democracy is to be the determining factor in our life in all spheres 
and not any priestly hierarchy...” 


On the issue of admission of non-Brahmin students into Sanskrit 
colleges, on the other hand, the contestation was much more straight- 
forward. In 1920, the government, under the Dewanship of Kantharaj 
Urs, appointed a committee to examine the demand of non-Brahmin 
representatives that Sanskrit colleges in Bangalore and Mysore—hithezto 
restricted only to Brahmin students—be made accessible to non-Brabmin 
students: The committee recommended that the Sanskrit College in 
Bangalore be opened to the non-Brahmin students, while the restrictions 
on their admission to Mysore College should continue. A heated exchange 
between Brahmin and non-Brahmin journalists ensued. Brahmin 
journalists again invoked Hindu orthodoxy, often stating explicitly in 
bold and provocative phrases: 


Admitting non-Brahmins is sure to create internal disturbances and 
disharmony among the several classes of the subjects of his 
Highness...very often in such cases, the vested interests have to be 
safeguarded, simply with a view to avoid friction and differences that 
are sure to arise by promiscuously mixing up of people with very wide 
differences in their habits and traditions...the Brahmin public so vitally 
interested in this matter earnestly pray that Government will be 
graciously pleased to adopt even now the same cautious view in 
arriving at a final decision in the matter and that they will once for all 
lay down as a final order that the Bangalore and Mysore Sanskrit 
Colleges intended to preserve and advance the quasi religious and 
religious Sanskrit learning in its pure form, shall be confined to 
orthodox brahmans [sic].™ 


D Mysore Star, 14 August 1921. 
* Sampadabhywdaya, 15 August 1922; emphasis added. ' 
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These papers demanded that Sanskrit learning be offered in separate 
institutions for non-Brahmin students, so that the purity of the existing 
Sanskrit schools remained undefiled. The Veerashaiva community, which 
had a long history of challenging the superior ritual status of the Brahmins, 
responded by claiming the very notion of purity that the Brahmins called 
their own: 


Those who are struggling to get into Sanskrit colleges are mostly 
Veerashaivas and Jainas. The need to enter Sanskrit colleges is not as 
pressing in other good Hindus. The whole world knows that the above 
two communities are rigorous in the practices of madi [purity] and 
vegetarianism. No student of these communities will undertake the 
studies without the necessary purifying practices such as bathing and 
so on. They don’t need external intervention on the issue of practices 
of madi. They are well equipped to practice it themselves. 


The challenge, therefore, was mounted against the orthodox social 
order and not against the orthodox principles of purity, indicating the 
long history of Sankritisation among the Veerashaivites. More 
importantly, this challenge was equally laced with the modern notions 
of reason and justice: 


Education as we know has very little effect after all on the outlook of 
the orthodox community, which while conveniently refusing to follow 
its true Dharma wants to stick to all the privileges which Manu gave 
them and to which they have since added many more. They seem to 
forget one thing from education, that is, to forget reason and justice... 


These claims and counterclaims about reason, justice and merit 
reflect the clear ideological split between the Brahmin and non- 
Brahmin communities during the decade of 1920. This ideological divide 
was not only facilitated by the newspapers but, in many ways, was 
constituted by the debates they published. Throughout the decade of 1920 
and in the initial years of the following decade, newspapers belonging to 


® Mysore Star, 13 August 1922. 
* Thid. 
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either side of the divide were consistent in their political position and 
ideological orientation. 


IV 
Print communalism and petition journalism 


This consistency marks the beginning of a distinctive form of 
journalism—print communalism. This form of journalism, as pointed 
out earlier, involved such practices as explicit promotion and advocacy 
of a commnnity’s interests, direct references to the activities of allied 
caste groups and direct confrontation with opposing points of view. As 
the Mysore Star stated: ‘There are only few papers in our country that 
have foregrounded the backward community’s position and boldly declare 
it before the world. It is very important (for us) to establish and publish 
such papers. 7 

Print communalism was distinct from exclusivist forms of casteism 
as, even though the primary motive behind this activity was to procure 
greater political privileges for the respective caste groups, the newspapers 
were intensely engaged in advocating politically meaningful caste 
alliances. This indicated a movement towards the ‘royal centre’ by 
homologous caste groups that did not compete with each other in their 
forward march (Quigley 1997: 116). Print communalism differed from 
religious communalism, because most groupings did not directly 
correspond to the recognised religious communities. Print communalism 
supported alliances between various caste groups as well as the ambition 
of some caste groups to acquire the status of a religious community as 
in the case of the Lingayats who insisted that they be seen as different 
from the Hindu community. The struggle was trans-religious as Christian 
and Muslim communities also joined hands with Lingayats and Okkaligas 
in opposing Brahmin dominance. In this crucial sense of trans-caste and 
trans-religious alliance formation, the print media were at the forefront 
of what could be termed as a ‘non-Brahmin’ movement despite the fact 
that it did not involve mass mobilisation. 

Throughout the 1920s, print communalism unfolded as two anta- 
gonistic groups vigorously attempted to discursively construct a coherent 


7 Mysore Star, 31 July 1921. 
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field of conflict by essentialising the opposing group’s identity and 
thereby defining the lines of political mobilisation. Newspapers were 
the co-creators of these identities and were themselves constituted by 
them. Mysore Star named all the newspapers owned by the Brahmins— 
particularly those by M. Venkatakrishniah—as ‘Sampadabhyudaya 
Koota’, or the ‘Sampadabhyudaya (Brahmin) Caucus’. Indeed, till the 
non-Brahmin movement picked up momentum, journalism in Mysore 
was primarily practiced by Brahmins. Even at the peak of the non- 
Brahmin movement, all the key positions in its Journalists Professional 
Association, formed in 1926 with its headquarters in Bangalore, were 
occupied by Brahmin journalists: M. Venkatakrishniah as the President; 
K. Ranga Iyengar as the Vice-President; T.T. Sharma and P.R. Ramiah as 
the Secretaries. 

Opposed to this Brahmin ‘caucus’, there emerged another caucus that 
came to be organised as the ‘non-Brahmin’ press. Although they cor- 
responded to various caste groupings, they had a common agenda of 
challenging the dominance of the Brahmin community in the state gov- 
emment. This communal-ideological affiliation of the newspapers moved 
beyond the Mysore region as both Brabmin and non-Brahmin journalists 
sought the help of journalists from other states to substantiate and support 
their arguments. Mysore Star accused ‘Brahmin journalists’ of seeking 
help from other regions to advocate their cause: 


The entire Brahmin press of India is being approached by the wire- 
pullers who are never ashamed of throwing all truth and fairplay into 
woods, and presenting distorted facts. They go to journalists who 
perhaps know as much of Mysore as a man in... Timbuktu...” 


Similarly, Brahmin journalists accused the non-Brahmin journalists of 
coming unduly under the influence of non-Brahmin leaders of other 
regions, particularly Madras. The Justice Party’s official publication, for 
example, took up the issue of communal representation in Mysore and 
supported the non-Brahmin journalists of Mysore. 

Journalistic practice was not only influenced, but in fact largely deter- 
mined by the motive to promote particular communities. Hence, the 


™ Mysore Star, 14 August 1921. 
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decision to introduce an English section in Mysore Star was not to enhance 
the audience size or revenue, but to challenge the arguments put forth by 
the Brahmin journalists on a wider platform: 


Some traitors have begun to publish false reports in English in news- 
papers of other states. They have brought a lot of disgrace to people 
of Mysore by this move. It is not possible to demolish [the effects of] 
these reports through our native language alone. Hence Mysore Star 
is beginning its English section from today (to this end).” 


This appropriation of English by early non-Brahmin journalists also 
points to the way caste challenged the nexus between modernity, colonial/ 
princely authority and English. Although English was still the language 
of authority, the caste movement appropriated it in such a way that a 
clear hierarchical divide between English and Kannada was no longer 
tenable. Although bilingual publication was primarily aimed at addressing 
the issue of communal representation, this practice nevertheless had an 
‘equalising’ effect on the newspaper community, restricted though it was 
to the elite sections of caste groups. The subsumption of language politics 
within the larger communal debate was therefore another key feature of 
print communalism. 

As stated earlier, print communalism was distinct from print capitalism 
(Anderson 1991). Since newspapers still depended on royal patronage 
and subscription, the profit motive was secondary to the political 
mobilisation that led to the formation of non-Brahmin and Brahmin 
conflict groups in the early decades of the 20th century. Newspaper 
publishing was not particularly lucrative and ambitious editors often 
invested money from their personal savings and raised funds within their 
personal social circle to start the papers. M. Venkatakrishniah inter- 
mittently launched and closed down several newspapers, depending 
on the state of his finances as well as fluctuations in his relationship with 
the Mysore royalty (Nagaraj 2001). The rapid rise and demise of many 
newspapers in the region during this period is testimony to the economic 
vulnerability of the press. In his presidential address at the Karnataka 


® Mysore Star, 31 Juty 1921. 
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Newspaper Association’s first conference in 1928 in Bagalkot, 
D.V. Gundappa lamented the financial fragility of Mysore newspapers: 


Looking at the papers today, it is easily evident how quick is the 
genesis and death of newspapers. For many newspapers that are 
able to sustain themselves, the only breath of life (pranadhara) is 
the owners’ drive and passion. Their sorry state is evident from their 
very look. (Gundappa 2001: 27) 


Gundappa contrasted this scenario with Bengal and Maharashtra that 
had papers like Vaswnathi and Kesari respectively, enjoying a circulation 
of 10,000 and more (Gundappa 2001: 29). He blamed the neglect of the 
royalty for this ‘depressing state of affairs’ (ibid.). Gundappa himself 
had lost 1,000 rupees by publishing The Karnataka paper between 1913 
and 1920. Soon, he started another magazine, The Indian Review of 
Reviews, with a cover price of 12 anna™ and annual subscription of 
8 rupees (Ramaswamy 2001: 60). He restarted this English magazine 
with the help of funding from friends (ibid.: 62) as the small subscription 
fee could not cover its costs. There were many advertisements in 
the papers, but the income they generated was not sufficient to keep the 
papers financially viable. In his presidential address at the Bagalkot 
conference, Gundappa complained that the low revenues from advertise- 
ments had prevented the newspapers from upgrading their printing 
facilities and boosting circulation (Gundappa 2001: 48). A telling editorial 
from Bangalore Times captures the situation well: 


Though in recent times the newspaper habit of the public has been 
considerably stimulated, people seem to be averse to the idea of paying 
for journals...Also there is a great reluctance on the part of merchants 
and others to utilise newspapers as channels for advertising. They 
have not yet come to realise the great value of newspapers as a medium 
for advertisements...Considering all factors therefore the conducting 
of newspapers in the state is an extremely hazardous task. Even when 
large capitals are sunk and proper newspapers are provided, the apathy 


X Anna was a currency unit formesty used in Indie, equivalent to 1/16 of a rupee. 
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of the people and of the advertisers is such that sooner or later the 
proprietors find they have no other alternative except to close down.?! 


This did not, however, stop the paper from starting a new edition, as 
the goal was to promote the interests of the backward communities. It 
openly declared in the same editorial that the paper had come into 
existence ‘as a result of a need to fight the cause of the backward com- 
munities’. Nor did the limited resources available for news gathering 
deter its spirit. ‘Communal levelling up in the public life’ was more 
important than news gathering and news dissemination. The paper 
appealed to its readers to bear with its paucity of reportage, asserting 
that news gathering was subsidiary to the larger cause of promoting the 
community interests: 


The Bangalore Times has consistently adopted an attitude in support 
of the backward communities, and it is for them to see that it does not 
meet with an untimely end. We are conscious of our defects in the 
matter of size and deficiency in news supplied and so on, and we are 
straining every nerve to supply these wants, and we appeal for a 
little patience and a little imagination on the part of our readers. 


As opposed to the extended, commercial and horizontal—secular 
communicative networks of print capitalism (Anderson 1991), print 
communalism in the princely state of Mysore was thus personal, political 
and directed. The pattern was that of ‘looped’ communities—horizontally 
more finite but strategically linked—imbued with a definite political 
agenda, forming sets of insiders and influential actors. Relative indif- 
ference to commercial aspects was a significant element in this unique 
formation, as the owners did not have to seek out the largest possible 
number of readers in order to be profitable. As a mode of political 


3! Bangalore Times, 18 April 1929. <i 
2 Ibid, 


® It should, however, be made clear that Anderson’s argument posits newspapers as 
simultancously individualised and mass scale, and in this sense, impersonal and personal 
at the same time The difference between print capitalism and print communalism 1s tbe 
relatively limited emphasis on the commercial aspect in the latter, and therefore, the Hits 
PE E EE OEE ee ae kare ARN Saal Design fox ts 
insight 
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mobilisation through the vocabulary of caste-based communities, 
newspapers were both a sign and means of mobility. This developed 
within the larger context in colonial India, which was different from the 
West where the print technology and the market saw a parallel growth. 
Even with the arrival of the printing press, the conditions in colonial 
India were not sufficient to create a ‘laicised’ literary culture and print 
capitalism (Naregal 1999). As literacy levels were quite low, the news- 
papers addressed a small section of society. In Mysore, this condition 
was complicated by the non-Brahmin movement which led to newspapers 
addressing not only a small literate section of the society but, in fact, 
specific groups within that section, defined in terms of caste-based com- 
munities. Finite, caste-based alliances were, nonetheless, wider than soli- 
darities based on kinship, clientelism and personal loyalties. Newspapers 
co-created (along with the census and other political changes) a meso- 
level of social organisation that was neither based on direct kinship 
genealogies nor as inclusive and expansive as the idea of the nation. 
Another key feature of print communalism was that it operated through 
the mechanism of ‘petition journalism’. In line with the larger trend of 
‘petition democracy’ characterised by petitioning the state machinery 
for political privileges through a language of flattery (Hettne 1977), 
petition journalism involved a direct engagement with the state. This 
occurred at a time when the old Hindu kingship system and the modem 
administrative system coexisted and Mysore was popularised as the 
‘model state’ in official discourse (Sastri 1937). Within this context, news- 
papers implicitly assumed the centrality of the state, as they began to 
seek changes only through the state machinery. The tone adopted by the 


H Although Anderson notes that vernacular publications helped Protestants to mobilise 
reading publics for politico-reHgious purposes, this relationship was a ‘coalition’ between 
Protestantism and print capitalism (Anderson 1991: 40) rather than a strategy internal to 
peint capitalism. Print commonallsm, on the other hand, conceived its political role as the 
central purpose for launching and sustaining newspapers. 

* Prior to paint capitalism, newspapers in Europe were tied up with social groups that 
bad political, religious and other functions. As Daniel Hallin notes, ‘from the time of the 
Thirty Years War in Northem and Central Europe, newspapers began to evolve as means 
of expression for social groups engaged in conflict and ideological competition with one 
another’ (Hallin 2005: 227). 
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newspapers underscored their unswerving loyalty to princely authority: 
‘Backward castes in Mysore are not like radical Swaraj fighters of India. 
None among the backward communities in Mysore ever fancies the 
prospect of threatening the government with non-cooperation if the 
demands are not met.’* 

Petition journalism also obviated the problem of popular dissemin- 
ation because the messages were not intended to mobilise the masses 
below, but to influence the state above.” The challenge, therefore, was 
to ‘influence’ the state. As the Brahmin community had a long history of 
close association with the royalty (the first Prime Minister, Dewan 
Poorniah, was a Brahmin), Brahmin-owned newspapers with their 
Sanskritised literary form did not find it difficult to ‘relate’ to the Mysore 
royalty. Although the change of guard at the power centre helped the 
non-Brahmin movement and Dewan Kantharaj Urs (1918-22) extended 
his complete support, it was difficult for non-Brahmin journalists to 
influence the debate without Sankritising their own literary form. 
Sanskritised aesthetics became a prerequisite for politicising the content, 
and hence were integral to petition journalism. Sankritised literary form 
involved not only Sankritised vocabulary but also imageries drawn from 
the Hindu past, circuitous sentences with multiple pauses and an elevated 
tone of high intellectual discourse. Mysore Star resonated with its 
Brahmin counterpart (Sampadabhyudaya of M. Venkatakrishniah) in tone 
and texture even while opposing every detail of its content: ‘We cannot 
but condemn those who are venerable in their speech but boorish in their 
act, Brahmins by name, demons by action, for the benefit of their own 
soul lament the progress of the whole world’ .* 

When non-Brahmin journalists gained an equal footing with their 
Brahmin counterparts through their use of Sanskritised literary formas, it 
challenged the monopoly of Brahmin journalists in terms of influencing 
royal authority. This situation was further complicated by the nationalist 


% Mysore Star, 7 July 1918. 
Y See Naregal (1999) for an insightful discussion on representation and dissemination 


Star, 21 August 1921; my translation. 
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discourse that was becoming popular elsewhere in the country. In Mysore, 
the Brahmin community was the first to embrace the principles of 
nationalism. In the initial years, the Indian National Congress party in 
Mysore mainly consisted of urban, educated lawyers who were largely 
Brahmins (Hettne 1977). Under the influence of nationalism and also 
because of their decreasing influence within the power centre (especially 
after Urs took over as the Dewan), Brahmin leaders began to view the 
ancient kingship as an obstacle to a democratic polity. The idiom of 
‘unswerving loyalty’ adopted by petition journalism was first challenged 
by the Brahmin community. Slowly, the discourse of communal 
representation came to be interjected with the ideas of nation and citizen- 
ship. This led to a tension between the trans-regional political space” 
that Brahmin journalists strove to create and the regional political vision 
of the non-Brahmin journalists who demanded immediate and tangible 
political privileges within the Mysore region. Under the influence of the 
Congress, the trans-regional political space enunciated by the Brahmin 
journalists took the specific form of nation, citizenship and ‘civic par- 
ticipation’. Hence, they found it easy to declare: ‘Instead of forging parties 
based on community identities, these should be based on political 
principles (liberals, nationalists, independents, labourites etc.). They 
should vouch for serving the citizens. ® 

Thi.Tha. Sharma argued in his paper that although communal repre- 
sentation might help in fostering the unity of the community and their 
educational advancement, the members of the respective communities 
become ‘narrow minded and lose their love for the nation’.*! He feared 
that ‘communal feeling would disturb the growth of civic conscious- 
ness’ (ibid.). When debates on communal representation dominated the 
Representative Assembly and Legislative Council, Gundappa raised a 
strong outcry: 


This (communal) spirit, has once for all, taken away from the Assembly 
the character of a national body...the legislative house has become 


P In this specific historical context, the vision was ‘trans-tegional’ because it carried 
therm beyond the Mysore‘ region -and to a still únspecifed terrain of the Indian nation. 

© Vishva Karnataka, 3 April 1927. 

41 Thid. 
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converted into a caste caucus. Its opinions have today no political 
value, because they are conceived not from the point of view of the 
state, but from that of the sect or the clan.” 


Brahmin journalists saw the regional political concerns of non- 
Brahmin leaders as both narrow and dangerous. They tried to replace 
these concems with a wider, expansive vision of nationality and humanity. 
Non-Brahmin journalists saw this trans-regional vision as a deliberate 
attempt to trivialise the communal issue and destabilise the non-Brahmin 
alliance. Mysore Star thundered: ‘They (Brahmin journalists) join the 
Indian National Congress, the relevance or the propriety of which is im- 
possible to see in Mysore, with no other object than scheming with the 
outside Brahmin politicians’.© 

Both Vrittanta Patrike (published by the Wesleyan Mission Press) 
and Mysore Star refused to readily advocate the nationalist agenda. 
The latter posited untouchability and backward class struggle as more 
pertinent issues than ‘national freedom’. In its passionate appeals, the 
paper went so far as to support British rule for some more years as it 
reasoned that the country with its ailing social problems was not yet 
ready for liberation. This pointed again to the regional political vision of 
the non-Brahmin journalists, who accorded primacy to a more egalitarian 
society within the princely state of Mysore. Mysore Star also resisted 
attempts by Brahmin journalists to forge ties with newspapers such as 
The Hindu (of Madras) and The Chronicle (of Bombay) that were active 
in the nationalist movement. Its efforts at delegitimising these two 
papers as ‘outside’ papers ignorant of the problems ailing the Mysore 
region illustrate emergent forms of regionalism. The tension between 
regional and trans-regional political discourses underlay much of the 
debate between Brahmin and non-Brahmin journalists on the issue of 
communal representation. Combined with the journalistic practices of 
petitioning the state and promoting community interests, this dichotomy 
shaped, in large part, the early newspapers’ engagement with the non- 
Brahmin movement. Both modernity and Hindu orthodoxy were 


© The Karnataka, November 1925. 
© Mysore Star, 21 August 1921. 
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appropriated in divergent forms within this larger dichotomous polit- 
ical vision that decided the course of communal journalism of the non- 
Brahmin movement. 

It is true that many Brahmin journalists genuinely came under the 
spell of the Gandhian vision and nationalist sentiments: Karnataka 
Prakashika had started to write about the Indian National Congress and 
the nationalist movement as early as 1885. Influential journalist, 
M. Venkatakrishniah, was cautioned by the British Resident several times 
for his ‘seditious’ writings and the government instituted a quasi-judicial 
enquiry against him in 1922 and warned him against publishing 
‘provocative’ articles. But the specific historical and political conditions 
of the princely state also point to the fact that the upper caste journalists 
embraced the nationalist agenda in an effort to combat the backward 
castes’ rise to power. The fear of a further dilution of privileged power 
positions and the harsh realities of a rapidly changing power equation 
within the administrative apparatus of the princely state made the trans- 
and leaders of the Brahmin community.“ This underscores the historical 
specificity of the rise of both nationalism and the public sphere in the 
princely states, and more generally, in colonial India. 


Vv 
Conclusions 


The structures of community and public life that emerged in the late 
colonial period in Mysore, specifically in the decades of 1910 and 1920, 
elude categorisation as a modern ‘civil society’ because the split elite 
group was shaped by its loyalty to the royal authority (which was con- 
tested only in the later half of the 19208) rather than a ‘celebration of 
freedom from tradition—that is, hierarchical and absolutist orders’ (Gupta 
1997: 305). Yet, it was the vision inspired and activated by the encounter 
with modernity and techniques of governmentality employed by the 


“ This has a curious parallel with the nationalist movements in some South and Central 
American countries. In the case of Venezuela and Peru, for example, ‘a key factor initially 
spurring the drive for independence from Madrid was the fear of “lower-class” political 
mobilizations: to wit, Indian or Negro-slave uprisings’ (Anderson 1991: 48). 
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princely state (under the direct supervision of the colonial state) that 
reshaped publicness and the political engagements of the newly emerging 
social alliances. If ‘colonial civil society’ could be proposed as a more 
potent concept replacing the classical civil society, the concept would 
hold force only if the heterogeneous, conflict-ridden character of its early 
formation is emphasised. What emerged in the princely state was not a 
homogeneous ‘national’ civil society (Chatterjee 1998: 63) but a far more 
contested zone in which dichotomous conceptions of modemity/tradition, 
regional/national, rights of subjects/benevolence of the state were 
deployed in varying ways to advance power struggles. 

This conflict challenges the normative conception of newspapers as 
vehicles of rational—critical discourse embedded in the grand theoretical 
conception of the public sphere. The theoretical task is not only to his- 
toricise the growth of newspapers and the public sphere in specific socio- 
structural conditions but also to examine the ‘politics of rational dis- 
course’. The conflict between the Brahmin and non-Brahmin journalists 
discussed earlier suggests that Habermasian (1989) notions of ‘rational 
debate’ may themselves be available as a resource of power. Hence, rea- 
son/rationality need not be conceived only as internal and constitutive 
of the public sphere but should be conceptualised also as a dynamic, 
external variable that reshapes power struggles in the public domain, so 
tHat the discourse of reason and merit may itself be an act of power. A 
key strategy employed by the Brahmin journalists to delegitimise the 
demands of the opposing group was to dismiss them as against reason, 
merit and efficiency, thereby appropriating these modern notions for their 
own ends. Similarly, the non-Brahmin journalists employed the same 
notions to challenge the orthodox social order. 

The foregoing discussion not only advances the argument about the 
plurality of publics (Fraser 1992; Ikegami 2000), but also firmly locates 
it within the field of power. The public sphere carries an immense nor- 
mative charge as a form of discourse, a procedural norm and an institution 
with definite morphological features. However, instead of assuming or 
idealising rational-critical debate, the use of reason and its contestations 
by other forms of public engagement (such as ‘love’ or ‘benevolence’) 
should be analysed and contextualised within historically specific fields 
of power. This would be a significant step towards critiquing apolitical 
conceptions of rational debate. 
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The Mysore case signals another significant difference—the role of 
the state in the formation of publics. While the public sphere is nor- 
matively positioned as outside the state and often engaged in contest- 
ing and evaluating it, the emergence of political communities in the 
princely state reveals the role of the state—best conceived as itself 
heterogeneous—in mobilising non-Brahmin caste groups and creating 
new actors in the public discourse. However unexpected the results, this 
form, of state intervention predates the ‘deliberate projects’ of the post- 
colonial developmentalist state to form a nation-statist public sphere 
(Roy 2006: 200). 
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forgotten subaltern voices. But while there has been much discourse on 
Naxalism in the public sphere as well as in more rigorous academic work 
(see Banerjee 1984; Bhatia 1998, 2005; Chakrabarty and Kujur 2010; 
Das 1992; Pandey 1985), we are scarcely closer to understanding the 
armed movement. 

Bhatia, in a study based on extensive personal fieldwork in central 
Bihar in the mid-1990s, draws attention to the need to develop an 
understanding of the movement by incorporating the ‘point of view of 
the participants’ (Bhatia 2005: 1536). She argues that both ideological 
and non-ideological motives lead people to join these parties. Amongst 
those with ideological motives, the ones who join with full knowledge 
of the party’s ideology and agenda are termed ‘informed revolutionaries’, 
while those with an urge to fight against injustice are ‘instinctual 
revolutionaries’ (ibid.: 1540). While leaders at the block level and above 
are generally informed revolutionaries, people also join (generally, the 
open fronts) to fulfil personal needs, in quest of survival, opportunism, 
etc. (ibid: 1540-41). Given that Bhatia posits that ‘a large majority of 
the cadres...who comprise the backbone of the movement’ are ‘instinctual 
revolutionaries’ (ibid.: 1540), it would seem that the vast majority of 
participants in the Naxalite movement are ‘revolutionaries’ of some kind 
or the other. 

However, is that in fact the case? Are those (leaders or otherwise) 
who join with ‘full knowledge’ of the Naxalite (formal) ideology (Bhatia 
2005: 1540) necessarily motivated by that ideology? Can knowledge of, 
or even belief in, ideology be conflated with commitment to a cause? 
Are the young people who make up the majority in the movement today 
mostly driven by the urge to fight against injustice? Or, is there something 
missing in our understanding of the men and women still willing to kill 
and die in the name of the Naxalite cause? 

This article searches for answers from the standpoint of the foot 
soldiers of the movement.” Over months in 2003, I met with armed cadre 


2 Apart from academic interest, sich inclusion has a besring on effective intervention 
in areas affected by Left extremust violence. While Naxalite strongholds continue to be 
the poorest and least empowered regions of the country (see Report of an Expert Group to 
the Planning Commission 2008), the findings of my study mdicate significant differences 
in the socio-economic profile of the mass bese within which Naxal groups work, and the 
profile of its hardcore cadre (see Chitralekha 2009). 
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of the Maoist Communist Centre of India (MCCI) and People’s War 
(PW).* I lived and travelled with these men and their dastas (armed team/ 
unit) across Jharkhand and parts of Bihar, learning to walk miles at a 
stretch, working with four to six hours of sleep, giving up all inhibitions 
about using the khet (field) as a toilet, having a public bath under a 
chappakal (hand pump), reconciling to the lice in my hair, etc. The hope 
was to live at least a slice of their life in their shoes.‘ 

The Naxalites I found were not quite the selfless heroes willing to lay 
down their lives for a noble cause. Not very many were mercenaries either. 

Based on their own narratives, this article categorises forty armed 
cadre into three motivational profiles that I term ‘Committed’, ‘Drifters’ 
and ‘Opportunists’. These categories are, to begin with, described on the 
basis of commitment to the Naxalite cause—high among the Committed, 
dipping significantly among the Drifters and absent in the Opportunists. 
While they are also indicative of the reasons for which they joined, 
motivational factors for some had shifted over time within the party. For 
clarity, therefore, these profiles are best seen as indicative of the current 
or ongoing motivational forces driving the movement.’ 


jails. Particularty in Bihar, where the movement had thinned out by the time of fieldwork, 
it provided an opportunity to speak with those who had joined and killed for Naxal groups 
in the 1990s. 

* Committed, Drifters and Opportunists describe in an idealtypical fashion the core, 
defining trait of the relationship the armed cadre I met had with the Naxal cause, and 
(Drifters/Opportanists) are not termed as such in any pejorative sense. Alternate 
categorisation by socio-economic background or role m the organisation was not useful 
as cedre from similar backgrounds, ranks, etc., were often motivated quite differently. 
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Those categorised as ‘Drifters’ made up by far the majority of the 
Naxal armed cadre, and are the primary concem of this article. Very few 
of these cadre had suffered caste oppression; in fact, many were from 
the middle or upper castes. Most had enough land for subsistence or 
more, yet significantly enough, across socio-economic strata, agriculture 
was not seen as a desirable livelihood. The majority of Drifters had met 
with the Naxalites in their early teens or even before, a time when 
association with the ‘party’ was considered macho, prestigious and 
promised quick rewards. In an arena presenting no roadmaps for 
ideological or life alternatives, their decision to join (and mostly, stay 
with) Naxalite groups was in many ways a quasi-occupational choice. 

The aim bere is to deconstruct what the ‘Drifters’ describe as their 
ideas and, in the light of their narratives, to revisit the paradigm within 
which the movement continues to be viewed, especially in sociological 
discourse. But first, it is necessary to take a quick look at the Committed 
and Opportunists. 


i 
Committed 


All forty armed cadre in my sample had killed in the name of the Naxal 
cause, but only eight (a fifth of the sample) had in fact killed for it, or 
because of it. These few men whose practice was driven by the Naxal 
ideology are categorised as ‘Committed’ (see Table 1). 


Mostly late associates 


Of the eight ‘Committed’ cadre, only one had joined in childhood. Jopan 
Manjhi® of village Gangapur in Dhanbad district of Jharkand started 
working for the Maoist Communist Centre (MCC) when he was ten, 
initially out of awe for the ‘partywallahs’ who supported his family in a 
land dispute with relatives and later, because he was drawn to the 
samajik (social) vision of Marx and Lenin. Before be turned fifteen, be 
had left home for good. At the time of his capture and arrest in 1996 (he 
was twenty-one then), he was a senior commander in charge of two 


6 All names aro aliases. 
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districts in Jharkhand. In jail at the time of fieldwork, he was amongst 
the rare cadre who the party was actively trying to get released and back 
within its fold. 

At one level, Jopan was deeply trusted, a ‘hardcore’ cadre of the party, 
an ‘insider’. As he saw it, the prolonged dehumanising existence in jail 
had only made him a stronger cadre of the party. ‘I like to endure, 
I enjoy this struggle...I want to do it the hard way’. Yet, at another level, 
for early associates of Naxal parties such as Jopan, commitment to the 
Naxal cause is hardly chosen. Almost completely unexposed to the world 
outside the party, he shied away from facing, or dealing with, 
contradictions in the worldview or practice of the MCC, partly seeing it 
as treason, and perhaps, also recognising that such deconstruction could 
tear away legitimacy from work that be had not just killed—and risked 
his life— for, but outside which he knew no other.’ 

Most Committed cadre, however, entered the party in their late teens 
to early twenties. Many were students then, and worked initially with 
front organisations. Sadanand Mahato of Peshahar village in Palamu 
(Jharkhand), for instance, joined an MCC front with his ‘friends’ (much 
the same as many Drifters) after his intermediate exams in 1988. Initially, 
he did not know he was associating with a banned guerrilla party: 
‘I wanted to give the competitive exams but didn’t have the money. These 
people said you are educated, yet you are doing nothing for the people... 
I had already read a lot about Marxwad (Marxism) in college...slowly 
we drifted away from the mainstream’. Once in, however, he became 
deeply involved, and his later decision to join the armed cadre (in 1995) 
was thought through, based on his eagerness to contribute further to 
what he, by then, believed was a meaningful cause. At the time of his 
arrest in 2001, Mahato was a senior ideologue of the party at the ‘All 
Jharkhand’ level. 

Late associates had seen the world outside the party, and found it 
easier to recognise and rationalise the contradictions in their practice. 
Mahato had had differences with the party even before his capture. “There 
were things very wrong...people who have destroyed the party’. Unlike 


7 Jopan’s self-conscious knowledge of his own vulnerability 1s quite different from 
Hoffer’s true believer’s unwillingness to ‘qualify the certitude and righteousness of his 
holy cause’ (Hoffer 1951: 84). 
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Manjhi, he is not threatened by the changing context of his practice and, 
in fact, eagerly initiates discourse on the subject. When ‘meeting time’ 
in jail was over, Mahato handed me a slip of paper with a few hastily 
scribbled words—‘Marxwad kyon fail hua? (Why did Marxism fail?)’— 
and his home address. But as men who join with greater expectations of 
the party, Committed late associates are also more vulnerable to 
disillusionment. Mahato said he would return to the party, but Shyamji, 
a compatriot (from Garde, also in Palamu district) who had joined the 
erstwhile Indian People’s Front in the early 1990s, had withdrawn from 
action. ‘I understand the dreams of the poor...I was only the third Harijan 
boy to get a matric degree in this area. But this is not for me any longer... 
I have always demanded honesty’. 


Memories of zamindari 


All of those categorised as ‘Committed’ had joined the party between 
the mid-1980s and the early 1990s. Mostly belonging to the Dalit or 
backward castes, their narratives carry overriding, vivid memories of 
zamindari oppression, a deeply remembered personal experience of social 
and economic subjugation at the hands of landed, dominant castes in 
the village. 

Anil, for instance, had joined in the first flush of the movement in 
Gaya in the early 1980s. ‘I was the zamindar’s own man, but he was 
vicious with others...since I came to my senses this is what I saw...if 
I am a poor man, you don’t allow me to reap my crops, misbehave with 
my family, with female members...’ He vividly remembers the day he 
took part in his first ‘action’ against the archetypal, wicked landlord—a 
thrilling, heady experience fraught with no unease whatsoever. ‘The 
landlord was overconfident no one will be able to harm him...because 
be had humiliated our women, we cut off his penis and put it in his 
own mouth’. 

Pranav Vidyarthi of Jehanabad (Bihar) joined Party Unity after his 
‘first murder’ of a Bhoomi Sena (upper caste army) man who had killed 
his relative. Vidyarthi had been intimately associated with the Naxalite 
struggle in order to acquire and redistribute gair mazurua (village 
commons) and ceiling surplus lands in and around bis village. He was in 
Aurangabad jail at the time of fieldwork; the years of bloodshed still 
held for him a core and local agenda, which he recounted fervently: ‘Aisan 
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gaon banavan jai Jahan sapno me julmi jamindar na rahe/Sabke bharpet 
mele khana, aur rahe ke thekana Koi koi ke kuboliya bolen har na rahe 
(let us make a village/where even in your dreams there is no cruel 
landlord/where everyone has enough to eat, and a roof over his head/ 
where no man dare talk down to another man)’. 


Killing without regret, death as martyrdom 


For Committed cadre like Anil or Vidyarthi, knifing the zamindar was 
not just practice that led directly to freedom from oppression, but also a 
physical symbol of newly won power and strength. For others like 
Mahato, killing was a privilege in the line of duty. ‘I was so happy the 
first time I got a gun...didn’t take long to leam. Many people died... 
we took it in our stride.’ Even Jopan Manjhi, who was much younger 
than Mahato when he was first handled a gun, reiterated, ‘I have never 
felt confused about what I am doing, not even the first time I had to kill’. 
No strangers to violence, the few inhibitions they may still have had 
dissolved in the long years of training that went into making a ‘hardcore’. 
Manjhi recalled quietly, ‘Bahuto ko chheh inch chhota kiya (we beheaded 
many)...in Hazaribagh we cut off both hands of one man for taking per- 
centage (of development contract money)’. 

The Committed cannot be identified by their willingness to die, as the 
imminence of death is factored into the very nature of Naxalite work. 
Even the Opportunist grapples with this probability as he negotiates what 
he wants out of the movement and its affected parties (the state, the 
poor, etc.). However, it is the Committed who go beyond the pragmatic 
acceptance of death as a work hazard and willingly embrace it as sacrifice 
for a larger cause, which leads to martyrdom. Martyrdom here is not an 
otherworldly reward, but constitutes the elevation of an ordinary cadre 
into an idealised hero within the party. As Manjhi remarked, ‘I am a 
highly respected cadre. If something happens to me, they will make me 
a martyr’. 

i 
Opportunists 


Nine armed cadre are categorised as ‘Opportunists’. Mostly from well-off 
upper or middle caste households, these men join late (often in mid-life) 
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and associate with Naxal parties with clearly formulated personal agendas. 
They join the party for the short term, and are likely to defect or betray 
it. Among his colleagues, the Opportunist is the least likely to die for the 
movement (see Table 2). 


Not victims of oppression 


Most Opportunists had prior familiarity with the use of arms and with 
physical violence as a legitimate means to secure personal goals. Often, 
an immediate reason for joining the party was to seek refuge from the law. 

An example is Pappu, a 23 year-old from an influential Rajput family 
in Lalgadh, Palamu. They owned more than 35 acres of land, tilled by 
bandhua (bonded) labour.* Pappu fled his village in 2000 after attempting 
to murder his elder brother’s killer. After whiling a few months away in 
a government job secured for him by his father with a bribe of ¥35,000, 
he joined the MCC the same year. After two years he was made deputy 
commander, and at the time of my fieldwork, had just been promoted to 
the rank of area commander, with a transfer to Chhattisgarh. While he ` 
had so far not been able to make more than a few hundred rupees every 
month, he was quite confident of making big money with the party in 
times to come. 


Opportunists often rely on family connections or other ‘influence’ to 
exempt them from Naxal rules of justice and fair play. Ex-MCC com- 
mander, Baiju, for instance, ‘surrendered’ to the Jharkhand police under 
then Chief Minister Babulal Marandi’s amnesty programme in 2001, but 
said cryptically that he continues to be useful to the party. ‘If they call 
me on a date? I have to go...I have just returned after organising the 
annual wedding ceremony’. Later, he admitted that family connections 
had kept him alive. 


* Ironically, putting en end to bandhna or bonded labour has been critical to the Naxalite 
ageoda in Bihar and Jharkhand. 

9 Naxalite commanders periodically report to an immediate superior at a prearranged 
time and location. These meetings are referred to in party lingo as ‘dates’. 

» Between April and May, the MCCI hosted an annual group marriage ceremony for 
armed cadre who wished to wed. Baiju said the affair cost about a million rupees in 2003. 
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My father-in-law is now a senior man in the special committee...when 
I have invested so many years, why not a few more...Nageshwarda 
(senior MCCI cadre) has also offered me 710 lakh (one million) from 
the committee fund...J may start a business with it. 


Stepping stone to personal goals 


If Pappu or Baiju view the MCCI as a goldmine with access to big money, 
there are others who see it as a quick route to mainstream politics. Several 
are Yadavs and make the best of their connections with political parties 
with a strong Yadav base, like the Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD). Some 
eventually join these parties as office bearers. Dileepji'' (a Yadav), MCC 
platoon commander in Giridih and Koderma (Jharkhand), made enough 
money to buy properties in both Khelari and Ranchi. When the going 
got tough with a heavy police raid on his residence in 2001, he joined the 
RJD as their Prakhand Adhyaksh (local head). 


IV 
Drifters 


Well over half the total sample (twenty-three out of forty) can be seen as 
‘Drifters’, that is, men and women whose narratives described joining 
the Naxalite party as an occupational choice of sorts, taken in the absence 
of more attractive work/life options. For most, the process involved little 
planning, evaluation or conscious decision; in fact, most had ‘drifted’ 
from attending party meetings ‘along with everyone else’ to ‘supporting’ 
the party, to eventually enrolling in its armed cadre. A majority had used 
the party’s clout to resolve land and other petty disputes (with relatives/ 
peers/neighbours), following which they became more involved. 

Yet, these foot soldiers must by no means be viewed as transient 
participants of the movement. Once in, drifters are loyal to the party, 


U The prefix ‘ji’ is attached (to original names/pscudonyms) as a mark of respect, both 
in the party and in local communities within which Naxal parties operate. 

8 While MCC-RJD connections are infamous, links with political parties were not 
restricted to them. For instance, Dinesh Yadav of PW, a much-wanted zonal commander 
captured by the Jharkhand police in 1999, spoke about the PW’s high principles versus 
the corruption and organisational chaos in the MCC. Over time, be revealed his own 
plans to enter mainstream politics. 
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willingly kill for it and may even die on the job. But unlike tbe Committed, 
who are there because they believe in what they are doing, Drifters stay 
because they believe there is nowhere significantly better to go to. 

In this section, we also look at the narratives of armed cadre Sailendra 
Ram, Vijay Singh and Dileep Yadav. While they are termed Opportunists 
in the current context (see Table 2 for profile), their narratives are included 
here to aid an understanding of the context that enables the seemingly 
‘natural progression’ of some who join as (late associate) Drifters into 
the ranks of Opportunists, who then exploit without a qualm a cause 
once close to their own lives (see Table 3). 

_ So who really are ‘Drifters’? If it’s not the ideological cause they are 
killing for, what is it that drives them to a life of unending violence and 
uncertainty? What is it in this work that makes it worth their while? 


Many early associates, few oppressed 


Unlike the Committed or Opportunists, almost half of those categorised 
as ‘Drifters’ (eleven out of twenty-three) joined as children, between the 
ages of ten and sixteen. Given that all but one Committed cadre (Jopan 
Manjhi) were ‘late associates’ and that the Opportunists include no early 
associates, it would seem that most of those who join Naxalite parties 
early in their lives are in fact Drifters. 

Of these eleven, only two—both from Bihar—had memories of caste 
oppression. Both joined and killed willingly for the party, but not with 
the larger canse in mind. Mohan Lohar, for instance, joined the MCC 
when he was fourteen (in 1992) and studying in the local school in village 
Dhammi-Simmi (Aurangabad). ‘Rajput ladke wahan bandook lekar aata 
tha...ham ka kare? Apna lathi lekar jaye ka? (The Rajput boys used to 
bring guns to school. What should I have taken—amy grazing stick?).’ In 
Aurangabad jail at the time of fieldwork, be asked angrily what good all 
this ‘writing’ would do. ‘People like us are born to suffer and then 
die...conditions inside my cell are so bad that you would not be able to 
stand for a minute...and you call us Naxalites?’? 

Unlike Vidyarthi, who stays loyal to the party believing that he 
contributed to a worthwhile cause, Lohar’s listless wish to return to ‘the 


D Moet of the Left extremists I met with preferred the term ‘krantikar? or revolutionary 
to Naxalite’ (associated with derogatory upper caste and police usage). 
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same Naxalbari, what else’ is driven as much by early association and 
training as a closure of options. While Drifters from disadvantaged 
backgrounds share Vidyarthi’s anger against an unfair system, they do 
not share his drive and commitment to the larger Naxalite agenda of 
change. Their narratives are often deeply riddled by despair. 


Most early Drifters from ‘prosperous households 


The remaining nine early Drifters in my sample joined between the mid- 
1990s to just after the turn of the century. Seven are, by their own account, 
from ‘prosperous households’. Four are upper caste (Rajputs). So, who 
are these ‘prosperous’ Drifters? Why are children from erstwhile ‘enemy’ 
families joining Naxalite parties? 

Manishji, deputy commander of an MCCI dasta, whom I met in Kotila 
(Hariharganj, Palamu),” had had ‘no problems of his own’. Having left 
home (Hazaribagh, Jharkhand) at the age of fourteen, he said the party’s 
enemies were zamindars, but could not explain the work they did in 
Kotila, a village that had none." 

Sixteen year old area commander, Rinkuji, joined the MCC from a 
zamindar family. Of Mahuadabr village in Latehar (once part of Palamu), 
they had a large pucca house, 30 acres of land and rare amenities like a 
self-owned well. They were Rajputs, the dominant caste in the village. 
I was told that Rinku had taken the MCC’s help to get someone beaten 
up before he joined the party. His younger brother, by default now the 
jaunty local dada of the village, said Rinku joined shauktya (of his own, 
wish) because he enjoyed being with them. Although his immediate 
family did not live in Mahuadabr anymore, Rinku came in to the village 
to meet me late one night. His version of events was as follows. 


I was twelve...they used to come to the village to hold meetings...talk 
about Chandrashekhar Azad, Khudiram Bose, Marx, Lenin...say let’s 


4 A bus from Daltongunj left my escort and I 13 kilometres away from this remote 
village, and it took hours of trekking on a dirt track into the night before we arrived. The 
desta came in at 3 a.m., but it was not before another round of hard questioning, search of 
person and belongings, examination of identity proof, etc., that we talked. 

4 Palamu, the site of bloody wars between Naxalites and landed classes well into the 
1990s, did not have many zamindars by the time of fieldwork. 
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fight for the poor, make a new world order...I had no second thoughts. 
What could be better than a Avantikari (revolutionary)? Agriculture 
was not for me...and what good is it to be a teacher or a doctor?'® 


Mahuadabr is in many ways prototypical of the life conditions within 
which young people, from even ostensibly ‘prosperous’ families, join 
Naxal parties today. A remote village of barely thirty-five households, 
set in the midst of mountainous, heavily forested terrain, it is an easy 
stopover for the ultra Left. The majority here are Dalits—about twenty- 
five households. The rest are Rajputs and tribal households (mainly 
Oraons and Kharwars). Given that life for the inhabitants is hard—no 
electricity, limited water resources, no public healthcare and no high 
school—it is predictably fertile recruitment ground for dastas. 

An extended stay here provided me with an inside view of the 
pauperisation of even landed families in Jharkhand, changes that may 
account for the rising number of so-called ‘forwards’ amongst the Naxal 
cadre. The family I lived with was of the Rajput caste, descendents of 
Narhar Singh, who had ruled a large province in Palamu. Post- 
Independence, they were left with about 150 acres of land, of which fifty 
was lost to erstwhile ratyats or tenant farmers. Chandrahar Singh (name 
changed), one of four grandsons of the former king and grandfather of 
PW area commander Brijesh (whom I met later), had 25 acres at the 
time of fieldwork. 

The Singh household was, however, none the better off for that 
historical lineage, nor even for being in possession of 25 acres of land, 
no small ownership in a region where many survive on a fraction of that 
amount. After an unfriendly house call from partywallahbs in the mid- 
1990s, they increased the rate for majdoori (labour) on their fields. From 
a daily wage of two kilos of dhan (paddy) plus two meals, the rate was 
increased to three kilos of rice plus two meals. Singh admitted that 
the sarkari (official) rate was %64 a day, but said he did not have the 


l6 I was intrigued to find that this slip of a boy, whom I was having a hard time 
recognising as an MCCI area commander, slept lightly and was up and ready to leave 
before the first light of day. Rinku was not chivalrous He was brusque and used fairly 
crude language in his interactions with peers and local people. When he stopped at a local 
tea shop, be did not offer to pay; neither did the storeowner ask for money. 
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resources to pay more. As I could see in the course of my stay with them, 
the family was finding it difficult to make ends meet. Low rainfall, poor 
alternate irrigation facilities, an inability to pay for labour—and their 
children’s disinterest in agriculture—had reduced their fields to 
wastelands. The rice they procured from rain-fed fields—even in a good 
season—barely lasted a few months, and dwindling income had taken 
its toll on basic nutrition and healthcare, among other things. 

Given these circumstances, Brijesh’s family was in many ways better 
off after he joined PW. His elder brother set up a motorbike repair shop 
in a neighbouring town. Their sister was married off with an adequate 
dowry. His mother said that they had been facing penury and humiliation 
on every front, and it was Brijesh’s decision that changed everyone’s 
stance towards them. : 

Rinku or Brijesh’s involvement with the MCCI is an indicator of the 
rapidly changing profile of ‘Naxalites’, of the influx of young people 
from landed, relatively well-to-do and even upper caste families into 
these parties—families that not so long ago were at the receiving end of 
their wrath. In the late 1980s, two of Brijesh’s uncles were tortured and 
hacked to death by the CPI (ML) Party Unity (colloquially called PU) in 
full sight of their family members. Yet, under current circumstances, 
Brijesh’s grandfather does not think it strange that his grandson should 
join those who were once his bitter opponents. He says that in the final 
take, his’ grandson joined PW because it gave him a stature he found 
exciting at his age: “The school here is only till the eighth...the boys 
have nothing else to do...they get excited by the aavo-bhaav (demeanour) 
of the Naxalites’. 

If early Drifters like Lohar joined Naxal parties to escape deprivation 
and indignity, Manish, Rinku or Brijesh joined almost unthinkingly, eager 
to escape the rut and excited at the prospect of the unknown. Even though 
they were from landed, relatively better-off families, they did not see a 
future in their current circumstances. Joining the MCCI or PW, on the 
other hand, brought instant rewards—economic and social—including 
intervention sought in petty family/peer disputes. Those who joined from 
families with a higher socio-economic status also seemed to have a 
quicker career trajectory within the party. Rinku said new recruits with 
his background could typically get to be deputy area commander after as 
little as two years of training. 
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For those like Manish, Rinku or Brijesh, life as a Naxalite also seems 
to live up to the promise of immediate power and adventure, even if it is 
harder to adjust to. Rinku admitted, ‘I wasn’t very happy the first few 
months...it was hard and no party gives you arms training initially’. 
Nevertheless, he doesn’t think he had got a raw deal. ‘Anyway, it’s not 
as if all of us will get jobs now if we leave the party’. Although the 
agenda of a larger good or change is couched in rhetorical terms (if at 
all) for them, ‘early Drifters’, too, stay on with the party long after 
the first flush of life change has faded and lost its charm. Often, even the 
not-so-distant possibility of death is discounted, or romanticised. As 
Manish left Kotila to continue his trek through kilometres of rough 
terrain—to ensure the dasta was out of the village before daybreak—his 
parting words were an upbeat, ‘jindagi rahi to fir milange (see you again, 
if I am alive)’! Rinku, too, is dismissive of the possibility that he may be 
killed. He says breezily, ‘If we die, what is the problem...but if we leave 
the party, the police will certainly hold us under POTA [Prevention of 
Terrorism Act]’. 


Women Drifters 


Contrary to my assumption (based on initial interviews with the regional 
police force and news reports) that women who joined Naxalite dastas 
were victims of social oppression, exploitation, desertion, etc., the 
narratives of MCCI cadre, Navjyoti and Isha, defied simplistic 
interpretation. Neither Navjyoti nor Isha were victims of zamindari (or 
other upper caste) oppression, and they had not suffered atrocities at 
home either. Though far from well off, it was not poverty that had led 
them to the MCCI. In fact, there seemed to be more commonalities than 
differences in the contexts that drove these girls and Rinkn or Brijesh to 
join the Naxalites. 

One of the two, Navjyoti, had been ‘captured’ by the Jharkhand police 
on charges of being a key MCCI operative in the 2001 attack on the 
Topchachi police picket in Giridih (thirteen policemen were killed 
here in one of the most audacious attacks on the Jharkhand police force). 
I met her a year later in Navada, a Santhali hamlet in the western Tundi 
ravines bordering Dhanbad and Giridih districts of Jharkhand, where 
she had spent her childhood and where she met with the MCC. Out on 
bail only after the National Human Rights Commission (NHRC) 
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intervened against the inhuman torture she underwent in police custody, 
Navjyoti was hostile and denied any knowledge of the MCCL By the 
time I reached her home, she had been informed of my ‘movements’. 
Tensely poised, surrounded by those she trusted, she shot a volley of 
questions at me with an authority that belied her age, relaxing only 
when she was certain that I had arrived alone and carried no arms, cameras 
or recorders. 

Over a length of time, she did speak—not about the MCCI bat about 
herself, her life experiences and aspirations—providing glimpses into 
the forces that had drawn her to the party. The youngest of three sisters 
(the other two were married), she recalled thinking that she might become 
a ‘leader’. ‘Ham soche achha hai, kuch seekh rahe hai...leader bhi ban 
sakte hai (I thought it’s good that I am learning something...I may even 
become a leader)’. Those who had known her before she left home— 
including a teacher associated with the national literacy mission— 
remembered how she became close to the ‘partywallahs’: ‘She had a 
good voice and was useful to the Nari Mukti Sangh (MCC women’s 
front)...she got a lot of attention from them...sense of importance.’ This 
teacher believes she had a different ‘bent of mind’ from other girls 
(including her sisters), and that it was the MCC’s recognition of her self- 
worth and promise of empowerment that led her to them. Not all that 
different from her male compatriots, Navjyoti, too, saw the party as an 
avenue leading towards opportunity and recognition. 

Trapped by the police under the Prevention'of Terrorism Act and 
deserted by the MCCI (barring rare exceptions, Naxal parties are known 
to swiftly withdraw association with captured cadre), Navjyoti was 
comered on all fronts when we met. Despite the brutelising experiences 
of capture, torture and subsequent near total closure of options, the spark 
to overcome her life conditions had survived. As I was to leave, she said, 
‘I will never forget what these people (police) did to me. But now I have 
to think about what I should do next. If I have the support of more women 
like you, I can do a lot even now’. She added, ‘If you have come so far to 
meet me, I too can come to Delhi with you’. 

Unlike Navjyoti, who did not have much formal education, MCCI 
commander Isha was a high school student when her parents filed a ‘case’ 
against her with the party. She recalled walking six kilometres to school, 
then again to a ‘coaching’—sometimes without lunch. Her father, a 
‘farmer’ in Sunduru (Lohardagga), did not have much land, but there 
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was, as she put it, ‘enough to eat’. When I met her with her dasta in 
Khelari (Ranchi), she said her parents had objected to her ‘affair’ with a 
boy of another caste. ‘I used to say I would marry only him, even if 
I die’. When the ‘party’ summoned her for an ‘enquiry’, the commander 
‘Shyamji’ asked her to get involved in Nari Mukti Sangh activities. 
‘I told him now I won’t live at home any more. Either you take me with 
you, or I will run away.’ While Isha says that she left home because she 
did not want to compromise on her Jove, she also recalls with pride how 
she was appreciated by the MCC commander: ‘I was even asked to give 
talks at various meetings’. 

Once she joined the dasta, she went through a period of intensive 
training. 


I found it hard to learn the firing positions...sitting, standing 
positions...fire straight at the target. At first I felt uneasy...how to eat, 
how to sleep, how to bathe. One day I got corn fodder to eat. I refused, 
but Kumar bhaiya (MCCI sub-zonal commander in the region, with 
whose consent she spoke to me) said learn to eat whatever you get. 


When I met with her, Isha was an evidently influential commander in 
the party. ‘Now I have a uniform, my gun...things have been published 
about me in the press... have never given any interviews, but they must 
have seen me in jan adalats’.” 

Isha is open to building conjugal ties within the party: ‘If seniors (in 
the party) say marry, I will’. It is not a matter of importance, though, 
unlike for other women colleagues, many of whom, she adds derisively, 
join only to find mates. ‘Sometimes, soon after they get married, women 
leave Nari Mukti Sangh. Doesn’t it prove they came here only to marry 
in the first place?’ Isha admits that many women—even in her own 
dasta—joined only when all other doors closed for them. “They are very 
poor...some have no parents. They come because the party is a different 
society...brotherhood, equal rights’. She herself, however, has an edge 
over them. ‘The girls here are very jealous of me. The sub-zonal gives 
me a lot of importance. He makes me conduct most mectings’. 


17 Jan adalats or people’s courts set up by Naxalite groups to deliver a rough and ready 
justice gained momentum across ‘liberated areas’ in the 1990s. After the formation of 
Jharkhand state and the penetration of police forces into erstwhile Naxalite strongholds, 
these courts bare become rarer. 
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Late associate Drifters 


As many as ten ‘late associate’ Drifters had also joined from economically 
comfortable households, eight from upper and middle castes. All but 
two are from Jharkhand. For these men—including the few from poorer 
households—joining the MCCI or PW was often an outcome of the failure 
of other avenues of ‘achievement’ or ‘profitable enterprise’. Most had 
Cleared at least the matriculate examination. Several were students or 
unemployed when they joined front organisations, but went on to become 
hardcore members. 

Suresh, a twenty-five year old science graduate, for instance, was at 
the time of fieldwork, one of five members of the Bihar Jharkhand State 
Youth Committee of PW. His family (of the Kahar caste) lived in the 
busy interiors of Daltongunj city (Palamu), but owned about an acre of 
land in nearby Chattarpur. Suresh joined the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist-Leninist) (CPI [ML]) Liberation youth front—Inquilabi 
Naujavan Sabha—while pursuing his intermediate studies, but quit after 
three years. 


I wanted to become a crorepati (multimillionaire)...After college, 
I took the help of the MLA (Member of Legislative Assembly) and 
started a loan banking company...the Bihar government banned it in 
1994...In the same period I was seeing a girl...they forced her to marry 
another man. I wanted to kill the man she married, even got the 
arms...but she said what has happened has happened...I joined PWG 
on the rebound... 


While hard luck at work and in love may have precipitated the move, 
Suresh had been considering shifting to a hard-line party for some time: 
‘People were not so scared of Ma-le (Liberation)...but PW or 
MCC...people are terrified...whoever joins them gets a place in society’. 

Pandeyji, a Bhumihar youth from Panki (Palamu) and a postgraduate 
in History, had also been looking, much like Suresh, to ‘make something’ 
of his life when he met the party. 


I was drifting around after matric, doing nothing for a while. Big 
(MCC) names like Vinod Yadav Vidrohi, Jugal Pal, Gopalda, Gautam 
Paswan used to come to our area...At one meeting, they asked me to 
speak...then asked me to stay back and we talked...I later attended a 
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Central Committee-level meeting in Balunath (Latehar)...I had doubts 
as I am a Bhumihar, but they said we are not forward virodhis (enemies 
of upper castes), we are against oppressors...said they would help me 
study further...it works for them. 


After several unsuccessful attempts to find employment with the Bihar 
police, Romesh, an intermediate degree holder from a landed Scheduled 
Tribe family in Lohardagga (Jharkhand), got a ‘prestigious job’ as 
‘machine operator’ in the Wazirpur industrial area in Delhi.’* When the 
factory closed down, Romesh—by now ‘permanent’ and a trade union 
leader—returned to Lohardagga and became involved with an adivasi 
revival organisation, the Oraon Sarna Samiti and, eventually, because of 
his growing support base, with the Congress. ‘By 1995 MCC started 
getting interested in me, would call me to jan adalats...I didn’t think so 
much, felt if I help them, they will help me.’ In time, mounting police 
surveillance left him with no choice but to become a ‘whole-timer’: ‘I 
had brought VRS (Voluntary Retirement Scheme) of %45,000, but that 
was almost over. The police would anyway have killed me. I thought 
I might as well join’. Despite teething troubles, his education and diverse 
experience were valued in the party, and he made it through the ranks 
relatively quickly. 

When we met (near the Barasan forest area in Mayapur, Latehar) in 
2003, Romeshji, now a commander of sub-zonal rank, was unsure what 
the ‘international struggle’ aimed to change, but took pride in his own 
role in the party. ‘I have struggled very hard to reach this level...can lose 
it all with one mistake.’ Although he joined to avoid arrest, once in— 
much like other Drifters and in a manner quite different from the Oppor- 
tunists—he sought achievement and fulfilment within the ‘workplace’ 
of the Naxal organisation. 


Late associate Drifters are more likely to drop out 
Pandey recalls that once he was in the party, his views about it changed: 


Just like Islam says there is no other God, MCC insists we say noth- 
ing but their point of view...they talked of Lal Salaam (‘red salute’, 


18 Like most cadre—incloding those from landed families—Romesh had never seen 
agriculture as preferred ‘employment’. 
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signifying Communist brotherhood) but lower-level workers are treated 
differently ..dalals (brokers) in the villages entertain and feed the MCC 
and then get the party to kill their enemies, who they call informers. 


Besides his stated ‘disillusionment’, Pandey, like most of those who joined 
from relatively comfortable backgrounds, found the going simply too 
hard: ‘Food and water is erratic, you never know when and where you 
will sleep. MCC rules say you have to do your own work, cook, wash 
utensils...though often the cooking would be done by women in the Nari 
Mukti Sangathan.” In 1996, he returned home to recover from jaundice, 
and was arrested: ‘I had heard about TADA [Terrorist and Disruptive 
Activities (Prevention) Act], where people are detained for ten to fifteen 
years. I thought my life would be destroyed... became a police informer’. 

Suresh, too, admits to using his position as a senior front organisation 
leader to return home every four or five days: ‘PW has been telling me, 
go underground now or you will get caught by the police...but I find it 
very difficult after a few days...walking long distances, carrying heavy 
loads, no food, no bath’. 


Killing not problematised 


As discussed earlier, for most Drifters, killing was devoid of the triumph 
and vindication that described the practice followed by the Committed 
against the zamindari. The modalities of killing had also changed for 
the Naxalites by the time of my fieldwork. From the direct and tactile 
methods of the 1980s and the 1990s (as when a peasant cadre would slit 
the throat of a landlord), the usual practice in Jharkhand (as in 
Chhattisgarh, West Bengal, etc.) now was ‘killing from a distance’, by 
shooting at the enemy or triggering a bomb, for instance. The post- 
millennium generation of Naxalites (mostly Drifters—Brijesh, Rinku, 
Nilesh, Isha, etc.) had, in fact, seen a far greater dependence on methods 
of attack such as landmines and other explosives, which did not involve 
direct combat. 

Yet, paradoxically, guns remained the best perks of the ‘job’. Killing 
was either an adventure or a non-event, but was mostly unmarked by 
trauma or regret. Manish, unselfconsciously proud of a gleaming, closely 
strapped machine gun, admits, for instance, that he ‘liked holding a gun 
at fourteen and even now’. Even Pandey, happy with neither the MCC’s 
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organisational culture nor with the hardship involved in the job, had 
fond memories of his acquaintance with arms in the party. ‘I enjoyed 
it...but when you can cut open a man with a knife, why waste a bullet...it 
used to cost %60 a piecè even in 1995’. 

Quite evidently, the Drifters are not driven by compulsion or coercion. 
Nor is their evident willingness to kill programmed by conformity to 
authority alone. It is just as difficult to see these young boys and girls— 
even if they did kill without much ado or regret—as extraordinary 
(destructive) psychological types.” As Brijesh’s grandfather put it, ‘there 
are differences in all my children...be (Brijesh) was always a rebellious 
child...in a hurry to get everything, for himself, and for us.’ 

Although they killed neither in anger nor out of hatred for the Other, 
the Drifters’ narratives, in fact, indicate a significant acclimatisation to 
and legitimisation of violence as a means to an end even before joining 
Naxalite groups. Within a larger ethical framework, the capacity to use 
violence was already desirable as an indicator of strength and power, 
while values of tolerance and non-violence were seen as weaknesses. 
Suresh had been in awe of ‘partywallahs with guns’ since he was a boy. 
“When I was eight or nine years old, PU (Party Unity) dastas used to 
cross my Village. I was afraid, but thought I would like to be like them 
one day.’ Many, in fact, had a prior familiarity with the use of firearms in 
interactions within their family circles. To cite just one example, Nilesh, 
who joined at thirteen from a Rajput family (in Ranka, Palamu), ‘had 
full arms training at home’, even before he started ‘going with MCC’. 


19 Milgram’s path-breaking and controversial experiments (see Milgram 1974) 
established a decisive correlation between obedience to (perceived) authonty and the 
to inflict violence. Holocaust theorist Brownmg’s influential book, Ordinary 
Men (1992), dealt in a sumilar vein with the question of how ‘ordinary Germans overcame 
relictance and inhibition to become professional killers’ (Browning 1996: 15). Tracing 
the path of the Reserve Police Battalion 101 from their first orders at Jozefow, Poland, to 
the Erntefest massacres, Browning reveals the transformation of ordinary Germans into 
cold-blooded killers. My findings with regard to the Naxalites are quite different from 
Browning’s. The battalion’s first mass execution duty at Jozefow left the men ‘depressed, 
angered, embittered and shaken’ (Browning 1992: 69), but very few Naxalites bad mis- 
givings about violence. 
D In The Anatomy of Human Destructivencss, Fromm relates the ‘obsession with 
violence and destruction’ among some ‘revolutionaries’ to a (destructive) ‘necrophiloos 
passion’ (Fromm 1977: 33). 
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Some late Drifters turn Opportunists 


Most late Drifters, unlike Opportunists, join with some empathy for the 
Naxalite cause. However, with neither the ideological conviction of the 
Committed nor the impressionability and (depth of) training of early 
Drifters, quite a few lose sight of the original cause, give in to ‘corruption’ 
and move into the ranks of Opportunists.”! It is the poor who are the 
most vulnerable to this slide.’ 

Sailendra Ram, MCCI sub-zonal commander forced to resign on 
charges of corruption, belonged to a Dalit family in village Soleh in 
Palamu. With about seven bighas of land, there was never enough to 
feed everyone, and he recalls doing mazdoori (labour) as a child. Already 
involved with activities of the MCC front, Mazdoor Sangathan Samiti, 
he joined the MCC dasta at eighteen ‘to prove a point’ after a fight at 
home. In Daltongunj, where he now lived with his wife and children, 
Sailendra insisted that he quit the party as he did not agree with their style 
of working; however, his friends said he was expelled. “Though he was 
himself a victim of oppression, he started enjoying his power too much’. 

An Opportunist in the present classification, Ram, like many other 
really evaluating what he was getting into. Somewhere along the way, 
he shifted categories. Unlike the Drifters who still measured success and 
growth primarily in relation to the power and prestige acquired within 
the party, Ram tumed into the Opportunist who exploits the party for 
quick gains. 

Vijay Singh, ex-zonal committee member of the MCCI—and a high 
security prisoner in Latehar jail at the time of fieldwork—again amassed 
considerable personal wealth in his tenure with the party. Originally from 
a Dalit family in Navi Nagar, Aurangabad (once the epicentre of the 
zamindar—Naxal conflict), Singh became too powerful to evict, and 
betrayal by peers in the party facilitated his capture in 2001. He broke 
down under severe torture and, thanks to his confession, the Jharkhand 
police recovered over {2 million from an underground bunker. The 


21 While all the ‘motivational profiles’ discussed (premised on the cadre’s ongoing 


shift into Opportunism seems most likely to occur from late associate Drifters. 
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Latehar jail superintendent recalled that when he was first brought in, 
both his legs were broken, and that it took months of treatment before he 
could walk again. 

Due to his ‘high security’ status, I could meet with Vijay only in the 
presence of the jailor. Initially hostile, he narrated his story over time: 


We had four to five kattas of land...no dignity, nothing at all...When 
I was small, the zamindar’s men would give me roti (bread) and salt 
and say this is it—now eat it up fast...by the time I was in the ninth 
class I had realised that nothing would become of me like this... 
I completed my matriculation...everyone has dreams of becoming a 
doctor, engineer...don’t you? But in these areas, nobody lets you do 
anything even if you want to...in 1988 I met the party... 


For the ambitious and frustrated Vijay, MCC was—as for most 
Drifters—in effect, the first available forum for personal achievement. 
His experience of hardship gave him an edge over many others— 
including late Drifters from better-off families who, despite their initial 
promise, could not cope with the physical and emotional stresses of 
guerrilla existence: ‘I have moved around in these jungles since I was 
born, lived in these conditions for as long as I can remembez...for people 
like us, this hardship is no big deal’. In time, with quick progression in 
the party, it also became a tempting stepping stone to long desired power 
and wealth. While his experience of oppression initially lent him an 
empathy with the Naxalite cause, he had never seen himself as personally 
committed to the ‘larger good’ of his people, and did not relate his own 
accumulation of wealth to the continuing deprivation of the poor. As he 
saw it, he had only taken a slice out of the money belonging to the rich. 
The transition from late Drifter to Opportunist was, therefore, not riddled . 
with any troubling ethical barriers, only the (initial) fear of retribution if 
caught swindling party funds. 

Even ex-MCCI cadre Dileep Yadav, who used his position to make a 
small fortune—and later joined mainstream politics to dodge the law— 
had at one time seen the worst of poverty. Yadav remembers losing his 
elder sister to illness when be was twelve: ‘We managed to get a doctor 
to write a prescription, but couldn’t buy the medicines. She died in front 
of my eyes’. At fifteen he was sent to Bombay with a dalal (tout), where 
he worked for 76.40 a day. After he returned in 1989 to attend to his 
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ailing father, Yadav joined the MCC front Jan Pratirodh Sangharsh 
Manch. After four years, he was asked to take charge of an MCC armed 
unit in Barwadih in Palamu: ‘After only a year and a half I was transferred 
to Giridih as platoon commander... was very happy to be promoted to 
this big post...only the best men make it to the platoons’. Yadav, who 
‘joined work’ with a Naxal group almost experimentally and was not 
particularly committed to the Naxal ideology, nevertheless enjoyed the 
job and moved quickly up the organisational ladder: ‘Initially I had a 
zest for it. They used to say we will liberate Hindustan...The party also 
helped me...got my younger sister married, helped my family monetarily.’ 

Sometime thereafter, dissatisfaction set in—although Yadav is not clear 
about the chronology of events. He says he was already ‘disillusioned’ 
by the kind of people being taken in by the party—‘Bhuwmihar, chor, 
daku (upper castes, thieves, dacoits)’—but the turning point came in 
1997 (three years after he joined the armed cadre, and less than a year 
after he was promoted to the rank of platoon commander). “There was a 
huge baithak (meeting) in Parasnath Pahadi in Pirtand (mountain ranges 
in Giridih district of Jharkhand)...many foreigners..boras and boras 
(sacks) of marked notes were being sent with them...lot of money was 
being sent to Nepal’. Yadav says he questioned people in the party about 
where the money was going. “They didn’t like it... said these are the people 
who have developed this sangathan (organisation) in India’.” 

Yadav left the platoon soon after, based himself in Khelari and 
continued to, as he puts it, ‘support the party from the side’. Although 
Yadav (now an RJD office bearer) insists he makes his living from ‘thekas’ 
(government contract work) organised by friends, his ‘friends’ say he 
makes big money siphoning off ‘levies’ collected in the coal-rich Khelari 
in the name of the party.” 


2 Yadav, a Drifter tumed Opportunist, quite ‘likely uses this as a retrospective 
Justification to posit (pecbaps as much to himself as to others) an ethical reason for leaving 
the party 


D Khelari’s rich coalfields and richer coal mafia provided for a happy nexus between 
the illicit coal industry, political parties and the MCCI (PW did not have a presence here). 
Several senior cadre mado their fortunes here through side businesses, eventually going 
on to buy huge properties in Khelari, even in Ranchi. Most of those who managed to pull 
it off did so with the blessings of political bigwigs (mainly RJD), and paradoxically, the 
MCCI as well. I was, in fact, able to meet other cadre, and later also the MCCI dasta in the 
region, only with Yadav’s help. 
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Glaring inequities between the ‘literate ideology’™ and the practice 
of the MCCI (and other Naxalite groups) seemed to be something almost 
every cadre I spoke with had confronted in his or her tenure with the 
party. But while late associates amongst the Committed chose to 
stubbornly stick it out (like Sadanand Mahato) or quit (like Anil), Yadav, 
who joined as a late Drifter, simply moved into the ranks of the 
Opportunists. ‘I began to feel that there was too much exploitation within 
the party ..koi khat raha hai, koi parde ke aad me kama raha hai (someone 
slogs, someone else makes all the money secretly)’. He adds scomfully, 
“You know who gets izzat (respect) in the party...the absolute fool’. 


y 
Conclusion 


As opposed to the dominant conception of Naxalites in both lay and 
academic discourse as landless agricultural labourers or poor peasants, 
the majority of the MCCI and PW armed cadre I met were, in fact, from 
landed families. While some were Dalits and adivasis, the majority were 
middle and upper caste (see Tables 1, 2 and 3 for details). 

Their stories wam against any easy essentialisation of Naxalites into 
categories carried over from past discourse on the subject: rich—poor, 
landed—iandless, Dalits—upper castes and so on. Area commander Brijesh 
was a Rajput and had 25 acres of land. Yet, his family was finding it 
difficult to make ends meet. Oraon sub-zonal commander Romesh had 
about the same, but preferred to work in a factory in Delhi. For him, 
agriculture was never an option. Isha, an MCC commander, whose father 
was a Dalit ‘farmer’, had ‘enough to eat’. Yet, she doggedly walked six 
kilometres to school each way every day in pursuit of ‘other dreams’. 
Navjyoti, alleged MCC hardcore from an impoverished Santhali tribal 
family, had wanted to be a ‘leader’. 

Land or no land, rich or poor, it was really aspirations as ordinary and 
universal as recognition, achievement, status, power play (with peers 
and community, not class enemies) and izzat (respect) that finalised 
choices for most. In a changed socio-political context, however, izzat 


H Ray (1998: 43-48) uses this term to differentiate between the documented, codified 
ideology of a movement and the meaning it holds at an existential level for its participants 
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was not so much about honour or dignity demanded from the hated Other 
as much as the respect sought amongst one’s own peers, or one’s own 
community, in locations that haven’t provided ambitious young people 
with other avenues of self-fulfilment and peer approval. It doesn’t help 
that—as my findings show—these political ‘choices’ are often made at 
the average age of twelve to sixteen, when young people themselves 
recollected finding guns and the power that came from holding them 
undeniably attractive.” ` 

Do these findings amount to saying that any armed movement is likely 
to have more Drifters than Committed or Oppartunists? Or, for that matter, 
would my own findings in the region have been different ten years eartier? 

To answer the second question first: it was perhaps easier to conjure 
up sentiment ten years ago, given that the movement was running on a 
powerful local cause. The proportion of those ideologically committed 
may well have been higher in the heyday of the movement. Yet, it is just 
as Clear that commitment to a larger cause (as different from mere belief 
in that cause) is not really determined by caste, class, life experience or 
even the (early) age of joining. While most ‘Committed’ had indeed 
experienced class oppression, so had many ‘Drifters’. If most Committed 
joined the party relatively late, so did all Opportunists. A determination 
of what makes one cadre Committed and another a Drifter cannot be 
located entirely in the social context: it would need to factor in an element 
of individual psychological predisposition which was outside the capacity 
of this study. It seemed to me that Naxalite groups (as possibly others 
that may have widely disparate ideologies) gather a great many young 


* None of my respondents were ‘children’—although many were under eighteen. But 
as was cvident, most had met and often joined Naxal parties when they wero young. 
Eighteen out of my sample of forty armed cadre had been associating with Naxal partics 
by the age of sixteen, and another ten by eighteen. To put the figures in context, as much 
as 70 per cont of the sample had been consistently exposed in organised foroms to the 
idea of a causefenemy worth killing for as teenagers, and even cartier. At least half the 
sample had also decided to join before they turned eighteen. If we remember that this 
sample docs not include members of the bal (child) dastes of both parties, the youthful 
age at which these ‘choices’ are made is only too evident. See Rosen (2005) for an unsettling 
view af child soldiers across Sierra Leone, Palestine and Eastern Europe during the 
Holocaust—not just as passive victims, but as actors with rational choices. Also, see 
Trawick (2007) for a compelling account of the lives and agency of children in a Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) stronghold m war-tom Sri Lanka. 
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people in their net, and when they find it, effectively tap and channelise 
innate potential//bent of mind/sincerity towards their cause. As is evident 
from their narratives, both Jopan and Sadanand initially joined for reasons 
that were not very different from those that drew the Drifters in. What 
distinguishes the Committed Naxalites, then, is a quality as distant from 
Hoffer’s fanatical true believer (Hoffer 1951: 82—86) as it is from Fromm’s 
sado-masochistic authoritarian leader (Fromm 1941: 221): their subse- 
quent sincerity to the cause espoused. 

In the end, what is of significance is that although those who kill for 
the larger cause are few and far between, many more join and work as 
‘Drifters’. These findings are also perhaps reason enough to ask if there 
is indeed any armed movement, be it the Zapatistas in Mexico, Hamas in 
Palestine, left-wing rebels in Peru or, for that matter, the LTTE, which 
could have found its numbers or become a ‘movement’ without success- 
folly tapping its ‘Drifters’. Kalyvas makes an interesting case for the 
interaction between political and private identities in civil wars, pointing 
out that ‘political violence’ is not always political, and ‘identities and 
actions cannot be reduced to decisions taken by the belligerent organ- 
izations...ideologies derived from the war’s master cleavage’ (Kalyvas 
2003: 487). In the context of the Naxalites, I would only add that the 
motives of the Drifters must not be read as ‘private issues’ on the peri- 
phery, but as a real and deeply poignant politics of recognition that, m 
fact, drives the movement today. 
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David Pocock (1928-2007) co-founded this journal with Louis Dumont, and it is easy to 
assume that they were intellectually more ‘like-minded’ than we believe was really the 
case. In the first part of this appreciation, we offer some biographical and intellectual 
context for Pocock's career. In the second, we identify the principal ways m which his 
sociological project did converge with Dumont’s and the respects in which it seems 
fundamentally different. Both were deeply infiuenced by Evans-Pritchard; but much of 
their difference is explained, we suggest, by Pocock's prior loyalty to the teachings of the 
literary critic, FR. Leavis. For good or ill, Pocock's more reflexive preoccupations and 
kis concern with the moral complexity of social life chime better with, and indeed anticipate, 
subsequent theoretical trends in the discipline. 


In an appreciation of Evans-Pritchard, David Pocock (1975a: 329) 
recalled his teacher’s ‘often expressed...belief that social anthropologists 
who had received their first academic training in another discipline bore 
the mark of their earlier formation and tended through the years to revert 
to it’. Pocock was himself an exemplary instance. 

Pocock died in 2007, fifty years after the first issue of this journal, of 
which he was, with Louis Dumont, the co-founder. The latter was 
seventeen years his senior, and held—in succession to Srinivas—the 
Lectureship in Indian Anthropology at the Oxford Institute while Pocock 
was there as a graduate student. When Dumont left for a Research 
Professorship in Paris in 1955, Pocock was appointed to his Oxford post, 
and two years later, the inaugural issue of Contributions to Indian 
Sociology appeared under their joint editorship. Apart from Bailey’s 
(1959) broadside against their opening manifesto, all of the articles in 
the first three issues were written by one or other of them, and were 
(originally) unsigned'—in token of what was to be a collaborative 
endeavour with a common theoretical position. The editorial partnership 
was sustained until 1964, when Pocock formally withdrew (ostensibly 
because he was going for fieldwork), leaving Dumont to bring out the 
last three volumes of the Old Series. ‘Presumably’, as Madan (2008: 15) 
dryly comments, ‘they had ceased to be like-minded’. 

That assumes that they were ‘like-minded’ before; and it is easy to 
suppose that it was Dumont—as the senior partner with the more 
established reputation—who most influentially defined their common 
platform, and that this was, at least initially, one without structural cracks. 


1 Individual anthorship was later acknowledged. 
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We wonder, however, whether at bottom their anthropological projects 
were ever so seamless. In a close collaboration between partners of such 
intellectual seriousness, it is hard to imagine that personal tensions were 
entirely absent, but of these we are ignorant. Our proposition is rather 
that, from the outset, there were underlying differences between their 
visions of what social anthropology and the sociology of India should 
be. With aspects of both we have sympathy, and our intentions are not 
evaluative—though we would claim that, for better or worse, Pocock’s 
was more in tune with subsequent developments in the discipline. But 
it’s the implicit agendas that interest us, and we believe that Pocock’s 
had roots in his early formation as a student of English literature and in 
the influence of F.R. Leavis, the controversial and charismatic literary 
critic who taught him in Cambridge. It is true that after the dissolution 
of their editorial parmership, Pocock was increasingly prepared to 
publicly distance himself from the line that Dumont was developing, but 
our claim is that there was always a latent friction between their scholarly 
trajectories. On Pocock’s side, this arose from his Leavisite loyalties. 

David Pocock was bom into a solidly middle-class north London 
family in 1928. Like Leavis, his father—ater an electrical engineer— 
was a conscientious objector during the First World War and served as a 
medical orderly. He had been on the Russian front, where he had met 
David’s mother, an English nurse. David was the youngest of their four 
children. He was educated at Highgate, a well-known London ‘Public’ 
(that is, fee-paying) school, and was evacuated with it to Devon as a 
boarder during the Second World War. His mother died before David 
was adult and his father remarried. There was an age gap between him 
and his siblings, and as he was away at school, relations with his family 
were distant. At Highgate, his near contemporaries included Ronald 
Frankenberg and Anthony Forge, who both also went on to be distin- 
guished anthropologists. 

From school, Pocock went up to (Pembroke College) Cambridge in 
1946 to read English with a view to becoming a journalist. His under- 
graduate cohort was anomalous in that many of them had just been de- 
mobbed from the armed forces, had seen active service and were several 
years older. It is perhaps to that, as well as to his own position within his 
family, that he owed his sharp sociological eye for the significance of 
generational differences—as, for example, in his early paper (Pocock 
1960a) on generations in the East African Asian community. There he 
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contrasted the pattern common to ‘traditional’ societies, in which the 
experiences of the young are assumed to replicate those of the cohorts 
that preceded them, with the characteristics of rapidly changing ‘modem’ 
societies, in which each generation has its own ‘entelechy’, its own 
distinctive way of viewing itself. The theme resurfaces in subsequent 
publications: for example, in his monograph on belief and practice in 
Gujarat where different styles of religiosity are associated with different 
generations (Pocock 1973); in a paper on ‘the preservation of religious 
life’ amongst followers of the Swami Narayan sect in Britain (Pocock 
1976); and again, in his (previously) unpublished Inaugural Lecture on 
‘The point of death’ at the University of Sussex, in which he associated 
the pace of change in modem society with inevitable “human obsoles- 
cence’ and a consequent tendency to reduce the disposal of the corpses 
of the elderly to a purely ‘hygienic act’. 

Of Pocock’s own generation of Cambridge students of English, it is 
striking how many went on to make a mark in anthropology. Godfrey 
Lienhardt and Jack Goody had earlier embarked on English degrees, but 
their studies had been interrupted by military service and they had just 
returned to Cambridge to complete them. Amongst the school leavers 
were Peter Lienhardt (Godfrey’s brother, who subsequently held an 
Oxford post in the Anthropology of the Middle East), the Africanists, 
Paul Baxter and Malcolm Ruel, as well as Pocock himself. On them, the 
influence of the elder Lienhardt appears to have been critical. All of 
them followed him into anthropology? and subsequently, to Oxford to 
work under Evans-Pritchard. Only Goody trod a different path (see Goody 
1995: Chapter 8). As Ruel reflects,‘ there was something in the air that 
made social anthropology a congenial choice for literature students. In 
1950, Evans-Pritchard would deliver his explosive Marett Lecture in 
which he repudiated Radcliffe-Brown’s vision of the discipline as a natural 


2 Though hus earlier exam results in English had been surprisingly indifferent, Pocock 
graduated in 1949 with a First Class degree in Anthropology. 

3 John Campbell, a pioneer in the anthropology of the Mediterranean and author of a 
classic study of transhumant shepherds ın northern Greece (Campbell 1964), had also 
retuned from war service to resume his studies at Pembroke College at the time that 
Pocock ‘went up’. A student of economics, he, too, switched into anthropology and 
subsequently, moved on to Oxford where be worked with J.G. Peristany. 

4 In an interview with Alen Macfarlane. Available at www-alanmacfariane.com/ 
ancestors/audiovisual htm! + Malcolm Ruel. Accessed on 5 November 2009. 
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science of society and sought to realign it with history and other 
humanistic subjects as an essentially interpretative endeavour. For 
Pocock—ever scornful of anthropology’s ‘scientific’ pretensions—this 
certainly represented a welcome ‘paradigm shift’, one he approvingly 
glossed (Pocock 1961a) as a move from ‘function’ to ‘meaning’. His 
approval was entirely in tune with Leavis’s ‘obdurate anti-scientism’ 
and intolerance of attempts to apply natural science models to culture 
(Mulhern 1976: 170). 

In these years immediately after the war, Leavis’s reputation as a 
teacher had reached new heights (Mulhern 1976: 234). His concern was 
more to make English literature part of what students in other subjects 
would study than to expand the numbers that read English. Those who 
did were positively encouraged to transfer into other subjects for Part 2 
of their degrees, while remaining in touch with his seminars (Storer 2009: 
103). ‘A serious study of literature’, he wrote, ‘inevitably leads outwards 
into other studies and disciplines, into fields not primarily literary...’ 
(quoted in Mulhern 1976: 272). Certainly, several of these young anthro- 
pologists carried his teachings with them. True, Ruel remembers a desire 
to escape the heavy demands of discipleship that Leavis demanded;* but 
Goody (1995) explicitly acknowledges his debt to him, and—most 
transperently—to work on ‘the reading public’ by Queenie Leavis (F-R.’s 
wife) that stimulated his interest in literacy. 

Pocock and Godfrey Lienhardt were influenced in other directions. 
Both wrote for Scrutiny, the pugnaciously polemical journal that Leavis 
had founded, and that carried articles on a whole range of subjects apart 
from literature. Pocock’s first published writings appeared in it: in 1950, 
a short review piece berating T.S. Eliot’s Notes towards the Definition of 
Culture for the inadequacy of its sociology, and a note drawing readers’ 
attention to Evans-Pritchard’s Marett Lecture; and in 1951, a damning 
review of Margaret Mead’s Male and Female. Significantly, almost 
the last thing he wrote was a letter to The Independent newspaper® in 
defence of Leavis’s (1962) infamous denunciation of C.P. Snow. Whilst 
L'Année Sociologique was one conscious model for Contributions, we 
have it on Dumont’s authority that Scrutiny was the other (Galey 1981). 


3 Macfarlane interview, see Footnote 4. 
© Published on 23 March 1994. 
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Pocock moved to Oxford in 1949, where he wrote, ‘A Comparative 
Study of Social Organisation among the Nilotic Peoples’ for his B.Litt 
thesis. A close knowledge of the Africanist literature continued to inform 
his anthropology in later years. In 1951, he embarked on a study of the 
‘Asian’ community in East Africa. It is not clear whether (way ahead of 
his time) he always conceived of this fieldwork as one part of a ‘multi- 
sited’ project, or whether once started, he rapidly concluded that he would 
never understand their world without knowing more about the context 
from which they had come. Whichever, between 1951 and 1956, he also 
spent around eighteen months’ in central Gujarat (then part of Bombay 
State). Srinivas, who had left Oxford for Baroda in 1951, smoothed his 
path; LP. Desai, the influential sociologist, became a mentor and friend. 
Returning to India in 1964, Pocock studied the priestly community of 
the pilgrimage town of Dwarka on the coast of Saurashtra, work that fed 
into his 1973 monograph and on which he published two articles (Pocock 
1981a, 1981b). That research also included some interesting ethnography 
` on Dwarka’s hinterland, and in particular on the Tata Chemical Works’ 
township at Mithapur (Pocock 1968). It was during this time that he paid 
his first (and only) visit to south India when he went to stay with his 
student, Mark Holmström. He was apparently astonished by how 
pleasingly different it seemed. After the Dwarka research, it appears that 
he never returned to India. His only subsequent fieldwork was a short 
spell of ‘commuter anthropology’ in 1975 (‘which I cannot recommend’) 
on a branch of the Swami Narayan movement in London.* 

The doctorate, conferred in the academic year 1954-55, was based 
on his East African data. He was always deeply dissatisfied with it and 
managed to bar access to it in the university library. Most of that material 
remained unpublished, though some provided the basis for four articles 
in the Economic Weekly in which the papers collected in Srinivas’s land- 
mark volume, India’s Villages (Srinivas 1955), had first appeared (see 
Pocock 1958a, 1958b, 1959, 1960a). Their major theme was the social 


7 Pocock was never precise about the dates or the sequence of his fieldwork and these 
are now difficult to unscramble. 

t A report on this study was published m Contributions in 1976. In it, he addressed the 
religious and social problems faced by the Gujaratis displaced from East Africa and receatly 
settled in London. The report itself was also submitted to the head of the movement One 
of his recommendations was the establishment of a permanent priesthood in London, 
something which only actually happened many years later. 
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and political isolation of East African Asians and the prospects for inter- 
racial harmony. That ethnography also informed a couple of important 
comparative papers: one on factions in East Africa and in Gujarat (Pocock 
1957d), and an article on ‘difference’ to which we return later. 

As an undergraduate in Cambridge, Pocock had been an active 
participant in a seminar on Durkheim that was run by J.G. Peristiany and 
that then continued in Oxford. Translated by Pocock and with an 
Introduction by Peristiany, they shortly published a volume of Durkheim’s 
essays on Sociology and' Philosophy (1953) that had been originally 
brought together by Celestin Bouglé. The Durkheimians remained an 
enduring interest, and Pocock subsequently translated, and wrote 
commentaries on, Bouglé’s essays on caste (Pocock 1958c; 1971) and 
contributed a foreword to the English edition of Mauss’s essay on magic 
(1970). Though other important articles were published elsewhere 
(notably, Pocock 1954, 1957b) and he wrote a general introduction to 
Social Anthropology (1961a), his output during those Oxford years was 
important, above all, for his: contributions to Contributions. These 
included seven individually authored articles (see Pocock 1957a, 1958c, 
1958d, 1960c, 1961b, 1962, 1964); two pieces co-authored with Dumont 
(19608, and the rejoinder to Bailey [Dumont and Pocock 1960b]); a 
significant revision and recasting of Dumont’s manifesto piece (originally 
delivered as his Inaugural Lecture in Paris) (Dumont and Pocock 1957); 
and a translation. 

The mid-1960s appear to have been a period of personal turmoil. 
Amongst other things, he had become disenchanted with Oxford and its 
academic politics, the Contributions partnership had folded, and he had 
lapsed from the Catholic Church, to which he had converted in his early 
Oxford days. Evans-Pritchard, the Lienhardts and other Oxford 
anthropologists were also Catholic converts.” He resolved on a clean 
break and in 1966, accepted a Readership at the University of Sussex. 
Sussex—‘Balliol-by-the-sea’, as it was mockingly known—seemed 


’ These essays wore: ‘Individual and Collective Representation’, “The Determination 
of Moral Facts’, ‘Replies to Objections’ (An Essay on Morality) and ‘Value Judgment 
and Judgments of Reality’. Their content, as well as their tithes (compare the last with his 
‘Psychological Approaches and Judgments of Reality’ [Pocock 1961b]), appear to have 
left a permanent mark on Pocock’s thought. 

1° Mary Douglas, also in Oxford at the time, was a ‘cradle’ Catholic. 
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perhaps to represent an idealised version of what Oxford should have 
been. F.G. Bailey was already there and encouraged him to come." Given 
their earlier clash in Contributions, and given that their styles of 
anthropology were so different, it is to the credit of both that—up until 
Bailey’s departure for San Diego in 1972—they, by all accounts, made a 
remarkably effective and harmonious team. Bailey taught political and 
economic anthropology, and Pocock a flagship course on ‘conceptual 
systems’ that focused on symbols, values and meaning. It was emphat- 
ically not ‘the anthropology of religion’. Of the ‘Radcliffe-Brownian 
dichotomy’ between religion and society, he was scornful (for example, 
Pocock 1958d). 

The early years in Sussex were amongst his most productive and he 
completed his two Gujarat monographs: one on the Patidar marriage 
system (Pocock 1972); and the other on modem transformations of their 
beliefs and ritual practices (Pocock 1973). He also participated in an 
influential seminar, convened by Paul Streeten and Michael Lipton, on 
‘The Crisis of Indian Planning’. There he contributed a paper which drew 
attention to the gulf between the ideological worlds of the planners and 
the villagers they planned for, which castigated the former for an 
‘inexcusable ignorance’ of —‘indistinguishable from cynical indifference’ 
to—the entrenched nature of caste inequalities (Pocock 1968: 285-86), 
and which suggested how social anthropology might help. As an example 
of the way in which certain kinds of planned intervention might 
successfully reduce caste discrimination, some brief but compelling 
ethnography of the Tata township near Dwarka was offered. But if 
planners are complacently uncomprehending of the realities of caste, 
sociologists are culpable for not setting them straight and for failing to 
see that in contemporary India, ‘planning is as much a part of...society 
as caste’. Though it had been ‘no part of the British anthropologist’s 
vocation to advise the colonial government how it might better implement 
its notion of the colonial state’, it was now incumbent on academic 
anthropologists to recognise that ‘their place is with the planners’—if 
not as makers or instruments of policy, then at least as constructive critics 
(ibid.: 288-89). To run ahead of ourselves, it is difficult to imagine 
Dumont writing any such thing—either about the malleability of caste 


1! Or, so Pocock told Parry some years later. 
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or about the responsibilities of his sociology of India. In the pages of 
Scrutiny, however, planning had: Derome a majat preoccupation: since 
the beginning of the war (Mulhern 1976: 184, 192). 

Education was one of Scrutiny’s older and more constant themes, and 
on university education, Leavis himself wrote repeatedly. Over- 
specialisation was a suffocating malaise and a reformed curriculum must 
encourage interdisciplinarity. Universities, however, needed a ‘humane 
centre’ that was best provided by the study of literature. A key tool that 
students must acquire is an ability to read in a sensitive and attentive 
way, and to deconstruct and criticise texts. Seminar discussions rather 
than lectures should be the main teaching method, the accent should be 
on self-learning rather than formal instruction, and assessment should 
be based on projects and coursework rather than timed exams. Sussex 
was the most glamorous of the new British universities of the 1960s, and 
its pedagogical style the most innovative. Though social science rivalled 
literature as its ‘centre’, there were serious moves in the direction of the 
reforms that Leavis advocated. We strongly suspect, though we cannot 
prove, that that was one reason why Pocock agreed to go there. What we 
know for certain is that he always said that he wanted to be involved in 
undergraduate teaching. The Oxford Institute took only postgraduates. 
If anthropology is a worthwhile education, it must educate more than a 
few would-be professionals. 

Pocock was a magnetic lecturer (at school he had been a keen actor); 
but his preference was for seminar teaching at which he also excelled. 
Though it seems to have been Leavis’s discerning ‘minority’ that he cared 
about nurturing, and it is true that he had little patience with the dim- 
witted and the indolent, many of the brighter and more conscientious 
students remember a course taken with him as a life-changing experience 
and recall his quirks with indulgence—the way he would stop to annot- 
ate his text in mid-sentence as if suddenly struck by something new, the 
small cigars he would smoke through his classes, which might continue 
over a pint in the pub. He was a lifelong bachelor who did not have to be 
back for the children’s tea. As in literary criticism, the insistence was on 
a close reading of the text, not just once but several times over until its 
‘concealed message’ was revealed. Some flavour of what was intended 
was the undergraduate whose analysis of Bailey’s use of pronouns in the 
first twenty-five pages of Strategems and Spoils had brought out ‘a moral 
dilemma in this author which relates with and illuminates the ambivalence 
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of his approach to politics’ (Pocock 1994b: 21). Towards the end of his 
career, be took overall charge of pastoral care in the university as Chair 
of Counselling, in which role he continued to run a well-attended course 
for students in all subjects on how to read and write (Pocock himself 
often wrote standing at a lectern). 

During his Oxford years, he had published one general introduction 
to the field (Pocock 1961a), and in Sussex, he soon produced another. 
They were very different books. While the first was a kind of personal 
intellectual genealogy, Understanding Social Anthropology (Pocock 
1975c) was based on his teaching philosophy and was more obviously 
geared to undergraduates. Its inspiration was Michael Polanyi (Leavis’s 
philosopher of choice [Storer 2009: 36]), in particular Polanyi’s Personal 
Knowledge (Polanyi 1958). The idea around which Understanding was 
organised went back to a paper on ‘personal anthropology’ that Pocock 
delivered at the decennial conference of the Association of Social 
Anthropologists in 1973, though it remained unpublished until 1994. 
Before reading each chapter, students were enjoined to write an essay 
that reflected on their own ideas and experience of the topic under 
consideration, the family, the economy or whatever. To this, they would 
then juxtapose the anthropological materials that the chapter discussed, 
using these to consciously recognise and interrogate their own a priori 
assumptions. The premise was that we all have a ‘personal anthropology’, 
a set of explicit and implicit taken-for-granted ideas about human nature 
and society. While each assemblage is individual and idiosyncratic, the 
elements are collective and shared. This ‘personal anthropology’ thus 
seems to belong to the ‘third realm’ where Leavis placed literature. 
Neither merely individual and private, nor public and objective in the 
sense of being susceptible to empirical verification, a poem exists as the 
product of collaborative re-creation and offers a space ‘in which minds 
can meet’ (Leavis 1962: 28).2 

For Pocock, the purpose of an anthropological education was to 
contribute to the development of a ‘new humanism’ by bringing these a 


4 There would also appear to be some Kinship with Karl Popper’s ‘World 3’, which is 
the world of publicly shared products of the human mind (including scientific theories 
and literature). This he distinguished from ‘World 2’ (the domain of private and subjective 
self-conscious awareness) and ‘World 1' (the world of physical objects and events). 
Objective knowledge is located in World 3 (for example, Popper 1972). Popper had moved 
to Britain in 1946 and his ideas were widely debated in university circles. 
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priori assumptions to a state of conscious articulation, to encourage 
students to examine the values that really govern their lives and to put 
these values in conversation with those of others. Though ‘it is not part 
of social anthropology’s business to preach morality’, at bottom it is an 
enquiry into the grounds on which moral choices are made. Though we 
could not operate without some fundamental assumptions—they are our 
only basis for communicating with others—honest human communication 
is contingent on recognising what these are, and the purpose of an 
anthropological education is ‘to heighten consciousness (of them) and 
leave the individual more free to choose how to live in the light of that’ 
(Pocock 1975c: 123). Anthropology must do what Leavis believed that 
the ‘great tradition’ of the English novel had done—make real the way 
in which individuals experience and negotiate the moral choices that 
confront them (Leavis 1948). ‘In coming to terms with great literature 
we discover what at bottom we really believe’ (Leavis 1962: 23). 
Anthropology had the same task, and Pocock would routinely recommend 
his students to read Jane Austen and George Eliot as examples of the 
finest ‘sociological sensibility’—in which Dickens (as Leavis had 
judged”) was regrettably deficient (Pocock 1975c: 65). 

Given his commitment and effectiveness as an undergraduate teacher, 
it is surprising how few students Pocock saw through to doctorates. 
Amongst sociologists of India, Mark Holmström was the only long- 
distance runner.“ In building up the School of African and Asian Studies 
at Sussex, for which he served for some years as Dean, Pocock was 
however a major institutional figure. Later, he became the Director of 
the Mass Observation Archive, and revived the original idea of a national 
panel of ‘observers’. Prompted by disbelief in what the newspapers and 
politicians put out about public attitudes to the abdication of Edward 
VII, Mass Observation had been founded in 1937 to generate material 
provided by ordinary Britons who wrote in regularly to report on their 
daily lives and their reactions to public events. The response had been 
massive and its first publication, May the Twelfth, was a record of what 


D Though Leavis later significantly revised that view. 

H Nick Bradford, who worked on the Lingayats and taught for a time at the University 
of Aberdeen, left the profesaion carly. Hastings Donnan, whose doctoral research was in 
Pakistan and whose supervision Pocock took over after Panl Hershman’s untimely death 
in 1975, later became centrally concermmed with the study of Ireland. 
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correspondents had thought and done on the day of George VI’s 
coronation in that year. Pocock had read it with fascination as a schoolboy 
and provided an afterword for the reprint (Pocock 1987). He also used 
material from the archive to introduce a book on the social history of 
British meal times (Pocock 1984). Though we would like to think that 
he shared the founders’ democratic intention that this should be 
observation of the masses, by the masses and for the masses, it is more 
likely that he simply regarded it as data—even if it also fitted his general 
view that self-reflexivity is a social virtue. 

In 1987, Pocock made another clean break with the past and took 
early retirement. All his professional books were given away or sold and 
the money donated to the Catholic Development Agency. Though he 
remained living close to the university, he subsequently hardly set foot 
on the campus and progressively distanced himself from his former 
students and colleagues. At this time, he returned to the Catholic Church, 
only to break with it again a few years later—at least partly in consequence 
of the conservatism of its teachings about ‘normal’ family life. On 
Hinduism and Buddhism, he continued to read widely, and at the end of 
his life, it was with the latter he identified. 

On retirement, he had become a regular prison visitor and soon an 
honorary Assistant Chaplain at Lewes Jail where he dealt mainly with 
‘lifers’ convicted of the most serious crimes. His interest (and compassion) 
had been aroused by the Mass Observation Archive, which had a number 
of convicts as correspondents. But, and here we speculate, prison visiting 
was possibly also motivated by a personal quest, both intellectual and 
moral in character. The clues are in a paper he wrote shortly before he 
retired on the concept of evil (Pocock 1985a). This opens with a discussion 
of African witchcraft beliefs, which associate witches with what Hume 
had called ‘disinterested malice’—malice that appears motiveless and 
inexplicable in ordinary human terms. Though witches often commit 
terrible crimes, they are also signalled as embodiments of evil by their 
supposed propensity to behave in ways that—though not immoral in 
themselves—are the antithesis of the behaviour of normal people and 
that show that they are not fully human. They walk on their heads and 
slake their thirst with salt. The discussion then shifts to the way in which 
the English now use the word ‘evil’. A minority, on Pocock’s straw poll, 
are reluctant to use it at all because it is too strong. All behaviour must 
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have an explanation and without knowing all the circumstances, we cannot 
judge. For the majority who are willing to describe certain acts and their 
perpetrators as unequivocally evil, however, the search for an explanation 
smacks of a willingness to condone. For them, child molesters are simply 
monsters and not fully human. ‘Hanging is too good for them’. They 
seemingly deserve inhuman penalties. The moral dilemma is that while 
the minority view shades into a relativism that precludes ethical judg- 
ments, the majority put some human beings beyond the pale of human- 
ity. While Africans attribute evil to monsters that do not really exist, 
most English people attribute it to monsters that do. At stake is what it is 
to be human. Where do the boundaries of humanity lie? Do evil deeds 
put their perpetrators outside them?” Prison visiting provided a way of 
thinking these problems through. 

Ideas about death were another preoccupation, and when Pocock was 
himself dying, he was still debating its positive virtues with his doctors. 
He had planned his own funeral in meticulous detail, and—on his 
instructions—the only mourners were the one amongst his former students 
with whom he remained in close contact, the latter’s wife and their two 
sons, whose godfather he was. In driving winter rain, he was buried in a 
cardboard coffin in an unmarked plot that he had purchased on top of 
the Sussex Downs. There was to be no memorial, and before his death 
he had destroyed all his field notes and unpublished papers (as had 
Evans-Pritchard). 

Pocock had a formidably, indeed sometimes intimidatingly, sharp 
intellect; and he was capable of great personal charm and genuine 
kindness. '° But he had a restless and unpredictable streak; he could also 
be quarrelsome; and for some, he developed an unaccountably deep 
dislike. Something of this mercurial quality comes across in his book 
reviews, of which there were large numbers. Many are brilliantly incisive, 
but they run the whole gamut from the witheringly contemptuous, to the 
damning with faint praise, to the frankly ill-judged, to the hyperbolically 
and idiosyncratically laudatory. Exemplars—authored by his former 
Oxford colleague, Rodney Needham, and reviewed in Man—was the 


5B In a subsequent article, Pocock (1986: 11) proposes that the focus of moral attention 
in ‘primitive’ and ‘traditional’. societies is ‘the preservation of the categories of the human’. 
'¢ Parry recalls his solicitous concern when his then small son was seriously sick. 
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most enjoyable anthropology book he had ever read, and (this was in 
1985) he would lay ‘a substantial bet that if anthropology survives 
anywhere in this country as a distinct discipline come the year 2010 it 
will owe its life to the tradition maintained and developed by him’ (Pocock 
1985: 773). Only slightly less fulsome is a review, published in his last 
month of formal employment as a professional anthropologist, of the 
game author’s Counterpoints'’—the greatest virtue of which, it would 
seem, is its critique of Dumont’s use of the concept of ‘opposition’. “The 
dislodgement of Dumont is timely. British academics tend to have a 
weakness for Gallic portentousness and Needham has administered an 
excellent carminative’ (TLS 1987: 1356). 

Pocock’s life seemed as if it was lived in separate compartments: 
Oxford, then Sussex, then retirement; a private self about whom the public 
persona was more than usually reticent. For a number of years, he was in 
intensive psychoanalysis and he had a considerable knowledge of, 
and interest in, Freud. What is striking is that that interest barely sur- 
faced in his writings or teachings. At one point, it is true, he defends 
Freud’s concept of the unconscious against Malinowski’s rejection of it 
(motivated, he claims, by Malinowski’s own incestuous desires [Pocock 
1994b]). When it came to attempts to apply a psychoanalytic framework 
to the understanding of social and cultural phenomena, however, he was 
deeply mistrustful. Carstairs’ (1957) early book about a Rajasthami village 
written from that perspective is judged ‘gravely insufficient in many 
respects’ (Pocock 1961b); while in his last article for Contributions 
(1985b), he deplored the recent tendency in puranic scholarship to provide 
psychoanalytic interpretations, and identified his own discussion of the 
Bhagavata Purana as being in the style of a literary critic. 

It is not hard to see how Pocock’s interests and approach came together 
with Dumont’s. On both, the influence of Durkbeimian sociology and of 
Durkheim’s conception of society as a moral order were formative. Both 
worked under Evans-Pritchard in Oxford at a time when he was 
proselytising for a reorientation of the discipline. The focus of Evans- 
Pritchard’s earlier Azande monograph (Evans-Pritchard 1937) had been 
on the way that witchcraft beliefs form a logical system, and on function 
he had little to say. Now, at the beginning of the 1950s, came a more 


"7 Times Literary Supplement (TLS), 4-10 December 1987. We are grateful to Jonathan 
Spencer for drawing this review to our attention. 
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direct rejection of Radcliffe-Brown’s conception of anthropology as a 
‘natural science of society’ in favour of a more hermeneutic approach 
(Evans-Pritchard 1962). 

For Pocock, Radcliffe-Brown became a béte noire. The plausibility 
of his theoretical framework" rested entirely on evidence from homo- 
geneous, small-scale preliterate societies, characteristics that allowed 
for an investigation in terms of integration and reproduction. The approach 
precluded the analysis of change, and it was only the dearth of studies on 
more complex societies that lent it credibility. The preoccupation with 
social structure—with groups and their intezrelations—led to the neglect 
of, or to a radically reductionist approach to, religion, cosmology, art 
and much else; and had been responsible for the baneful separation 
between (British) social and (American) cultural anthropology. But above 
all, what Pocock objected to was the tendency to reduce ‘moral customs’ 
to their function in maintaining the social order. This had the effect of 
marginalising the meanings that the people themselves give them, which 
is where sociology must start. Radcliffe- Brown’s theories not only 
narrowed the field in an intellectually constraining way but to Pocock 
they also seemed morally repugnant. ‘If societies are natural systems 
maintaining their internal harmony, everything that happens in their social 
life is natural, is inevitable, and cannot but be accepted as good’ (Pocock 
1961a: 84). 

To both the founders of Contributions, it was self-evident that the 
sociology of a vast, complex and literate civilisation like India must 
have a different starting point and must begin with the ideas of the people 
themselves. India is not ‘a mere geographical entity similar to Africa”. 
Unlike ethnographies of Bantu and Nilotic peoples for the Africanist, ‘a 
study conducted in Mysore is just as relevant as one carried out in U.P’ 
(Pocock 1958d: 50). ‘India’, as the Contributions manifesto insisted, ‘is 
one’, and this unity is in significant measure constituted by its literate 
textual tradition, which embodies and crystallises its most enduring values 
and principles of thought. That was what Leavis said literature did. And 
if the quarry is meaning, it is plainly strategic to focus on a culture that 
has lots of it readymade in the library. So, for Pocock (1957b: 23), ‘a 
knowledge of the ancient Hindu theory of society is essential’ if we are 
to understand ‘the actuality of Indian life’, as for Dumont (1957a: 7), ‘it 


4 This paragraph is largely based on Pocock (1961a: section 2, pp. 494). 
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should be obvious, in principle, that a sociology of India lies at the point 
of confluence of Sociology and Indology’. It is perhaps of a piece with 
all this that neither of them ever paid much serious attention to India’s 
‘Tribal’ societies, to which a previous generation of ethnographers had 
devoted so much of their energy. 

It is easy to forget how reactionary their programme must have first 
sounded to other recently trained British anthropologists who worked in 
India. Had not Srinivas just been arguing for the ‘field-view’ over the 
‘book-view’ of Indian society? As Adrian Mayer recalled in a recent 
interview:!9 ‘We were all trying to get away from writing about kinship 
on the basis of Manu...about politics on the basis of Kantilya...It seemed 
they were trying to drag us back.’ For Mayer and Bailey, then both at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, this initial discomfort was 
probably compounded by the circumstance that upstart anthropology (in 
common with other social science disciplines) was having to fight for 
air under the suffocating suspicion of powerful professors who favoured 
‘serious’ scholarship on ancient texts in languages long dead. Mayer had 
joined from the Australian National University (ANU) in 1956, and it is 
possibly testimony to the speed with which generational ‘entelechies’ 
can change that Madan (1999) records his very different reaction to 
Contributions when he first encountered it at ANU only two years later.” 
His teachers there had warned him off engaging with textual materials, 
and he found the journal’s insistence on the necessity of doing so an 
invigorating breath of fresh air. 

The unity of India was not, of course, only a matter of its textual 
tradition. It was manifest in social morphology—in ‘the existence of 
castes from one end of the country to the other’ (Dumont 1957a: 9). On 
the importance of caste as the ‘hegemonic’ institution that provided a 
‘totalising’ framework that decisively shaped other aspects of Indian 
social life, the two editors could again establish common ground; as 
they could on the principle that the system should be understood in terms 
of the ideas that Indians have about it, and on the premise that these are 
rooted in religion. Pocock wrote extensively on caste and much—though 


» With Chris Puller and the two present authors in July 2009. 
= It might, of course, alternatively be that Maden’s own background meant that be was 
lees daunted than the Londoners by the prospect of having to grapple with Sanskrit texts. 
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by no means all—of what he had to say was consistent with the position 
that Dumont would elaborate. Some of it anticipated him. 

An early paper on “Difference” in East Africa’ (Pocock 1957c) clearly 
prefigures Dumont’s subsequent discussion of the ‘substantialisation’ of 
caste (Dumont 1970: Chapter 11).?! Of the three crucial characteristics 
of the system that Bouglé had identified—a hierarchy of castes; a division 
of labour between them and their consequent interdependence; and their 
mutual ‘repulsion’ or separation—the first two had, in East Africa, all 
but disappeared, leaving only a strong sense of separation or ‘difference’. 
‘Castes exist but...the caste system has ceased to be’ (Pocock 1957c: 
290). But caste in East Africa only presents to us in heightened form 
what, in modem urban India, it is in the process of becoming. Castes 
inhabit a context that is no longer primarily ritual. They are emancipating 
themselves from religion and, in India, the most relevant frame is the 
nation-state, to which—in the form of ‘casteism’—they are seen as a 
threat. It’s a remarkably prescient paper, to which Dumont’s cursory 
acknowledgement of it does scant justice. Rather condescendingly 
conceding that it does display some ‘feeling of a transition from structure 
to substance’, he ignores the comparison with India and implies that the 
analysis relates only to ‘the very special conditions in East Africa’ 
(Dumont 1970: 226). Subsequent discussions of the issue have failed to 
mention that paper at all (for example, Fuller 1996; Parry 2007). 

Pocock returned to the theme in Mind, Body and Wealth (Pocock 1973) 
to argue that in parallel with the substantialisation of caste goes a 
substantialisation of the divine order. The Patidar ‘traditionally’ inhabited 
a structural universe in which the pure and the impure cults were sym- 
biotically related, complementary and necessary to each other. As in 
the world of caste, the high gods only exist in relation to the low; and the 
Brahmin would patronise and give credence to the impure cult even if he 
was unwilling to officiate at its rituals. The historical trajectory—which 
had gone hand-in-hand with the breakdown in the interdependence 
between castes—was towards ever more ‘univocal’ values, an increas- 
ingly exclusive emphasis on the superior pole. The dynamic was provided 
by competition for standing within the caste, upwardly mobile lineage 


= Also a precursor, Srinivas’s important essay on “Caste in Modem India’ appeared in 
the same year (Srinivas 1957). 
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segments progressively discountenancing possession, replacing non- 
Brahmin priests with Brahmins and substituting vegetarian for carniv- 
orous offerings. ‘The all-pervading relativism of the traditional Indian 
universe’ was giving way to a ‘more authoritarian moral absolutism’. It 
was a ‘radical innovation’ that amounted to a ‘revolutionary’ change in 
meatality. 

Thus, while ‘Difference’ significantly foreshadowed Dumont’s 
substantialisation thesis, the 1973 monograph greatly extended it into 
the realm of belief and ritual practice. But there is also an important 
divergence. Dumont’s argument starts from the proposition that the real 
extent of social change has been greatly exaggerated. Such changes as 
have occurred are confined to the ideologically ‘encompassed’ politico- 
economic domain and have not yet significantly touched ‘the living 
nucleus of society’, its fundamental (religious) values (Dumont 1970: 
219). Pocock’s early article, by contrast, proposes that castes are in the 
process of emancipating themselves from religion, while the monograph 
makes clear that the changes involve ‘fundamental values’ and are ‘revolu- 
tionary’. The difference is symptomatic of others. 

Dumont’s broad contrast between hierarchical India and the egalitarian 
West was open to the charge that he loaded the dice by comparing 
traditional India with the modern West. It was as though India was out- 
side history; and the idea that its democratic Constitution might be as 
ideologically salient as the Laws of Manu did not appear to trouble him 
(Béteille 1983, 1991). Not only is he accused of neglecting modem India, 
but some intuit a lack of sympathy for it. Pocock’s ‘Sociologies—Urban 
and Rural’ (1960c) might also suggest a similar insensibility. The target 
was a tendency to look to Western sociology for the tools with which to 
analyse urban India, and the argument was that ‘India’s urban and rural 
population may not be divided between urban and rural sociologies’ (ibid.: 
81). India’s urban civilisation is extremely ancient, its cities are Indian 
before anything else and nothing could be more misleading than to 
identify the urban with Western values and influences. Caste and kinship 
remain the pre-eminent principles that govern social life; and historically, 
the city is seen as “standing for” the most complete and abiding ex- 
pression of the essential values’ (ibid.: 66-67). It was only there that the 
fail panoply of castes was found and ‘in the past [it] provided the ground 
for the maximum caste activity’ and ‘expressed the fullest possible 
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development of the caste system’ (ibid.). It’s a surprising argument in 
that, to say nothing of colonial cities like Mumbai and New Delhi, it was 
formulated at just the time that Chandigarh, Bhubaneswar and the public 
sector steel towns were under construction, and of these there is no men- 
tion. It would seem hardly plausible to suppose that life in them was 
likely to be so seamlessly continuous with the village, that caste would 
have the same role, or that the sociologist can best study them from 
exactly the same perspective. 

Pocock’s subsequent piece on planning (1968) certainly recognises 
the discontinuity. In the Tata Chemical Works’ township of Mithapur, 
the interactional bases of caste have been significantly subverted by 
company policy. In the general case, there is anyway the ‘inevitable caste 
neutrality of a modern urban setting’ (ibid.: 281), and nowhere is it 
reported that a new hierarchy is established in urban migrant neigh- 
bourhoods. What is also now clear is Pocock’s sympathy for the modern- 
ising aspirations of the planners (if not for their sociological acumen). 
‘Sociologies—Urban and Rural’ notwithstanding, and taking his work 
as a whole, we judge that he had a rather keen awareness of, interest in 
and even empathy with, the directions in which modem India was moving. 
In this respect, we acknowledge, Leavis’s influence seems slight, we 
find in his work little of the latter’s well-known antipathy to industrial 
society.” 

Dumont’s explicit preoccupation, which he claims to derive from 
Mauss (Dumont 1986: 2), was with difference—between India and the 
West, between ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ societies. Pocock is more 
equivocal. Still wrestling with Radcliffe-Brown’s ghost, Social Anthro- 
pology derides the latter’s search for commonalities and claims that its 
yield is platimdes, not ‘laws’. Comparison must take place at the level of 
structural relations and be ‘concerned with similarities only to penetrate 
more profoundly into the differences’ (Pocock 1961a: 95, 114). In a piece 
for Contributions published in the same year (Pocock 1961b: 52), 
however, we are told that although the journal has focused on difference 
‘over against those who appear solely interested in similarities’, an 
exclusive focus on either is ‘the death of our science’. When it comes to 


2 Mark Holmström, who did his first study of industrial workers under Pocock’s 
supervision, confirms this judgement from personal experience. 
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his Gujarat ethnography, Pocock is continually drawing the attention 
of his British readers to similarities between the Patidar world and 
their own. 

A revealing instance is ‘Appendix 1: Morality and Non-violence’ in 
Mind, Body and Wealth (1973) that deals with the ‘technical’ (and moral) 
problem of writing about belief without making people in other cultures 
sound either credulous or Pharisaic. We need ‘to widen the range of 
those from whom we hope to learn’ (p. 166), and—even if we can never 
aspire to her standards—to emulate George Eliot, from whose The Mill 
on the Floss he quotes at Jength (though without insulting us by pro- 
viding his source, which’we will all of course know). “The religion of 
the Dodsons consisted in revering whatever was customary and 
respectable’—equally the necessity of being buried in a churchyard and 
having well-cured hams at one’s funeral. ‘A most conspicuous quality in 
the Dodson character was its genuineness...[its] proud, honest egoism, 
which had hearty dislike of whatever made against its own credit and 
interest, its harshness to ‘inconvenient “kin”’ whom they would never 
forsake or let want for bread ‘but only require them to eat it with bitter 
herbs’. As a description of many respectable Patidar, Pocock comments, 
it could not be bettered (Pocock 1973: 165). Elsewhere (Pocock 1975c: 
65), he invites readers to consider his data on Patidar marriage in relation 
to the way in which wealth is converted into status in British society, 
and to John Osbome’s play, Look Back in Anger. At a more theoretical 
level, the Patidar-in-the-world is portrayed—as we are about to see— 
as subscribing to both hierarchical and egalitarian values, and as rather 
more prone to assert his individuality than is quite consistent with 
Dumont’s ‘collective conception of man’. In short, we find it hard to 
imagine that Pocock was ever entirely comfortable with the Homo 
hierarchicus/Homo aequalis big picture contrast that his Contributions 
partner went on to develop. 

One persistent preoccupation was with the way in which people are 
able to reconcile an ideology that represents their social order as 
immutable with their experience of change. The problem is first addressed 
in an early article on caste mobility (Pocock 1955a), which is simul- 
taneously experienced as a fact and denied by a theory that caste status 
is fixed. ‘Generations in East Africa’ (Pocock 1960a) returns to it in the 
context of a discussion of the way in which rites of passage in traditional 
societies subordinate the random effects of individual biology and 
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duration to society, and preserve an image of it as unchanging by 
transforming individual differences into social ones and moving 
individuals from one unchangeable category to another. It recurs in the 
1973 monograph, but the most extensive discussion is “The Anthropology 
of Time-Reckoning’ that appeared in Contributions in 1964. That was 
the year in which Pocock resigned from the editorship and it was dis- 
agreements over that paper that prompted him to do so—or so he told 
one of us some years later. The difficulty, which he professed to still 
not fully understand, was that Dumont held that his analysis broke with 
their common editorial position on the place of the individual in the 
sociology of India. i 2 

The core argument of the article was that the Hindu theory of time 
addresses and resolves the paradox of historical change in an ideologically 
unchanging society by placing random events—the effects of duration - 
and the particularities of individuals—within the overarching framework 
of the four endlessly repeated yugas. The Kaliyug, in which actual 
historical time unfolds, is opposed to the others as a kind of parody of 
the effects of duration and of human lives ungoverned by society. Duration 
and change are admitted within the overall scheme, but are consigned to 
an age of decay that is placed within a timeless frame of repeated epochs. 
Social change is recognised, and even justified, by reference to the 
conditions of a degenerate age, but subordinated to a changeless order. 

In truth, the way in which this constitutes apostasy is not immediately 
apparent, though we infer that the cause of contention was the coupling 
of duration with individuality. Plainly, in response to the ‘lengthy cor- 
respondence’ he acknowledges with Dumont, Pocock is at pains to point 
out that when he speaks of the individual, he is referring to ‘the human 
experience of particularity and uniqueness’ and not to the valorised ‘Indi- 
vidual’ of Western ideology. It remains the case, however, that despite 
the timeless order they supposedly inhabit, the Patidar experience, and 
are forced to acknowledge, the effects of duration and the specificity of 
the individual. The contradiction is built into the ideology and different 
groups arrive at a different balance between the two opposing pulls. The 
Patidar stress history and the individual more than others. Though this is 
not the Western ‘Individual’, nor, on this analysis, can they be entirely 
innocent of any idea of the individual as a potentially autonomous actor 
apart from the group. His existence seems almost required, even justified, 
by the theory of the Kaliyug. 
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A general concer with the tension between individual freedom and 
social constraint certainly comes through clearly in a respectful 
commentary on Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture (Benedict 1934)— 
a commentary written in the spirit of a Leavisite interrogating the author’s 
moral subtext (Pocock 1961b). As is to be expected of one who had 
participated in Leavis’s seminars when The Great Tradition was on the 
point of publication, an acute sensibility to the moral choices and 
dilemmas that confront individuals runs throughout Pocock’s work. In 
Kanbi and Patidar, for example, a discussion of the way in which the 
temptation to ‘spectacular hypergamy’ is contrary to the ideal that 
marriage is with people with whom one is already allied is immediately 
followed by a case history that vividly evokes the moral choices involved 
in one case of it (Pocock 1972: 105-06). Or again, when Pocock writes 
for a student audience about ‘the matrilineal puzzle’, what he really wants 
to convey is the moral complexity of Ashanti life, the perpetual conflict 
of values they have to negotiate, and the delicate balance they must strike 
between the demands of their conjugal families and their lineage kin 
(Pocock 1975c: 54). Issues of this kind seem rather remote from Dumont’s 
central concerns. 

Pocock’s Patidar, moreover, live in a much more ambiguous and 
contradictory ideological world than readers of Homo Hierarchicus might 
expect. As we have just seen, reality (for example, caste mobility) may 
flatly contradict the ideal (an immutable hierarchy). Faith is subverted 
by doubt, villagers react to episodes of divine possession with hesitant 
scepticism and there is a ‘pragmatic adaptation of belief to the exigencies 
of life’ (Pocock 1973: 47, 171). Values are malleable to politico-economic 
and demographic circumstance, and not everybody in the hierarchy is 
equally committed to upholding them. In 1952, Pocock found his 
informants obsessed with obtaining white-collar employment for their 
sons and was astounded to discover that by 1964, they were enthusi- 
astically encouraging them to take up technical jobs in recently opened 
industries. He could never have imagined that they would so readily set 
aside their scruples about performing manual tasks traditionally 
associated with inferior artisan castes (Pocock 1968). In the rural social 
order, all specialist castes face the problem of matching their numbers to 
demand for their services, and Pocock (1962, 1981a) suggests that their 
supernumerary members must always have provided accretions to 
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agricultural and commercial castes that are far bigger, more differentiated 
and easily infiltrated. On the latter, he claims, caste principles work more 
feebly than on castes that are specialised, and those which have a religious 
specialisation are the ‘centre of transmission of caste ideology’ (Pocock 
1962: 95). Nor does everybody happily acquiesce in the hierarchical 
order. The Patidar are generally regarded as ‘rumbustiously opposed to 
any kind of subservience’ (Pocock 1972: 4) and, in tum, are viewed with 
‘teal hatred’ by the Untouchables (Pocock 1973: 23), who are increasingly 
prone to reject their degraded position (Pocock 1972: 50). 

Indeed, it is striking how imperfectly the Charotar Patidar heartland 
conforms to the classic textbook picture of what a local caste system 
should be like. For what Pocock sees as historical reasons (Pocock 
1973: 7-8), the Patidar employ most caste specialists on a casual basis 
and there is no ‘jajmani system’. Neither are there formal village caste 
councils or a dominant caste that intervenes in the disputes of lower 
castes; nor do Patidar recruit their purohits from any particular Brahmin 
caste (Pocock 1972: 27-30). 

While Dumont’s homo hierarchicus lives in a rather consistent world 
which has little room for countervailing ideas of equality (except in so 
far as hierarchy logically entails equality within the hierarchically ranked 
units), Pocock’s Patidar place a positive premium on both sets of values— 
the hierarchy between castes and the notional equality they share with 
all other Patidar, with whom they can, in theory, intermarry and inter- 
dine. In practice, of course, the Patidar are highly differentiated and 
obsessively competitive about relative ranking; and the tension between 
these two things is at the heart of his analysis of their hypergamous mar- 
riage system through which inequalities within the caste are ultimately 
validated (Pocock 1972). While in an earlier article (Pocock 1957b), 
he had taken the view that ‘hierarchy permeates every level of society’, 
and this was also Dumont’s position (Dumont 1957b, 1961), he was now 
forced to introduce a—in our view unsustainable and artificial— 
distinction between ‘status’ and ‘standing’ in order to uphold his claim 
that the Patidar really care about their equality even if they are endlessly 
trying to establish their superiority over each other. That is, he had to 
deny that differences within the caste were of qualitatively the same kind 
as differences between castes. So, the argument was that we must clearly 
distinguish between the status that castes have in relation to each other 
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and which is of a religious nature based on the values of purity, and the 
standing that differentiates them internally and that is largely a product 
of wealth judiciously invested in prestigious marriage alliances. Ergo, at 
the most fundamental level—that is, in terms of religious values—Patidar 
are equals. Unsatisfactory as we consider this ‘solution’,” Pocock was 
clearly convinced of the importance for Patidar life of this tension between 
their theoretical equality and its flagrant contradiction in practice, and 
returned to it again in his subsequent monograph to argue that accusations 
of the evil eye—‘the eye of envy’—occur between caste members who 
are conceptually equal but, in reality, are not (Pocock 1973: Chapter 2). 

The world of the Patidar contains contradictions at several different 
levels—not only between lived experience and the ideal model and 
between conflicting values, but also of a more structural kind. Their 
hypergamous marriage system inexorably results in a surplus of potential 
brides at the top of the ladder (to which female infanticide had been a 
‘solution’ in the past) and a deficit at the bottom (which results in regular 
breaches of caste endogamy and encourages ‘disreputable’ practices like 
the remarriage of widows and the exchange of sisters). The agonistic 
competition for grooms of superior standing drives up dowries to a level 
that ruins many families. The system is therefore unstable and villages 
of roughly equivalent rank periodically form themselves into ‘marriage 
circles’ (ekadas) that pledge to marry their daughters only amongst 
themselves and penalise hypergamous unions. For a number of reasons, 
however, these ekadas also contain the seeds of their own destruction 
and in the long term, break down (Pocock 1954, 1972). 

It is a puzzling fact that although Lévi-Strauss had devoted consider- 
able space in Les Structures Elémentaires de la Parenté (Lévi-Strauss 
1949) to the structural contradictions inherent in such systems, 
Pocock’s work on Patidar hypergamy makes no reference to him, nor to 
Leach’s (1951) Curl Bequest essay that commented directly on Lévi- 
Strauss’s analysis. Nor, incidentally, does he directly refer to the writings 
of either on myth when he comes to analyse the north-south opposition 
in the Book of Genesis (on which Leach had also written) or the narrative 


D Unsatisfactory because we believe that the earlier position that in many contexts 
intra-caste relations are governed by the same principles as relations between castes was 
essentially right. 
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structure of the Bhagavata Purana (Pocock 1975b, 1985b)—even though 
that discussion obliquely evokes Lévi-Strauss in interpreting the text as 
addressing certain fundamental and irresolvable contradictions in 
Vaishnavite theology. Puzzling, in the case of Lévi-Strauss, because his 
admiration of him—‘the leading ethnologist of our time’ (Pocock 1970)}— 
was fulsomely expressed.* Less puzzling in the case of Leach because 
Pocock held him responsible for doing for Lévi-Strauss what Radcliffe- 
Brown had done for Durkheim—anglicise, and thus bastardise, his thought. 

Kanbi and Patidar had other omissions of a more ethnographic kind. 
The first is frankly acknowledged. Despite his obvious sensitivity to the 
way in which ideology must often bow to pecuniary imperatives, and to 
the manifest importance of dowry payments in securing prestigious 
alliances, he had almost no economic data. It was, he explains, too sen- 
sitive to get. But what is perhaps less easy to account for is the minimal 
reference he makes to the importance of East African money in under- 
writing the system and enabling the secession of lineage segments that 
married their daughters well. H.S. Morzis’s (1968) book on Indians in 
Uganda had been disdainfully and doubly dismissed—Pocock published 
exactly the same damning review of it in two different places. Its limited 
value was due to its author’s lack of background on India. It seems ironic 
that when he came to write about Patidar marriage he should more or 
less forget about the background of East Africa. What is also missing is 
politics. In an early paper (Pocock 1957d), we learnt that hypergamous 
marriages and large dowries are partly motivated by the desire for polit- 
ical support. Of this, we hear nothing in the monograph, and the almost 
exclusive impetus is now the obsession with standing. More generally, 
from Pocock’s writings on Charotar, the reader might easily come away 
without realising that the Patidar had historically highly exploitative 
‘patron—client’ ties with other castes, notably the ‘Baraiyas’—Devalas 
(Chaturvedi 2007; Hardiman 1981), who—to the enrichment of the 
Patidar—had been semi-criminalised and disenfranchised by colonial 
land policy; that the area had an important role in anti-colonial peasant 
politics in the 1920s and the 1930s and was an important centre of the 
cooperative movement, and that during Pocock’s period of research, it 


H See also, the Preface to the second edition of Pocock (1961a). 
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had been a centre for an active and occasionally violent campaign for 
the bifurcation of Bombay State and the creation of Gujarat. 

But issues of this order were not central to Pocock’s intellectual 
agenda. So what was his core concem? ‘Personal anthropology’, we sug- 
gest, and the pedagogical programme that went with it. Anthropology is 
amoral enquiry into the reasons for holding the values we hold, conducted 
by confronting these with the values of others and making them conscious 
and the subject of scrutiny. In one of his last major publications on ‘The 
Ethnography of Morals’ (Pocock 1986), Pocock complained that 
anthropologists had largely ignored moral reasoning as an object of study, 
streased the unlikelihood of a complete consensus on moral ends in any 
culture, drew repeated parallels between the moral worlds of Westemers 
and other cultures and concluded that the ultimate objective is to reflect 
on ourselves. As Leavis said of great literature, the point of coming to 
terms with ethnography is to ‘discover what at bottom we really believe’. 
The starting point must be our own a priori assumptions (there is no 
other place to begin) and that means that Indian or Japanese anthropology 
can’t be quite the same as British or French versions of the subject. 
Anthropology is not something to be learned as a finished product. 
If it is, it will in most parts of the world be a Westem import. Indian 
sociologists should set out from their own questions and from their own 
consciousness of themselves, and use the distinctive understandings 
they derive from their backgrounds to engage with colleagues elsewhere 
(Preface to revised edition of 1961a). ‘Anthropology cannot possibly 
justify itself as the new humanism if it goes the same way as the T-shirt 
and the Coca-Cola bottle’ (Pocock 1994b: 28). 

When Srinivas’s (1976) Remembered Village was published, Pocock 
reviewed it for the Times Literary Supplement,” and later, elaborated on 
his judgement of it in the Contributions symposium on the book. He 
rated it ‘a failure’. It was written in ‘sociologese’ that sometimes de- 
scended into cliché; but its main shortcoming was a lack of introspection, 
its failure to take account of the writer’s own social positioning. The 
authorial voice was that of a British academic when, in fact, Srinivas’s 
grandfather’s village, which he had visited as a child, was just three miles 
away from Rampura. It was a missed opportunity. Srinivas’s injured 


5 Times Literary Supplement, 2 September 1977. 
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response was a letter™ to the editor protesting at Pocock’s ‘offensive and 
nitpicking’ review. For Pocock, the student of literature, it was hardly 
nitpicking to complain about the quality of the prose. More importantly, 
Srinivas had failed to grasp, or more probably refused to engage with, 
his central objection—that the loss of his field notes had provided him 
with the opportunity to write a genuinely self-reflexive personal account 
that started from his own particular background and worldview, and he 
had ducked the challenge. 

With its stress on reflexivity, Pocock’s ‘personal anthropology’ clearly 
shares common ground with post-modemist approaches to the subject; 
and there is much else in his general orientation to the subject that is 
congenial to their position: the distance he maintained from Dumont’s 
‘grand narrative-style’ theory; his interest in the way in which texts are 
constructed; and his sense of the contradictory complexity of social life. 
It is interesting, then, that right at the end of his career, he went out of his 
way to distance himself from writers like Clifford and Marcus (1986), 
Geertz (1988) and Rosaldo (1986)—no doubt partly out of extreme irrita- 
tion at the way they had written about Evans-Pritchard (Pocock 1988). 
Personal anthropology, he wanted to emphasise, was in a quite different 
vein in that it worked by recovering implicit assumptions from the 
ethnographic texts and not from biography or ‘unwarranted surmises’ 
about the author. But above all, what Pocock regarded as irresponsible 
in that genre of writing was its failure to make any serious attempt to 
evaluate the product—the actual quality of the ethnography. 

Already in one of his Contributions articles (Pocock 1961b: 73), he 
had observed that ‘it is the Indian understanding of India which is the 
final goal’. In later publications, it became clear that this understanding 
would inevitably be different from a British, an American or a French 
one, and the way the subject would progress would be by putting these 
understandings into dialogue with one another. The idea that there would 
ever be ‘a sociology of India’ was just a chimera, and a thoroughly 
undesirable one at that. In spirit, that is surely quite different from 
Dumont, for whom—ike India itself—the sociology of India ‘is one’? 
And for whom, for the time being at least, that sociology could safely be 
regarded as his own. 


Z Times Literary Supplement, 11 November 1977. 
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David Pocock’s previously unpublished Inaugural Lecture on ‘The point of death’ marked 
his promotion to a Personal Chair at the University of Sussex and was delivered on 
3rd May 1977. Pocock generously gave Parry a copy of his text while the latter was writing 
xp material on death in Barfares, and as far as we know, this is the only hard copy that 
has survived (though an audio recording of the lecture itself is listed in the Sussex University 
Library catalogue). It was written for verbal presentation and, at points, has a somewhat 
elliptical quality (though that is also true of much that Pocock published) The main text 
has been edited as lightly as possible and only with a view to occasionally clarifying its 
meaning. The comments and references in the footnotes have all been added by us. We are 
grateful to David Pocock’s executors, Paul and Susan Yates, for permission to include hus 
lecture alongside our own appreciation of him. 

The justification for doing so is tts enduring interest—both as a still highly suggestive 
contribution to the comparative study of mortuary practices and of ideas about death, 
and as an historical document that evokes a number of Pocock's intellectual preoccupations 
and something of his intellectual style. As our own contribution to this issue of the journal 
has suggested, death was a topic on which he had long reflected: and here, he addresses 
it with characteristic erudition and an impressively catholic range of reference to literary 
and historical sources. But the resonances with his other writings go much further than 
that. These include: his continuing concern with the way in which uncontrollable biological 
occurrences and the effects of duration are subordinated to society (showing here that 
‘the point of death is not the point of death’); and his related concern with the way n 
which unrepeatable historical events that unfold in linear time are accommodated to a 
theory of endlessly repeated cyclical time. Thus, the classical Hindu theory of the kaltyug 
is invoked to argue that the ‘good death’ of the householder is not really so ‘good’ after 
all. It is merely a kind of ersatz kaliyug version of the ideal, which supposes that by the 
time of his death, the householder will have taken sanyas. This fudge, Pocock intriguingty 
suggests, ls associated with the fuzziness and contradictoriness of the eschatology. And 
that's another of his recurring themes—the vague and tentative nature of religious belief. 
But perhaps, the most onportant message of his lecture has to do with the contrast it sets 
up between the ‘traditional complex’, with which the first part of the article is concerned 
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and for which Hindu India stands, and the ‘modern complex’ exemplified by the 
contemporary and significantly seculanised West, where the values of individualism are 
associated with ‘a maximal demal of death'—and indeed, of society itself. The contrast 
looks, on the face of it, highly Dsamontian; but on closer reading, it ls distinctly ambiguous. 
Though the ‘imperative insistence’ of Christian doctrine on the survival of the individual 
soul prechades the assimilation of the individual personality into a general category in a 
way that no other culture has done, and though the individwal’s death is represented as 
being as unique as his birth and subsequent lfe, elements of the ‘traditional complex’ 
nevertheless persist. Rumours about mixing up, bones and ashes in the crematorium recw, 
the standardised depersonalised coffin comes to stand for the deceased and Lily Pmcus’s 
advocacy of a renewed intimacy with death and the dying is welcomed as a modern 
transformation of the older complex. It ıs the open-endedness and his sense of the complex 
ambiguity of social and intellectual life that makes Pocock both so frustratingly elusive 
and so attractive as a thinker. 


Editorial nots by Jonathan Parry and Edward Simpson 


An earlier generation of anthropologists would have described the 
modem professorial inaugural lecture as a scuamorph, that is, to say 
something which having had once a function now survives only as 
convention with, at best, decorative value. This is particularly so in a 
university where the departments over which a regius professor once 
ruled have very properly been subordinated to interdisciplinary schools: 
a mode of organisation represented by our coat of arms that has, for its 
supporters, two pelicans, which in heraldic lore feed their young from 
their own life’s blood. 

I nevertheless hope to inaugurate something this evening—I can do no 
more than that—that is the closer investigation of one of the facts of life. 

About a dozen years ago, two discussions were generously reflected 
in the serious press, discussions which involved members of the legal 
profession and academic lawyers, doctors and surgeons, assorted clergy, 
philosophers, and professing rationalists and humanists. The two topics 
were abortion and transplant surgery, and the discussions centred 
respectively on the practical questions: at what point has a human life 
begun such that we can say abortion would be murder; and at what point 
we say that a human life has ended so that vital organs can rapidly be 
removed to prolong another’s life. Neither discussion was concluded 
and both constituted an interesting collision between the view that such 
matters are exclusively in the province of medical science and the view 
that we were faced here with a moral, or some preferred to pat it, a social 
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problem. The discussions came up in a course which I was teaching at 
the time, and we paused in admiration to wonder whether a community 
which could not make up its mind as to when life begins and when it 
ends could have very clear notions about what goes on between. 

The definition of the moment of death did not become a problem 
suddenly and as a consequence of the successes of transplant surgery. 
Developments in medical science after the late war had made it possible 
to prolong life or defer death in certain circumstances to such an extent 
that even the late Pope Pius XII, never rash in his accommodation to 
change, gave as early as 1957, cautious, if ambiguous, approval to the 
notion that there was not always an obligation to prolong a human 
existence. 

Interestingly, the problem seems to emerge as early as 1836 when a 
Dr Ryan offered a distinction between somatic and molecular death, the 
latter being the onset of putrefaction, which up to that time had been 
regarded as the only incontrovertible definition—in both senses. Surely, 
this new uncertainty is reflected in Edgar Allan Poe’s popular stories of 
premature burial (he died in 1849), the provision made in the mortuary 
at Frankfurt for bells to be connected by cords to the fingers of the dead 
and the increased concern expressed in wills that death should be 
ascertained before burial—a concern which led to the foundation of the 
Association for the Prevention of Premature Burial in London in 1896. 

The history of the beliefs and practices surrounding death in this 
country would interweave changes in religious doctrine and popular 
belief, the developments in medical and forensic science, several branches 
of law, the growth of towns and cities, the decline of the extended family 
and in our own time, the increased mobility of population. My con- 
tribution to this vast enterprise is the examination of some aspects of 
current mortuary practice in the light of such evidence as anthropology 
provides, and in order to understand current practice, I shall try to 
Teconstruct, in part, the history of its development. My discussion of 
both practice and history will be controlled by an abstraction which 
I shall call the traditional complex of death, and the justification of that 
abstraction constitutes the first part of this lecture. 

The complete enterprise is summed up in the ambiguity of my title: 
I suggest that for the majority of mankind, death is not essentially 
something which, at a moment somehow-to-be-defined, effects a signifi- 
cant biochemical change ih an individual but rather just one mode of the 
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perpetually self-defining social process: more simply, it is society in all 
its aspects which suffers the death, not the person, and in short, the point 
of death is not the point of death. 

I will lead out from the material provided by India, not least because 
by virtue of the sustained antiquity and complexity of this civilisation it 
is hard to think of any human experiment which has not been tried there, 
and subjected to philosophical examination. 

I shall consider first the matter of dying and the disposal of the corpse, 
next the effects upon the living, then the beliefs about after-death and 
finally, the significance of a contradiction in Hindu eschatology. 

As regards dying, there is, first, a distinction between the good and 
the bad death. The good death takes place at home and amongst kin, 
and is followed by the appropriate rites; the bad death occurs abroad and 
amongst strangers. The good death also follows a fulfilled life and occurs 
for a man when he has seen his children married; and for a woman, when 
she has seen this and dies before her husband. It is a common folk belief 
that the spirits of those who have died with envy bom of unfulfilment, 
and those whose funerary rites have not been adequately performed, 
remain to work physical and spiritual harm on the living. 

This gross qualitative distinction between the good and the bad death 
is associated with a subtler gradation in the quality of death. At the 
extreme, a stillbom baby, but also an infant, is simply a body to be 
disposed of; it is not cremated as people are but buried much as a dead 
animal is buried. The same holds for members of the lowest castes, the 
Untouchables. Both these facts point to the notion of the hierarchy of 
being which is not peculiar to Hindu society but which has probably 
achieved its most elaborate form there. In the simplest terms, the idea is 
that within a common humanity, the orders of society are the orders of 
significant and valued life, and the same principle operates within these 
orders. Thus, an infant may have had life but it has not lived; it has not 
progressed through the sacramental stages, notably of initiation and 
marriage, which confer social personality. Because it has not lived in 
this sense, its death is not a significant social event: it has not lived, it 
does not die—it came and it went. 

I can best illustrate this principle of social life and death from the 
provisions made in the classical texts for the presumption of death, and 
for the eventuality that the presumption is made in error. After a stipulated 
period, it is proper to assume that someone who has gone away and not 
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been heard of may be presumed dead. In these circumstances, rites are 
performed over a drawing on the ground, or over an effigy of some sort 
which is treated as dying, and then a dead person is treated through to 
cremation and disposal of the ashes. Should such a person in fact return, 
he has existence, certainly, but his social life has been concluded. Not 
only his property but his social persona has been dispersed amongst the 
living—his rights and duties. According to our texts, he can only regain 
his proper place by going through a symbolic emergence from the womb 
followed by all the sacraments, until, sacramentally, he has reached the 
stage appropriate to his physical age. 

The idea that there are those who are physically alive but socially 
dead leads us to an unavoidable complexity of the material: there are 
those who voluntarily die a social death and these are the sanyasi, the 
ascetics. According to the texts, always, and in some religious orders 
actually, a man (rarely a woman) who proposes to embark on the ascetic 
stage of life must perform his own funeral rites and thereafter, he is as 
dead to his kin and to his caste fellows; his sole preoccupation now is the 
search for liberation from the world of maya—illusion, as represented 
by social ties but above all, by the notions of me and mine—the major 
obstacle to liberation. 

I said, ‘a man who proposes to embark on the ascetic stage of life’. 
According to Hindu theory, the progression of a truly human existence— 
ideally that of the Brahmin but by extension, all males of the superior 
castes—matures through four stages: first is the stage of the celibate 
student; next, the stage of the married householder, third, the stage 
of loosening material preoccupations; and fourth, the ascetic stage of 
renunciation. 

So much for the theory. In fact, all the evidence suggests that this 
theory is not the chart for the normal human life span that it appears to 
be. It embodies rather ideas about death and time and broadly theological 
notions about the quality and inadequacy of mundane existence. We do 
find and can observe a more or less formal recognition of the first three 
stages, but although the ascetic stage preserves its name, it is a condition 
of life which can and has been entered by men at any age, and indeed, it 
is embarked upon by young men for the most part. And on the other 
hand, it is rare, not unknown, but rare for someone who has married, 
raised children and fully involved himself in the material world to go 
through the formal act of renunciation and become an ascetic. It is not 
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uncommon to meet old men who have largely abandoned the management 
of the family to their sons and devoted themselves to piety, but this is the 
third stage—it is not renunciation. 

The final ascetic stage of all human existence has been usurped then 
by ambitious souls and has evolved as a separate institution with initiation, 
rules, differing orders, distinctive dress and the like; nevertheless, it 
remains true that for the man living in the world there are still, in principle, 
four stages and not three. He does not, so to speak, recognise the 
usurpation by excising the fourth stage from the scale by which his own 
maturation is measured. There is then a sense in which the death of the 
ordinary man is conceptually premature. He may die a good death after 
a full life but he does not die the best death because he has not evolved 
through the full four stages of a human existence. 

I shall return to this in a moment. Just now let us look at this ‘best’ 
death, the death of the ascetic. As we have seen, he has already died to 
the world, but this related only to the death of his sense of ‘mine’, of 
involvement and of possession; he still has his sense of ‘me’ and is now 
dedicated to the elimination of just that. Typically, his ending coincides 
with the final transcendence of that sense of individuality and separation, 
so that his soul, the real self, becomes one with the divine object of its 
contemplation. This is the final stage of samadhi, deep meditation, during 
which death, as we should say, occurs. However, this physical death has 
no more conceptual significance than-has the physical life of a newbom 
child. The body of the ascetic is put into the ground in the posture of 
meditation and whether this takes place before or after the physical death 
is not always a matter of great consequence. 

I turn now to the time of dying, the disposal and the effect upon the 
living. The good death, in the relative sense that we now take it, does not 
come unexpected. Its full elaboration included leave taking, confession 
and reparation, acts of pious generosity and the like. At the least, when 
the person is seen to near death, be or she is removed from the bed and 
placed on sanctified ground where they will proceed to die. The body is 
then shaved, washed and dressed, by immediate kin, appropriately to its 
status, and it is cremated within twenty-four hours on an open pyre in 
the presence on kin and caste fellows. In the last stage of the cremation, 
a kinsman will smash the skull of the corpse to ensure maximum inciner- 
ation. If the cremation is efficient, all that will be left are calcined bones 
which are collected, again by a kinsman. It is his duty, at some convenient 
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time, to throw those remains into the Ganges, and in this context, Ganges 
means any river because all are types of the sacred Ganges. 

A death immediately affects the living kinsmen who in their varying 
degrees of kinship are identified with the dead person and required to 
observe certain distances from people and objects; the men must shave 
and all must bathe on receipt of the news of the death. Because they 
must bathe immediately when they hear the news, wearing whatever 
clothes they happen to be wearing at the time, the modern practice is to 
mark envelopes carrying the news by post so that the recipients can defer 
opening them until a convenient time. This segregation of kin continues 
for a limited number of days during which the spirit of the dead person is 
assimilated into the category of the ancestors. It moves from preta to 
pitu. Folk belief—with support from some texts—maintains that until 
the post-mortem rites are concluded in this way, the spirit lingers 
eround the household and is a potential source of harm to the living. 

Those of you who know that a major doctrine of Hindu eschatology 
is that the souls of the unliberated are reincarnated may be puzzled by 
this reference to the spirit and to the ancestors. The fact is that there is a 
major and significant contradiction in Hindu eschatology between the 
belief in reincarnation, according to which the non-personal soul takes 
Up its being in some other life form, and the belief that the person survives 
in some way, either as an ancestor, merged with all the ancestors, or as a 
soul suffering in hell or enjoying itself in heaven. 

There are all sorts of adjustments between the two theories, such as 
the view that the pains of hell or the joys of heaven are temporary and 
are followed by a suitable reincarnation. However, the formal making of 
offerings and the performance of sacrifices for the ancestors is fully 
elaborated in Brahminic texts, widely observed, and even enshrined in 
Hindu family law governing the devolution of property. Moreover, Hindu 
philosophers have wrestled with this contradiction for centuries without 
eliminating it, so that one asks oneself whether perhaps it is not a 
necessary contradiction. ~ 

I return now to the perception that the good death is only relatively 
good. The ordinary person dies that relatively good death as a result of 
having matured a full social personality which is defined by the whole 
set of his human and material relations. Ideally, having achieved this, he 
should then begin to reverse the process by the ascetic renunciation of 
these relations—these kin, these things of mine—to a point ultimately at 
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which even the sense of me is recognised as an illusion. At this stage, the 
body with its sensations and needs participates in the world of illusion 
and conceptually, no moment of death is recognised. 

Looked at in the whole complex of death, then, the ordinary good 
death is in a sense extraordinary in its prematurity. 

Such a view of the matter can be easily reconciled with the law of 
karma and the requirement that the imperfect soul be reborn. It is con- 
sistent with Hindu theories of time, according to which the age in which 
men live is the last in a cycle characterised by progressive deterioration 
of the moral and material universe. I am suggesting that it also helps us 
to understand the systematic maintenance of the eschatological 
contradiction. The rites which transmute preta spirit into pitu ancestor, 
and the associated beliefs about individual survival in some form, may 
be understood as the eschatological expression that ultimately the good 
death is a bad one, ordinary death extraordinary and the natural conclusion 
of life also an accident of the evil times. 

That concludes my very summary sketch of the Hindu complex of 
death and I now go on to elaborate what I call the traditional complex 
of death. Let me start by saying that I do not think that my colleagues 
who have worked in other areas will have failed to recognise in their 
own experience the various elements of Hindu practice and belief. The 
emphasis and, of course, the idiom varies, but there is a familial like- 
ness between the reactions to this universal event in small-scale societies 
where kinship is strong, technological change slow or limited and in 
which the recognition of lineal duration is subordinate to conceptions of 
cyclical time. 

Let me then abstract and present the constituents of the traditional 
complex. First, we have a notion that the quality of a death can vary and 
there is a, more or less, well-defined notion of the good as opposed to 
the bad death—whether this good death takes place in battle, in the 
homestead or in bed. With this is related the varying quality and 
significance of death according to social status; the idea that some people 
have more significant life than others—adults more than children, men 
more than women, chiefs more than commoners, priests more than laity— 
and therefore, their deaths have, according to degree, greater consequence 
for the living. A corollary of this, whether it receives emphasis or not, is 
the distinction between biophysical and social death. In fact, we are 
sufficiently acquainted with the living dead whose deaths have been 
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prematurely presumed and, though they are more rare, with those whose 
social life is dependent upon their physical death. There has been 
controversy about this incidentally and I would like to record the verbal 
evidence of the anthropologist Francis Deng, a Dinka of the southern 
Sudan.’ He remembers as a child watching his grandfather, a spear priest, 
being buried live, and he particularly recalled how the old man criticised 
the clumsiness of those who were pushing in the earth around him. The 
last words that Francis heard were: ‘Look out for my eyes’. Next, we 
have the identification of the varying categories of surviving kin with 
the dead person, which requires them to be segregated in some way from 
normal life. This is a social ruling which has nothing to do with presence 
or absence of grief. 

This separation of the kin is, more or less, precisely associated with a 
transmutation of the potentially dangerous personal spirit to a homo- 
geneous category. Often, as in the Hindu instance, this is also expressed 
symbolically in the transformation from dead person to anonymous dead 
object or corpse. This transmutation of the individual person who has 
died into a socially recognised thing which is a token of that person but 
also indistinguishable from other similar tokens, seems to me to be the 
ritual complement of the belief that the individual personality fades into 
or is formally assimilated in the category of nameless dead—the ancestors, 
the blessed and the like. The conversion of the dead person into social 
object—calcined bone, skull or skeletal part, corpse—decorated, mum- 
mnified, stuffed, shrouded or coffined—seems to me to be an essential 
element. I suggest to my colleagues that we can adjust Robert Hestz’s 
(1907) theory of second mortuary rites in this way and give it a wider 
validity than it could claim in the form in which he presented it. 

Next, I would suggest that the formal contradiction in Hindu 
eschatology and the vagueness of popular eschatology is typical. It is, of 
course, understandable when the dead are assimilated to a category, but 
‘even where this is not conceptually represented, it is surprising how 
relatively little man’s creative imagination, which exercises itself so freely 
on other topics, seems concerned with the after-life. The spirit of the 
Navaho death chant is typical: here the soul of the dead man is warmed 


! Pocock’s memory of Deng’s verbal account is not perhaps entirely accurate, In Deng’s 
published version, this incident involved his great-grandfather, and he had been told about 
it rather than seen it himself (Deng 1972). 
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that it will travel a road and meet an old woman who will offer it food. 
Before eating, it should exact certain promises on behalf of the living 
because once it has eaten, it will sleep, the old woman will crack open its 
skull and eat its brain, and it will forget the living forever. The common 
attitude is that the personality of the dead must ultimately be eliminated, 
cancelled or driven away. Typically, it should lose its individuality in 
some general category of the departed which as a collectivity may be 
honoured, or prayed to or worshipped. 

Finally, we note that the accidental nature of death in general, or as 
manifest in particular deaths, not absent in the Hindu complex, receives 
in many societies, a greater emphasis. So, many myths of origin tell 
us that death was not part of the original scheme of things but came as 
the result of some petty error or oversight, sometimes associated with 
greed and disobedience. As regards particular deaths, it is not uncommon 
to find that they are attributed to spiritual intervention or sorcery; and 
even when death occurs in old age, some token gesture of seeking out 
the cause and where relevant, avenging the dead must be made. To 
conclude this section, let us also note that although death seems 
universally regarded as bad, it is not commonly regarded as repulsive, 
such that the corpse alone is an object of fear or disgust. Some of you 
may have seen a remarkable film made in New Guinea by Japanese 
ethnographers which showed the corpse of a young woman being drained, 
decorated and partly mummified in public over a period of some days; 
and then seen a kinsman take the corpse’s arms round his neck to carry it 
piggy-back to its seat on the hill above the village. ; 

In this final section, I turn to consider the handling of death in our 
society in the light of the traditional complex. Here, I am talking about a 
complex of death which it seems is emerging and I shall be talking about 
an abstraction, a peculiarly dangerous thing to do when we speak of 
complex modern society. I shall not be concerned with modem religious 
complexes—Hindu, Jewish, Christian and Muslim—all of which operate 
in Britain today. I am making the assumption that death in our society 
is, for the majority, a secular event which for the living and the dead 
does not occur in any well-defined body of denominational belief and 
practice. I have also to admit to scanty evidence: detailed histories or 
contemporary accounts are rare. Nevertheless, I think the topic so 
important that it is worth making an exploratory investigation if only to 
provoke systematic investigation. 
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First, as regards the quality of death—good death, bad death and death 
in relation to social status. From at least the Middle Ages and with only 
diminished force into the 19th century, there has been a notion of the 
good death. In its fullest expression, this was a death prepared for both 
sacramentally and materially—a death which prepared the soul and made 
proper testamentary disposition of worldly goods. It was a death which 
occurred in one’s own bed and was preceded by leave taking. We should, 
however, not romanticise pre-mortem rites in our own society or else- 
where: in Anglo-Saxon Britain and in the Middle Ages, the administration 
of the last rites was popularly believed to be a death sentence, such that 
those who recovered after the viaticum were thought to be permanently 
subject to certain dietary restrictions, and expected to avoid sexual 
intercourse—a vague reflection perhaps of the living dead in other 
societies. Sudden death was certainly regarded as undesirable, as the 
Litany for Good Friday still reminds us, and the idea of the bad death 
included death by one’s own hand, death in anger or drunkenness or in 
any condition which precluded a recollected mind. 

By contrast, as we shall see, both the typical circumstances of death 
and the evaluation of it reverse the tradition in many respects. Professor 
Hinton, in his book on dying, reports studies made in this country, and in 
America, which indicate that the desire to die at home is strong but both 
the nature of medical treatment and the break up of the residential family 
unit frequently make it a vain hope (Hinton 1972). Peter Townsend (1957) 
in his study, The Family Life of Old People, refines this by suggesting 
that the parent—daughter relationship is stronger than the parent-son 
relationship in this matter, and that the parents of daughters are more 
likely to achieve this particular aspect of the good death. 

It is possible that the prolongation of the period of dying and its 
circumstances, combined with the decline in religious belief, have 
reversed the evaluation of sudden death. Although the evidence is casual 
and diffuse, the occurrence of a sudden and unexpected death, precluding 
anticipation or suffering, is popularly represented as-‘a nice way to go’. 
Here, we note that death is seen as exclusively the affair of the individual, 
which is, I think, distinctive: the death is said to be ‘good’ for the 
individual despite the fact that it is a very bad death for the bereaved. 

There is fragmentary evidence that the significance of death 
traditionally varied in our society according to the status of the dead. 
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The obvious examples of extremes are the unbaptised infant buried with- 
out rites in unconsecrated ground on the one hand, and on the other, 
deaths of royalty and nobility which were, into the 19th century and 
beyond, state events. Gorer’s earliest memory, for example, was the 
formal mourning wor by the public on the death of Edward VII (Gorer 
1965). He tells us that his own mother agreed to wear only half-mourning 
grey or purple in the house but felt obliged to wear full mourning in 
public for the full period. At least from the 17th century onwards, it was 
considered proper for the funeral to amount to a public statement of the 
political and economic condition, more generally the honour, of the family 
and the deceased. 

Evelyn notes in his diary how many families ‘sent their coaches’ to 
the funeral of his daughter.” By the 19th century, the amount and quality 
of the material for mourning clothes distributed by the bereaved family, 
together with the splendour of the funeral cortege, had become a means 
of asserting or claiming status for the family rather than registering that 
of the dead. In the 19208, B.S. Puckle records the case of a woman living 
in one of the best parts of a well-known London suburb who proposed a 
plain elm coffin fof hét recently dead father. ‘Elm’, said the horrified 
undertaker, ‘but you can’t have affthing but polished oak in a road like 
this’ (Puckle 1926: 66). At the same time, he records a contemporary 
case of a young servant girl in a rural area who was obliged to wear full 
mouming as a proof that her marriage was proper. 

It seems reasonable to say that variation in the significance of death 
has all but vanished in our society, although we note in the margin a 
modem phenomenon: the increase in Memorial Meetings, or Services 
held for people of public note, whether the preceding disposition of the 
corpse has been private or public. 

As regards the distinction between social and biophysical death, it 
would, at first sight, seem absurd to suggest that any such notion survives, 
if indeed it ever existed. However, I note the interesting semantic analysis 
of the terms ‘death’ and ‘dying’ by David Sudnow in his comparative 
study of death in private and public hospitals in the United States (Sudnow 
1967). Here he suggests that the extent to which we can speak of a 


2 John Evelyn (1620-1706) was a writer, diarist and gardener. He was bom in Lowes 
to where Pocock moved when he took up his post at the Untversity of Sussex. Like Pocock, 
he was an ‘Oxford man’. 
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biophysical event at all it can only refer to the recognised state of mole- 
cular death. The category ‘dying’, in which strictly we already are, is 
one into which we are placed at a certain stage in our lives, not as a 
result of pain or even a diagnosed disease, but as the result of an inability 
to cure an inability which research is directed to overcome. The one 
thing we do not die of is death; death by natural causes is a post-mortem 

On another tack, following once more Townsend’s study of old people, 
we must observe that there is something of a distinction between social 
and physical life in our society which may have bearing on our reaction 
to death. Our maturation as socially valued people is not a series of 
ascending steps from non-being or negligible being to fullness of being 
which culminates in death. It is rather a trajectory which passes its peak 
and. goes into a decline. This trajectory may be concealed for a minority 
by the fact that it is composed of several pathways, but on average, few 
people are likely to have more than two careers. What I am thinking of 
here is the way in which in our society people are regarded as ‘finished’ 
in relation to specific activities. The association football player who is 
still playing professionally in his thirties is old, the politician who 
achieves high office in his late thirties is young. My enquiries among 
colleagues suggest that it is possible to define similar peaks in the various 
academic disciplines past which originality or creativity may not be 
expected. The commitment to social change and technological and intel- 
lectual advance guarantees human obsolescence and it is significant that 
a common phrase amongst the proponents of euthanasia is ‘useful’ life. 
This only expresses brutally the inevitable fact that in the last years of 
their trajectory, very few can expect to have a socially valued life, 
according to the secular estimation of value. 

As regards mourning, by which I shall mean the strict identification 
of certain categories of kin, the change seems to have been rapid and 
marked. I am doubtful about this and would prefer to examine, but not 
here in detail, the possibility that the high pomp of funerary rites 
associated with the 19th century was a rapid and temporary vulgarisation 
by the middle classes—initially—of the patterns of the nobility. The 
careful discrimination of degrees of kinship cannot exist dissociated from 
the institution of marriage as alliance, and from notions about property; 
historically, these could have been the concern of a very small minority 
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of the population. From another point of view, Christian eschatology 
precluded the identification of kin with a temporary condition of the 
departed soul and introduced a distinctive feature in post-mortem 
observances. This was the making of material provision for prayers for 
the dead, the giving of doles in the form of cash and or clothing for that 
purpose. The wearing of dole, or mourning, was thus immediately ex- 
tended beyond the kin group, and early in the 16th century, was an 
expression of the status and wealth of the family rather than evidences of 
a spiritual condition brought about automatically by the fact of a death. 
We do need investigation of the earlier period for evidence of traditional 
mourning in my sense. I have a reference to a mid-16th century dis- 
pensation of the Duke of Somerset from observing dole, which points 
backwards and forwards in this connection. It observes that ‘private men 
should reserve their private sorrows to their own houses’ and that ‘the 
observation of the time of outward mourning and wearing of dole was 
far shortened and omitted even amongst meani persons from what it was 
wonted to be’? 

With this proviso, it is however true that the etiquette and social support 
for bereavement has all but vanished in contemporary society. Whether 
one should visit the bereaved or not, and if so, when; whether one should 
invite them or not and when; whether one should refer to the death or 
scrupulously avoid any morbid reference whatsoever, have become 
matters for embarrassment. I hope the need for brevity does not lead me 
into caricature when I suggest that the often beard statement, ‘He, she or 
they are taking it very well’, expresses more than anything else a relief 
that the bereaved are making the minimal demand for social recognition 
of their condition. It is the decline of the social recognition of grief which 
is the distinctive modern fact, rather than the decline in the forms of 
mourning, and I shall return to this briefly in my conclusion. 

The manner in which we dispose of the dead and the rapid change 
which has occurred in this particular in less than a hundred years are 
more casily traceable and some consideration of this gives us our best 
view of the modem complex. 

First, that intimate handling of the dead body by close kin in which 
they physically experience what their minds will take time to absorb— 
the fact that this person is now dead—has increasingly become a 


? This is taken from Puckle (1926: 59). 
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professional specialisation. Scanty evidence suggests that at least in 
towns in the 19th century, certain women were specialists in laying out 
the dead, although it is not clear whether they always performed the 
office or supervised it. However, D.H. Lawrence’s story, Odour of 
Chrysanthemums, for example, suggests that for the mass of the 
population, the technique of laying out a corpse was just one of the skills 
which a woman would learn. Incidentally, we do not know the circum- 
stances in which this came to be regarded as ‘women’s work’. = 

It is only in our time that the undertaker, or funeral director as he 
prefers to be known, has taken over from the moment of death onwards. 
The history of this development has yet to be traced: the first usage of 
the word undertaker in its modern sense was at the end of the 17th century 
when undertakers were simply those who accepted a contract from the 
parish to bury paupers and those without kin. Earlier, the guilds and 
later, the friendly societies and the various Burial Acts from 1852 onwards 
have played their part in the complete professional takeover of what our 
law calls the ‘mediate disposal’ of the body. 

The first step is the preparation of the corpse and here my reading, 
enquiries and observations suggest a small but significant departure from 
past practice in this country and the traditional complex. Whereas 
traditionally the laying out culminates in the transformation of a dead 
body into the corpse, recognisable according to our custom by the 
bandaged jaw and shroud, the minimal modern technique, whether 
performed by hospital staff or by the undertaker in the home or in his 
mortuary, aims at the appearance of natural sleep: this aim is unaffected 
by the fact that the corpse may then be immediately placed in a closed 
coffin and not exposed to view. This is true even when the law or circum- 
stances require temporary embalming. I stress this because, without 
entering into details of technique, the popular reports of Waugh (1948) 
and Mitford (1963) are sometimes represented as referring to peculiar 
American customs, when, at most, they describe an exaggeration of our 
standard practice. Embalming, that is, some form of temporary 
preservation, is common where any delay in disposal is inevitable. The 
second stage of mediate disposal is the coffining of the prepared corpse. 
Here we observe a process which seems to have for its effect the reverse 
of that achieved by the first stage. The individuality of the dead person 
preserved by the appearance of sleep is now negated by being placed in 
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a box which, despite all variations, is socially defined and recognised 
as a coffin. This now general custom has taken time to develop. 

The early church disapproved of coffins on the grounds that they 
encouraged superstitions about rapid resurrection of the body. In the 
16th century, we know that the practice of ‘chesting’, as it was called, 
was subject to a fine. In the 17th century, the various amending statutes 
to the Burial in Woollen Act, notably those of 1678 and 1680, which 
required a relative to swear an affidavit that a woollen shroud had been 
used, suggest that coffins were increasingly used; the fact that the nature 
of the shroud was sometimes concealed by only flowers of hay shows at 
the same time that coffining was not the universal practice. Coffins were, 
of course, used much earlier by the nobility, whose bodies lay in state. 
And it is interesting to learn how noisome such events frequently were. 

Despite, however, the contradiction, there appears to be a relation 
between the common use of coffins and the continuity of the dead person 
(as opposed to corpse) within it. The passage in Pope’s letter to Lord 
Cobham which refers to the Burial in Woollen Act is well known: 


Odious! in woollen! ’twould a saint provoke, 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke; 

No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face. 
One would not, sure! be frightful when one’s dead; 
And, Betty, give the cheeks a little red. 


Boase in Death and the Middle Ages illustrates the same point by an 
18th century monument in Westminster Abbey where the figure of the 
husband supports his dying wife and repels a skeleton rising from a vault 
(Boase 1972). In the 19th century, and I am told in the early decades of 
the 20th, to be buried in evening dress was de rigueur, and women laid 
aside their chosen burial garments. In our time, the notion of being buried 
or cremated properly dressed still survives; and even when a shroud is 
preferred, those supplied by the trade simulate the dress of the living. 
I come now to the final disposal of the corpse and limit myself to the 
practice of cremation on the assumption that this is becoming the general 
mode when religious regulations permit. That one can make this 
assumption is remarkable given the brief history of cremation in this 
country. The Cremation Society was founded in 1874, the first 
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crematorium—coke fired—was built at Working in 1878 under the 
supervision of its designer, Gorini (interestingly, the first three pioneers 
in this field were all Italian), but the first legal and public cremation only 
took place in 1885, following a court decision in the previous year; and 
we should note that less than a hundred years ago, it was sometimes 
necessary to have police protection when a cremation was performed. 
The rapid change in public sentiment is reflected in the passing of the 
1902 Cremation Act which empowered local authorities to establish 
crematoria. 

Initially, the ashes or calcined bones (it is not clear) were buried in 
ums under a memorial tablet; next columbaria, where the ums were placed 
in niches, permanently or for a period, were developed—there is a 
splendid columbarium for both coffins and urns in Highgate Cemetery 
in North London. The next stage was the modem Garden of Remembrance 
and in this phase, we observe an interesting development. The ashes are 
strewed (a term preferred by the Anglican Church to scattered) and 
memorial tablets placed on the walls of the garden. As space for such 
memorials became limited, the Book of Remembrance was introduced 
which is daily opened at the appropriate page. 

The strewing of ashes, I would point out, appears to be distinctive 
to this country: it is still forbidden in most European countries but is 
the preferred practice after more than three quarters of cremations in 
Great Britain. 

The indications are that for the majority, witnessing the sliding curtain 
or the sinking platform, which conceals the removal of the coffin directly 
to the furnace, or in modern crematoria the committal chamber, is the 
last social act in relation to the dead. The ashes are usually strewn by a 
cremation attendant, and few executors exercise their right to witness 
the committal to the furnace. 

My enquiries into what the law requires, the customary practices and 
regulations of undertakers and crematoria, the structure of crematoria 
and the process by which the calcined bone fragments are reduced to 
ashes after the cremation, throw into relief the general lack of information 
on these matters which is supplemented by superstitions. These super- 
stitions: that the coffin is used again, that it is sold to furniture makers, 
that the corpses are indiscriminately burned en masse such that it would 
be impossible to identify one set of ashes from another, all have in 
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common the notion that improprieties occur’ which for all that are 
tolerated. Surely, one does not have to argue at length that such stereotypes 
are evidence of the projection of a guilty indifference. If the remains of 
the dead were mingled and this recognised as a symbolic statement 
of the equality of death, as among the Parsees, then, of course, it would 
be a different matter. _ i 

Before turning to our eschatology, let me summarise briefly. By 
contrast with the traditional complex, our secular modern complex in 
both its pre-mortem and immediate post-mortem practice seems directed 
towards the maximal denial of death. The body of the dead person is 
seen by the accident of the occurrence of death—f the professionally 
treated body is seen at all, it is represented as sleeping. The transmutation 
of dead body into corpse, that is, the social object is replaced by coffining, 
and the coffin now takes the place of the corpse as the object of social 
regard. Only last month, I read a newspaper account of the burial of an 
empty coffin in error. The corpse for which it was intended had been 
cremated and the undertaker had not had the heart to inform the relatives 
until after the funeral when the coffin was privately disinterred. In case 
of cremation, this coffin/corpse then slowly disappears from sight—is 
somehow burnt; somehow reduced to ash and somehow scattered. I do 
` not think it is too fanciful to suggest that the vagueness in traditional 
eschatology is here anticipated. This is of the order that after cremation 
some say this and some say that happens to the body. 

Turning now to the after-life, the basic Christian beliefs—resurrection, 
judgement and eternal existence of the individual soul—require a 
developed eschatology. Despite this, the best that the high period of 
Roman dominance could achieve was a compromise scarcely more secure 
than that of the Brahmin philosophers. 

First, there is a confusion over the resurrection of the body to which 
I have referred in passing. Despite occasional ecclesiastical remonstrance, 
folk belief, pious works on the art of dying and above all, sanctioned 
pictorial representation, insisted on a common destiny for body and soul 
so that the deliquescence of the flesh and the skeletal remains are equated 
with the judgement that is to be feared. The skeleton becomes the 
personification of death, the skull the popular memertto mori. The con- 
fusion is exemplified in the 12th century mosaic in which, on the day of 
judgement, wild beasts regurgitate the bite of human bodies they have 
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consumed; we find it in John Donne’s last and famous sermon in 1630;4 
and it continuously plays a part in the development of mortuary sculpture 
into our own times—the Campo Santo of Genoa is a striking example. 
This uncertainty over the future of the body is reflected in a similar 
uncertainty about the soul and its judgement. Does this occur immediately 
after death or at the Day of Judgment? The early liturgies, ecclesiastical 
art and folk belief, basing themselves on parables of Dives and Lazarus, 
held that while the souls of the unrighteous undoubtedly went to Hell, 
the souls of the just reposed in Abraham’s bosom pending the final 
judgment." This notion was at variance with the no less strong belief that 
some souls, saints, had already received their eternal reward, were in 
heaven and could assist the living in a variety of ways. This contradiction 
between particular moments of judgement and one great moment of 
judgement lingered on for centuries. The idea of a purgation after death 
was in the thought of St Augustine as early as the 5th century; it began to 
take form in the teaching of St Bernard in the 12th century, was reinforced 
by St Thomas in the 13th when it began to receive official confirmation 
in the support of Gregory X. The doctrine of purgatory was only fully 
Promulgated in the 15th century at the Council of Florence. The figure 
of Abraham slowly disappeared and provided the model for subsequent 
representation of God, the Father, but as the references to Abraham’s 
bosom in Shakespeare’s earlier plays show, the belief still lingered. 
The decision of the Council of Florence was still only an adjustment 
of the two beliefs: it held that the souls of the dead were assigned to hell, 
purgatory or heaven immediately at death (with the Bemardine proviso 
that purgatory was for the majority); but on the Day of Judgement, a 
clear decision between the damned and the blessed would be made and 
bodies provided with which to suffer or enjoy more exquisitely what had 
hitherto been only spiritually experienced. With the Reformation, this 
compromise was, of course, abandoned and to the best of my knowledge, 
Protestant eschatologists made no attempt to adjudicate. Even Calvin 
skirts round the issue and one can only elicit an ambiguous doctrine 
from his teachings. In popular belief, it would seem that the increasing 
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tendency was to assume some kind of immediate resurrection—with the 
consequence that the Day of Judgment receded almost entirely from 
the pew and from the pulpit. In our own time, speaking of those who 
have no clear religious allegiance, we can safely say that eschatological 
considerations are irrelevant, non-existent or survive in the cartoons of 
the popular press. 

The last step in this comparison is quickly taken, although the result 
is significant. I do not know of any other culture which does not match 
the reduction of the dead body into socially recognisable corpse with a 
similar intellectual operation—the assimilation of individual personality 
into a general category, an assimilation precluded by the imperative 
insistence on the survival of the individual soul. And we should note 
that, to the extent that eschatological beliefs survive, the insistence on 
the continuance of the personality has grown stronger rather than weaker. 
I propose to conclude this lecture with some reflections on this extreme 
individualism. 

We know that ‘...‘tis common; all that live must die passing through 
nature to eternity’.® And yet, we know of no culture in which the event— 
this death—is not regarded as a significant event. All men die but this 
man has not died before. An initial difference between our modern 
complex of death and the traditional one is that whereas the traditional 
complex subsumes the event into the general—it equates this death with 
that and with those that will follow—we seem, over the years, to have 
dismantled the social apparatus that makes this possible. The death of 
this person is as unique as his birth and subsequent destiny and to the 
extent that the emphasis falls there, it is difficult to deal with his death as 
an instance of the general truth. Put it another way: the relation between 
the fact that all men die and the fact that this man has not died before is 
homologous with the relation, within any total thought system, between 
cyclical, repetitive time and linear time manifest in an endless series of 
unrepeatable events—the extreme of the first would deny all individuality, 
the extreme of the other would deny all society; the one is a condition of 
impossible stasis, the other of impossible flux: my suggestion is that 
the peculiar development of individualism in our society makes us, for 
the most part, act as though we would cancel or at least devalue the 


* Prom Shakespeare's Hamlet, Act I, Scene IL 
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repetitive, the cyclical, the one thing that most assuredly we have in 
common. After all, to say that death is for other people is to conceal 
in the illusion of immortality the denial of humanity. 

This view does not lead me to support that kind of romantic or nostalgic 
abuse of anthropological material which denigrates the tendency of 
modern society by comparison with an idealised ‘primitive world’; or 
devises lunatic plans for restoring those imaginary ‘better ways of doing 
things’. This individualisation of death is scarcely reversible and it is 
reasonable to assume that if the aged and the dying are increasingly 
separated from those with whom they made meaning of their lives, their 
deaths will approximate more and more to simple events; put another 
way, their social dying will precede their physical dying and one imagines 
that the disposal of their bodies will approximate more to a hygienic act. 

However, it is possible to learn from other human experience, even if 
we don’t try to copy it. In this lecture I have said nothing about grief and 
bereavement, the affective consequence of death. According to a 
substantial mass of medical and psychoanalytic evidence, these feelings — 
uncontrolled, unsupported and sometimes unrecognised by our society— 
are a distinctive feature of the modern complex of death. I would like to 
close by paying tribute to one of the more recent of those who have 
written on the subject, the psychotherapist Lily Pincus. Her book, Death 
and the Family: The Importance of Mourning (1974), exemplifies what 
may be a shift in contemporary thought, bringing death into the light so 
to speak. In particular, I am struck by the extent to which the renewed 
intimacy with the dying, with the dead, and with death and bereavement 
which she feelingly advocates in the light of her own experience and 
that of her patients, is a modem transformation of the traditional complex. 
Its spirit is that of a Vedic hymn addressed to the mourners when they 
retum to the village and with which I conclude. It reminds them that as 
they walked back, they have obliterated the footprints made as they carried 
their kinsman to the funeral pyre. Their virtuous act has assured them a 
fullness of life and the enjoyment of children. They should leave dancing. 
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Obituary 


Claude Lévi-Strauss, 1908-2009 


As an intellectual and an anthropologist, Claude Lévi-Strauss was without 
an equal in his era—nonpareil as you might say it in French. At a juncture 
when social philosophers were reviewing if culture was an idealist 
construct or whether it merely constituted superstructure, Lévi-Strauss 
offered a materialist understanding of culture. Like a great explorer, the 
scale of his endeavours impressively traversed planetary questions and 
simultaneously, he zoomed in, in the manner of a detective, on precise, 
local details. His ideas continue to dazzle students with the extraordinary 
boldness and clarity of his ventures as they make their first forays into 
anthropology. 

From that global perspective, to invest energies into claiming that the 
Industrial Revolution originated in Western Europe, in Lévi-Straugs’s 
view, was to overlook, the importance of a cumulative history and 
exchange—of contributions made to it by peoples of other regions 
(Lévi-Strauss 1953). Arrogance of a race or a region on this count was 
unwarranted. What engaged him, on the contrary, was that the Industrial 
Revolution had increasingly engulfed the globe leading to the loss of 
cultural and natural diversity. At the same time, racism was indeed 
buttressed by the steep rise in human numbers (Lévi-Strauss 1971). 

Strikingly, Lévi-Strauss had no use for a word or phenomenon called 
‘religion’ which animated the anthropological study of his forebears, 
including Emile Durkheim. In an ingenious analysis of what was called 
‘totemism’, Lévi-Strauss showed us what it meant to deconstruct this 
category (Lévi-Strauss 1963). He did not consider ‘religion’ or ‘totemism’ 
to be a distinct phenomenon but showed what others described as 
totemism to be a revelation of the primitive capacity to classify and order 
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thought. In a later study, he illustrated how caste society and totemic 
society could be viewed as transformations of each other, structurally 
speaking. 

‘The grounding of Lévi-Strauss’s contributions in empirical bedrock, 
bowever, is often eclipsed in discussions that dwell exclusively upon his 
structuralist method. All along, be affirmed that anthropology was, indeed, 
an empirical discipline. In The View from Afar (Lévi-Strauss 1985), he 
reiterated that what made the study of a myth across regions possible 
was his unrelenting probe of the presence or absence of a plant or animal 
as well as its changing meanings as one shifted from one ecological 
milieu to another. 

Was scientific thinking superior to thinking through myths? From Lévi- 
Strauss’s perspective, both types of thinking were objective and all he 
would concede was that the former led to greater control over the natural 
environment (Lévi-Strauss 1978). He was a regular reader of the popular 
journal, Scientific American, and kept abreast with the developments in 
this arena. He presciently noted that the diversity of languages and ways 
of life ought to be preserved, even at the risk of appearing closed, because 
we could never know which as-yet-uncelebrated manner of life might be 
invaluable in showing us the way out of the new predicaments in our 
planetary future. 

Again, what Lévi-Strauss offered in The Elementary Structures of 
Kinship (Lévi-Strauss 1969) was an unusual feast for kinship diehards.' 
Lévi-Strauss’s (ibid.) elementary structure of kinship had a dual aspect: 
incest prohibitions that indicated who not to marry; and a positive rule 
that broadly defined who to marry. By contrast, complex structures 
focused on incest prohibitions alone. He showed how kin classifications 
that clubbed siblings and parallel cousins, while distinguishing cross- 
cousins, went hand in hand with a rule that specified the marriage class 
into which an ego should marry, or identified the type of relationship 
that enabled one to determine marriageable cousins (bilateral cross- 
cousins, and matrilateral or patrilateral cross-cousins). And then, armed 


1 A longer version of this argument was presented at the seminar on “My Favourite 
Lévi-Strauss’ organised by the French Embessy and the India International Centre on 
13 Jannary 2009 as part of his birth centenary celebrations. A slightly revised version is 
published as Brara (2009). 
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with this insight, he cut through the thicket of diverse kinship ter- 
minologies with an unrelenting logic. He delivered, in my view, the most 
convincing analysis of cross-cousin marriage across the cultures that he 
investigated. ' 

From his exegesis of kinship patterns ranging from Siberia to Australia, 
he propounded the thesis that it was indeed, the giving and taking of 
women in marriage or, in one word, exchange, which constituted the means 
of integration among human beings. So, what underlay these elementary 
structures of kinship or why a cross-cousin became a spouse was the 
practice of exchange between groups of men. The marriage of cousins 
was its simplest expression. Was there a way out of this recurrent pattern? 
For the most part, as he puts it, that possibility was denied to social man. 
A world where you could keep your daughters to yourself could be 
conjured only in myths; somewhat speculatively, Lévi-Strauss investi- 
gated the transition to complex structures. 

Lévi-Stranss’s formidable theorising blazed a trail of special interest 
to readers of Contributions to Indian Sociology. Later researches into 
kinship in India, including those by Louis Dumont, Thomas Trautmann 
and others, grew in a field that had been readied by Lévi-Stranss’s 
pioneering studies of marital exchange. Once formulated, kinship studies 
could explore dimensions of cousin marriage and alliance that had not 
came to the fore earlier. And now, of course, we take it for granted that 
delving into marriage exchange and alliance, along with descent, helps 
us to apprehend kinship and marriage patterns. 

Yet, from our vantage point now, cross-cousins do not exhaust the 
universe of terms in the discourse on cousin marriage. What is described 
in anthropological parlance as parallel cousin marriage has been alluded 
to ‘as a sort of scandal in Lévi-Strauss’s terms’ (Bourdieu 1977: 300). 
He leaves it out of his reckoning but no one mind, not even Lévi-Stranss’s, 
could process it all. He treated parallel cousin marriage as a modality 
that facilitated class endogamy prevalent in Iran and Iraq, and the matter . 
rested there. 

Recently, I learned that Lévi-Strauss was no stranger to cousin 
marriage since his parents were related to each other as the children of 
first cousins. In his book titled, Lewis Henry Morgan and the Invention 
of Kinship, Trautmann (1987) notes that Morgan, too, was married to a 
first cousin. The intellectual climate now is not averse to the view that 
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such personal histories may indeed be relevant to the academic interests 
that two pioneers shared in the study of cousin marriage. 

Although Elementary Structures was a book set within a geo- 
graphically and culturally delimited area, Lévi-Strauss’s analysis of the 
place of women in kinship structures was thought provoking, to put it 
mildly. Lévi-Strauss put forth the view that in simple societies, 
characterised by elementary structures of kinship, it was indeed the men 
who exchanged women and not the other way around. Somewhat 
imperiously, he declared that it made no difference to his system if it 
was the women who exchanged men, but empirically, as he put it, in 
human societies, it was the men who have exchanged women. Perhaps 
unwittingly, Lévi-Strauss’s analysis gave a fillip to feminist scholarship. 

The feminist questioning of a woman’s place in a man’s world 
developed by taking into account Lévi-Strauss’s exposition of diverse 
societies. In one of the first reviews of Elementary Structures, Simone 
de Beauvoir understood the book as a document that reflected ‘the status 
of women in these societies’ as well as her own. The search into the 
subjectivities of women had just begun with the publication of her work, 
The Second Sex (Beauvoir 1949/1952). Within the male-oriented world 
of exchange, women were seldom able to realise ‘the value of their own 
circulation’ for themselves, as Gayle Rubin (1975: 174) pat it. In recent 
times, Judith Butler, too, has interrogated Lévi-Strauss’s analysis of the 
incest taboo (Butler 2000). To ask how Lévi-Strauss’s work was influ- 
enced by his being a man and based primarily on the work of male 
anthropologists, continues unabated from a feminist perspective. 

After he retired from active research, Lévi-Strauss’s occasional inter- 
views were still an insightful source of what he thought of the changing 
intellectual landscape. Some of his replies were gems I treasured. When 
queried on the post-modern angst of studying other cultures as objects, 
his lucid reply was: other cultures could be studied only as objects and 
that he understood the French subjectivity best. Questioned on whether 
anthropology was in danger of losing its object, he reasoned that language 
changed every few kilometres and as long as that was so, anthropologists 
would have an object of study. He gave us a yield so extraordinary that 
we continue to dip into it. 

Claude Lévi-Strauss lived to be a centenarian and we had the good 
fortune of celebrating and revisiting his life and works while he was 
alive. I am glad that from Canada to India, we revelled and relived the 
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full measure of this extraordinary man who breathed his last, in grand 
style, after the worldwide party was just over. 


Rita Brara 
University of Dethi 
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Obituary 
Charles Miller Leslie, 1923-2009 





The best scientific work is frequently the best literature. 
That is, it has...the desire to see things whole. 
Charles Leslie 


Pioneer in the field of medical anthropology, humane scholar, lover of 
literature and of the fine and performing arts, civil rights activist, student 
of India’s ancient literary heritage and observer of contemporary India, 
Charles Leslie died on'15 August 2009 at the age of 85. I met Leslie in 
the summer of 1961 at the University of Lucknow, where I was then a 
lecturer in anthropology, during his first visit to India. Anthropology of 
Folk Religion (Leslie 1960a), a volume of studies selected and edited by 
him, about which he spoke to me (and later sent me a copy), had included 
three chapters on India (alongside others on Africa, the Americas and 
the South Pacific), one each by David Mandelbaum, McKim Marriott 
and Milton Singer. It was during his research for this anthology that he 
had been attracted to the idea of studying the long textual tradition of 
indigenous medicine in India and its contemporary predicaments, which 
had begun to take shape during the colonial period within the broad 
framework of nationalism. 

From his teachers at the University of Chicago, particularly Robert 
Redfield, he had imbibed a sensitivity to the dialogic coexistence of folk 
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(or ‘Little’) and ‘Great Traditions’ (see Leslie 1968, 1976a). He had also 
learnt from them that old traditions do not always decay or die, particu- 
larly if they are literate, but modernise themselves, or even revive and 
innovate, when they encounter the challenges of urbanisation and secular- 
isation (see Leslie 1960a: xi, xvi). A heavy teaching load at Pomona 
College, Claremont (California), had prevented him, he told me, from 
vigorously pursuing his interest. But it was not long before it became a 
fruitful lifelong passion. 

My wife, Uma, and I got to know Charles and Zelda Leslie during 
1962-63 when we both were associated with the Department of 
Anthropology at the School of Oriental and African Studies (University 
of London), be as a visiting scholar trying to learn Sanskrit and reading 
on the history and politics of Ayurveda, and I as a temporary lecturer. 
We became good friends and have remained so ever since. Even though 
it was expected, the sadness of losing Charles was palpable for his friends 
and admirers. My image of him is of a truly cultured person, ever 80 
upright and gentle, willing to take a stand and yet, courteous. In the 
inscription on a book he sent in 2002 (over the years he gifted me a 
number of books reflecting his wide interests, ranging from the Mayan 
civilisation to the traditional Afghan sport of buzkashi, Indian cinema 
and Urdu poetry), he addressed both my wife and me: “We have come a 
long way, haven’t we, since 1962-63 in London just trying to stay warm’. 
This felicitous short sentence captures so well Charles’ conception of 
friendship. 

Leslie was born in Arkansas (USA) and served as an Army Air Corps 
pilot during the Second World War. Afterwards, he studied anthropology, 
earning a doctorate at the University of Chicago. It was in Chicago that 
Charies met Zelda (who later became Redfield’s secretary); they married 
in 1946 before they set out for fieldwork in Mexico. Apart from her, 
Charles is survived by two sons, a daughter and four grandchildren. 

Leslie’s teaching career began at Pomona College (1956-66). From 
there, he went to Case Western Reserve (1966-67), New York University 
(1967-76) and the University of Delaware (1976), from where he retired 
as Emeritus Professor in 1991. At various times, Leslie held visiting 
appointments at the University of Washington (Seattle), University of 
California (Berkeley), Harvard, and McGill University in Canada. He 
was a regular visitor to India and made friends among anthropologists, 
practitioners of Ayurveda and policy makers. Leslie had professional 
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ties with many organisations including the World Health Organisation. 
In 1992, he received from the American Anthropological Association 
the prestigious Distinguished Service Award. The International 
Association for the Study of Traditional Asian Medicine (to whose work 
he contributed in significant ways) has instituted an annual award in his 
name. In 2002, his colleagues and admirers presented him a Festschrift 
(Nichter and Lock 2002). A few days before his death, Leslie was formally 
notified that the Society for Medical Anthropology of the American 
Anthropological Association had voted to give him the Lifetime Achieve- 
meat Award. 

In 1996, I had argued with him that it would be useful to have a set of 
his select papers collected together in a single volume. He was reluctant, 
but seemed to yield to my. persuasion, and we discussed the possible 
contents of such a volume. I offered to negotiate with publishers. In anti- 
cipation of the manuscript, I wrote to a number of colleagues, including 
Arthur Kleinman, Lorna Rhodes and Francis Zimmerman, soliciting 
letters of support that I could show a publisher. They responded promptly 
and positively, but Charles never obliged us; he wrote to me that he could 
not bear the thought of going over his own previously published papers! 

The same year that Anthropology of Folk Religion came out, Leslie 
published his monograph on the world view of Zapotec Indians of the 
town of Mitla in Southern Mexico, Now We are Civilized (Leslie 1960b). 
With great empathy, this short work brings out clearly and with an 
admirable sense of humour the efforts of the Zapotecans to have the best 
of both the ‘acquisitive’ and the ‘good’ societies, and thus pursue their 
ideal of ‘the cultivated style of life’, identifying economic progress with 
the ‘civilisation of their community’ (ibid: 71). 

In both books, Leslie engages with the issue of value judgements. In 
the folk religion book, he writes: ‘I believe that the actual way of life of 
every human group is a mixture of the genuine and the spurious, just as 
it is a mixture of wisdom and folly, virtue and vice’ (Leslie 1960a: xvii). 
That was a bold thing to say half a century ago, particularly for an 
American anthropologist, in view of the prevailing ideology of cultural 
relativism. 

Similarly, he writes in Now We are Civilized, ‘Perhaps societies 
encourage an obstinacy in human nature by making those acts most 
virtuous which are, in their particular scheme of things, most necessary 
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and difficult to achieve’ (Leslie 1960: 72). We have here a value reference 
as also a subtly delivered value judgement. After all, in his judgment, 
‘the patron deity of cultural anthropology is Thalia, the Comic Muse’ 
(ibid.: 82)! 

The formal inauguration of Leslie’s career as the initial promoter of 
the comparative study of Asian medical traditions (he also called them 
‘systems’) occurred at Burg Wartenstein near Vienna in 1971, when the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation hosted a conference on the subject at his request. 
The outcome was the vastly influential Asian Medical Systems (1976b) 
edited by Leslie. In the introduction to the volume, Leslie identified: 


three main streams of learned medical practice and theory that 
originated in the Chinese, South Asian, and Mediterranean 
civilisations...Although the three great medical traditions were 
relatively independent, they evolved in similar ways. They all became 
professional branches of scientific learning in the millennium between 
the fifth century B.C. and the fifth ceatury A.D. (ibid.: 2, 3) 


He further observed: ‘Besides resembling each other in the organisation 
of practice’, these traditions were ‘formulated from generic physiological 
and cosmological concepts’ (ibid.: 4). In other words, the Chinese, 
Ayurvedic and Unani/Arab medical systems were humoral; similar in 
their theoretical foundations, they yet had different histories. The 
emergence of what Leslie called ‘cosmopolitan’ (rather than Westem or 
modern) medicine at the end of the Middle Ages of Europe, created a 
critical challenge for the three earlier systems of theory and practice, but 
they have held their ground in a variety of ways, including resistance, 
compromise and innovation. ‘Analyses of these variations’, Leslie con- 
cluded, ‘are avenues to understanding of the role of scientific knowledge 
and professional organization in transformation of the human condition’ 
(ibid.: 8). 

In twelve pages of lucid and precise prose, Leslie wrote out an agenda 
for himself and for others (not all of them Indianists) to follow. Character- 
istically, he noted that his perspectives had not gone uncontested at Burg 
Wartenstein. But, then, Leslie was not in search of followers; his quest 
was for recognising and understanding humankind’s diverse ways of 
coping with ill health, physical pain and psychological suffering. Noting 
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‘cosmopolitan’ medicine’s claims of ‘preeminence’ and ‘scientific char- 
acter’, Leslie’s initiatives went far in clarifying the theory and practice 
of medical pluralism. Nearly two decades later, Leslie observed: 


The structural reasons that medical pluralism is a prominent feature 
of medical care throughout the world are that biomedicine, like 
Ayurveda and every other therapeutics, fails to help many patients. 
Every system generates discontent with its limitations and a search 
for alternative therapies...Ayurveda, biomedicine, and other traditions 
of medicine provide different rhetorics of responsibility and different 
meanings of suffering. (Leslie 1992: 205) . 


More conferences and edited volumes followed the 1971 symposium 
(see Leslie 1978, 1980 and Leslie and Young 1992). Also, in 1971, Leslie 
started a book series with the University of California Press called, 
‘Comparative Studies of Health Systems and Medical Care’, and 
functioned as its General Editor until 1985. The series comprises many 
outstanding titles, including Zimmerman (1987) and Jeffery (1988), which 
between them cover traditional medical theory (Ayurveda) and modem 
(colonial) health policy in ‘india. Leslie also played a significant 
promotional role as the medical anthropology editor of the remarkable 
journal, Social Science and Medicine, founded and edited by Peter 
McEwan, to whom Leslie introduced me, resulting in my taking up 
responsibility as regional (Asian) editor until 1994, when McEwan 
relinquished charge. Leslie edited two special numbers of the journal 
(Leslie 1978 and 1980). 

I would like to conclude recapitulation of Leslie’s engagement with 
medical anthropology by recalling his unique encounter with 
cosmopolitan medicine. It was in 1965, in Calcutta (now Kolkata), where 
Leslie’s right foot got trapped in a wheel of the city tram as he stepped 
down from it in the fashion of local commuters while it was in slow 
motion. His shoe along with the sock and the skin of one foot got ripped 
off—a freak accident if there was one. Fellow passengers helped him 
reach a surgeon, who covered the bare and injured bones of his foot in 
skin taken from his thigh. He then put the foot in plaster and Leslie on 
antibiotics. Once he considered the patient fit enough to travel, he advised 
him to go home for further treatment. The New York specialist decided 
to continue the Calcutta surgeon’s line of rehabilitation. Months of 
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delicate skin grafts and physiotherapy followed before Charles could 
walk again, although thereafter he often used a walking stick, or 
wheelchair inside museums, to lessen the load on his foot. He told me on 
one occasion that, while he surely had been unlucky to have met with 
such a nasty accident, even more surely he was lucky in his Indian doctor: 
an efficient American professional may well have amputated his foot! 

In 1999, Charles and Zelda chose to retire to Bloomington (Indiana), 
where he was made an Adjunct Professor of Anthropology at Indiana 
University and joined the Friends Meeting. He continued to be active, 
travelling within the country and abroad for professional work and 
pleasure. The Leslies went regularly to concerts, art galleries and theatre. 
They faced with courage and good humour their share of old age 
problems. Charles also stayed in touch with colleagues and friends 
through correspondence. 

One of his new friends late in his life was Donald Wallace, an inmate 
on Indiana’s death row, with whom he established contact in 2000. 
Wallace was forty-two and Charles seventy-six. Over the next five years, 
they exchanged letters and the Leslies visited their friend in prison. All 
this ended in 2005 with Wallace’s execution. A selection of their letters 
was published three years later. Charles called it ‘primarily Wallace's 
book’ (Leslie 2008: 235). It is an unusual and moving work, a beautiful 
parting gift, as it were, from Charles to the readers—whosoever, friends 
or strangers. 

Wallace was an 8th grade school dropout and delinquent from a broken 
home where he had been denied a normal childhood. At age twenty-two, 
just out of prison, he broke into a house wanting to steal some money to 
buy a train ticket to reach a faraway uncle in Houston who said he could 
find Wallace a job. The house owners came back, and he killed all five of 
them, a couple and their young children. He did not try to escape and 
confessed the crime. 

Over the next twenty-five years, Wallace read voraciously (among 
other authors, Lévi-Strauss) and taught himself many skills, including 
languages (Greek, Latin, Arabic), calligraphy and music. He and Charles 
argued with each other about many issues, for instance, whether criminals 
are born or are made—the old nature versus nurture debate. At times, he 
got the better of Charles who, I think, remained anchored in the Boasian 
paradigm of the pre-eminence of culture. Wallace’s position seems to 
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me to have been closer to the interactionist paradigm of ethologists. 
Gradually, he won Charies’s respect, not merely his admiration. On his 
part, Wallace deeply appreciated Charles’s interest and help (with letters, 
` visits, books, money, etc.). One of the saddest, perhaps the saddest, letters 
he wrote Charles was when hè wrote ‘of his loneliness, of having to sit in 
a cell: ‘Hope you never have to sit in a cell’ (Leslie 2008: 182-83). 
Charles sent me the book, and we exchanged a couple of emails about 
it. On 13 August 2008, he wrote: s 
He [Wallace] claimed to advocate an interactionist paradigm, but the 
base line for him was our innate violence and self-centredness, while 
I think the base is our innate sociality and moral interdependence. If 
Thad known more about Nietzsche [during the years of correspondence 
with Wallace] I might have better understood DW’s assertions... How 
I miss DW]...Earlier this year I read The Iliad for the first time, and 
longed to exchange letters with him about that work. I was very moved 
by it though it is one long war [epic] with th herdic leaders bragging 
about killing each other, looting, and stealing their women... was 
really puzzled by my whole hearted admiration for this work. Me, a 
Quaker? A pacifist? And secular humanist? Of course, the Greek 
soldiers played games after their big battles... DW was right about the 
contests in games being a form of warfare, and a sublimation of 
ee ee a mn ey so 
communal? Anyway I have to sign off now. i 


Charles’ moral dilemma may be summed up in the words of W.B. Yeats, 
one of his favourite poets, ‘Myself wars on myself’! Or, better still, in 
Charles’ own words, written early in his career, ‘the desire to see things 
whole’ (Leslie 1960b: 81), transcending dualities. ~ 

A year and two days after he sent me the above message, 
signed off for ever. He left behind a rich harvest of his contributions to 
cultural anthropology and comparative sociology in his own writings, of 
course, and in the work of those he inspired and encouraged. He also left 
behind, besides his family, a host of friends for whom his memories are 
a treasure. 

The following words of Amold Toynbee serve well as an epitaph for 
Charles Miller Leslie: ‘What we mean by greatness, of any degree, in a 
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human being is, I should say, the power in some measure and in some 
field, to move other human beings’ (Toynbee 1967: 178). 


T.N. Madan 
Institute of Economic Growth 
Delhi 
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Anjan Ghosh, 1951-2010 





Anjan Ghosh of the Centre for the Study of Social Sciences, Calcutta, 
passed away suddenly and tragically two days ago. He had suffered a 
heart attack probably brought on by the treatment for leukaemia that he 
was undergoing. 

Anjan was on our Editorial Board. We will miss his warm and sup-. 
portive presence and his wide erudition. 


Amita and Nandini 


ee 
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Am shocked to know of the sudden death of Anjan. We knew each other 
since the early 1980s, met a few times and occasionally used to exchange 
notes. I have always enjoyed reading his writings and found him warm 
person. I was looking forward to spending time with him here in Shimla 
at the Indian Institute of Advanced Study. He was, I understand, to join 
the Institute as Fellow. Indeed a great loss to all of us. 


Ghanshyam Shah 
Ahmedabad 


kkk 


Sad news indeed when someone so young and in the middle of life should 
die. Not so sad if it were someone like me, age 80, teetering towards the 
end! Take care. 


Gananath Obeyesekere 
Princeton University 


aan 


I just received a flyer from him inviting applications for a research 
methodology course he was organising for SEPHIS. What an age to die! 


Tanka Subba 
North Eastern Hill University 


kkk 


/ - I 

I too am very shocked and saddened by this news. In fact, until I received 
a call yesterday from Janaki (Nair), I did not know that Anjan had been 
diagnosed with leukaemia. Although I have known Anjan for over twenty 
years, we have been in touch sporadically and not during the last few 
months, so somehow this news had not reached me. The last time I saw 
him was during the Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta’s 
(CSSSC) Cultural Studies Workshop in Shillong, in January this year, 
when we had nearly a week in which to catch up. 
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I too remember clearly my first meeting with Anjan. It was in 1989, 
and as a fresh PhD and new resident of Calcutta, I was visiting the library 
of the CSSS. Anjan saw me reading some anthropology journals there 
and struck up a conversation. We discovered many mutual interests, and 
he subsequently became one of my close friends in Calcutta, introducing 
me to various people and circles, inviting me to talks and 
(including one of the first Subaltern Studies workshops), and generally 
helping me to find a footing in Indian academics. He was always warm 
and supportive of my work as well as that of his colleagues, always 
made time for friends passing through, and I know that he was especially 

Anjan had a fertile mind with wide-ranging interests, always ready to 
engage with new ideas and people, and keenly involved in various 
academic and political activities. This is a real loss to the sociology 
profession in India. 


Carol Upadhya 
National Institute of Advanced Study 
Bangalore 


oe 


Really, this is very sad news. So young. I was not aware that Anjan was 
suffering from leuksemia, a condition that took my grandmother away 
very swiftly. Anjan was a frequent visitor to Jawaharlal Nehru University 
(JINUVCSSS while I was there, and was always charming and cheering 
and stimulating company. He will be missed in the profession. Please 
add our condolences. 

Sincerely, 


Patricia (& Jit Uberoi) 
Centre for the Study of Developing Societies 
Institute of Chinese Studies 


ake 


This is really very sad news. I spoke to Anjan about three weeks ago and 
he sounded cautiously optimistic, though he had just gone through two 
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rounds of chemotherapy, so was feeling quite down. We have lost a very 
valuable colleague. Anjan was a wonderfully amiable and warm person, 
generous in his engagements with other people’s work, and wide in his 
intellectual interests. I will miss him as a friend. 

Regards, 


Sanjay Srivastava 
Institute of Economic Growth 


ee 


This is devastating news. Anjan affected all our lives in different, warm 
ways. Among other such matters, it was be who formally introduced me 
to Ishita (my wife). 

Feeling the loss, 


Saurabh Dube 
El Colegio de Mexico 


ek 


Dear Friends, 
I am so sorry. He was a very good friend to us. 


Susan Visvanathan 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Comment 


History and sociology of 
central Gujarat: Ideology and reality 


A.M. Shah 


Soon after launching Contributions to Indian Sociology in 1957, Louis 
Dumont wrote: 


[In studies on India] it has become more or less the habit to reduce 
description to general propositions—therefore of doubtful validity— 
before proceeding to abstract considerations which are often as subtle 
as they are ambitious. Certainly it is impossible to eliminate the 
personal equation completely and provide descriptive material for 
others to use at will. But perhaps this has been repeated too often for, 
true as it is, we seem to be in danger of going to the other extreme: 
description begins to disappear to a point at which critical judgment 
becomes difficult. It is time to react against this tendency and it would 
be desirable, in the Indian field, to define what conditions a ‘mere’ 
description has to fulfil in order to be collectively useful. At all events, 
as a counterweight to top-heavy generalisations, let us demand facts, 
more facts and always facts. (Dumont 1961: 75-76) 


These forceful words are as relevant today as they were in 1961. I wish 
to examine from this point of view two recent publications on Kheda 
district in central Gujarat: historian Vinayak Chaturvedi’s book, Peasant 
Pasts (2007); and a review essay on it in this journal (January—April 
2009) by the veteran sociologist of south Gujarat, Jan Breman. I have 
myself done field as well as archival work in Kheda and the adjoining 
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Panchmahals district since 1953 and, I may add, was born and brought 
up in a small town about 20 kilometres from the village of Chaturvedi’s 
work in this area. 

A sociologist or a historian might fail to observe facts on the ground 
and to describe and analyse them correctly for a variety of reasons. I will 
indicate some of these reasons. A more serious problem, however, is that 
of ideological predilections affecting observation and interpretation of 
facts. Perhaps this is what Dumont implies when he refers to ‘personal 
equation’ in the above mentioned statement, but it is not explicit. 
M.N. Srinivas always argued to keep sociology apart from ideology 
(Srinivas 1952: 34-35). Recently, André Béteille (2009) has, in a clear 
analysis of the issue, expressed the same view. 

The category ‘peasant’ has been widely used by sociologists as well 
as historians for long to characterise Indian society. Since it occupies a 
central place in Chaturvedi’s book as well as in Breman’s essay, they 
provide an opportunity to examine this category in relation to facts about 
society in central Gujarat. 


I 


Kheda district is one of a few districts to have been extensively studied 
over decades, generating a scholarly literature in English as well as 
Gujarati.’ There is even a two-volume, 2,000-page encyclopaedia on it 
in Gujarati (Shah and Shah 1954). Chaturvedi’s book and Breman’s essay 
are welcome additions to this corpus. 

Chaturvedi’s book is focused on the Kolis, the largest caste category 
in central Gujarat, who are mostly small landholders, tenants and 
labourers, and lower middle in ritual hierarchy. The narration is woven 
mainly around the career of two leaders, Ranchhod’s in politics and 
Daduram’s in religion, during the late 19th and early 20th century. It 
makes three important contributions: (a) it provides an account of a 
political movement which, as far as I know, is not reported in the literature, 
a movement led by a Koli leader in 1898, escalating into armed conflict 
with the colonial government, with several casualties on both sides and 
judicial proceedings ending in lifelong imprisonment, (b) it is based on 


1 Kheda district was bifurcated into Kheda and Anand districts in 1997. I will refer 
bere to the earlier entity. 
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extensive use of archives of the police and judicial departments, hitherto 
rarely used by other scholars; and (c) the archival work is followed up 
by fieldwork, unlike most historians’ research. 

Along with the account of the two Koli leaders, the book and the 
essay generalise a great deal on the entire society in Kheda district and, 
of course, the Indian society at large. The analysis of data and the con- 
clusions drawn, however, leave much to be desired, mainly because of 
the influence of, as Chaturvedi states, ‘the tradition of political Marxism, 
especially Ranajit Guha’s intervention’ (Chaturvedi 2007: 14). Breman 
is sympathetic to this orientation. 

As Chaturvedi clarifies, his data is fragmentary and episodic 
(Chaturvedi 2007: 6, 14, 102). Consequently, the book abounds in such 
words as ‘probably’, ‘possibly’, ‘likely’, ‘presumably’, ‘perhaps’, 
‘plausible’, ‘may be’, ‘it seems’, ‘it appears’—all indicating a great deal 
of guesswork, often inspired by ideological predilections. 

Chaturvedi seems to have acquired no more than a working know- 
ledge of Gujarati language. A number of Gujarati words in the book are 
transliterated and/or translated incorrectly. The absence of diacritical 
marks on these words confuses the reader. This has happened even with 
the name of the leader as well as of a popular deity, ‘Ranchod’. It should 
have been spelt at least as ‘Ranchhod’, as I have done here. 

Chaturvedi bas used hardly any Gujarati literature. An almost exclusive 
reliance on English sources has resulted in many misinterpretations. Let 
me give just one example. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in his autobiography 
only six pages on the Kheda Satyagraha (M. Gandhi ‘1927: 400-05); 
however, for its deeper study, he recommended (ibid.: 401) a 310 page 
Gujarati book, Khedani Ladat (Kheda’s Struggle) by Shankerlal Parikh 
(1921), one of the two main leaders of the movement. It provides a step- 
by-step account of the movement from the beginning to the end, but 
Chaturvedi does not refer to it. There is a lot in it that contradicts his as 
well as Breman’s assessment of the movement. Both sociologists and 
historians should respect the fact that there is enormous literature, includ- 
ing scholarty literature, in every Indian language. 

Both Ranchhod and Daduram were bhagats. The word bhagat, based 
on the word bhakti, means ‘ardent devotee of god’. Bhagats are found in 
all castes in central Gujarat, ranging from Brahmins to scavengers. Like 
many bhagats, Ranchhod and Daduram claimed to have supernatural 
powers, and knowledge of herbs and spells. However, Chaturvedi and 
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Breman are incorrect in calling them priests. Nowhere in the book does 
Chaturvedi tell if they performed the priestly functions for others at birth, 
marriage, death, religious ceremonies and festivals, in the way, for 
example, the Brahmin priests (called gor) performed. Nor does he tell if 
they worked as temple priests (poojari). A bhagat may also happen to be 
a priest, but the two roles are different. Throughout the book and the 
essay, the word is loaded with a connotation that does not belong to it. 


il 


As already mentioned, ‘peasant’ is the key word in both the book and the 
essay, and phrases such as ‘peasant caste’, ‘peasant politics’, ‘peasant 
religion’, ‘peasant society’ and ‘peasant past’ are used frequently. But 
there is no clarification of the meaning of ‘peasant’. The word is used 
mainly in the sense of a man—rarely a woman—who works on land as 
owner_—cultivator, tenant—cultivator or landless labourer, all called primary 
producers. Thus, ‘peasant’ is basically an economic category. Although 
there are complications in using it even in this sense in the analysis of 
agricultural economy, we cannot ignore complications when the word is 
used with other senses added to it. 

The first complication: it is not correct to consider the entire population 
of a village in central Gujarat, as in most other parts of India, as peasant. 
Villages include carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, weavers, barbers, drum- 
mers, water carriers, leather workers, scavengers, traders, priests, bards 
and so on. Are they also peasants? If yes, then how? If not, then what are 
they? Neither the book nor the essay mentions the practitioners of these 
other occupations, but both go on making grand generalisations about 
the entire rural society in central Gujarat using the term peasant. 

The second complication arises when a caste is considered a peasant 
caste. The book and the essay consider only Koli and Kanbi/Patidar as 
peasant castes of central Gujarat. Of course, the majority of the population 
of these two castes worked in agriculture. However, there were at least 
three other castes and communities, a large proportion of whose popu- 
lation worked in agriculture: Rajput, Brahmin and Muslim. The Rajputs 
held large feudal estates during the 11th-13th centuries but, after many 
twists and turns of history, many of them ended up having small plots of 
land by the 19th century, some so small that their owners had to cultivate 
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some extra land as tenants, though rarely as farm labourers.? Most if not 
all Brahmins received fairly large plots of land as gifts from the Hindu 
kings for centuries, but most of them ended up as small landholders 
and worked on land by the 19th century. A number of Muslim soldiers 
received land grants as remuneration from the Sultans and the Mughals 
in villages in central Gujarat since the 14th century or so, and thus became 
small owner—cultivators, but many of them became tenants and labourers 
by the 19th century. Some Muslim nobles received entire villages as 
feudal estates, to which they attracted many Muslim and other cultivators 
to settle down. Neither the book nor the essay mentions Rajput, Brahmin 
and Muslim peasants. 

Many members of the artisan and service castes owned and cultivated 
small plots of land, and the members of some low castes, especially the 
Untouchables, worked as farm labourers. None of them has a place in 
the book and the essay. 

Many residents of small towns owned and cultivated land in the 
vicinity of the town. Most of these towns had grown from large villages 
due to the prosperity of agriculture during the late medieval period and 
consequent changes in the farmers’ lifestyle, attracting merchants, 
artisans, craftsmen and servants. For example, Nadiad, the largest town 
in the district, only a few kilometres from Chaturvedi’s field village, 
included in its population many farmers until recently. My small town 
also included a number of Kanbi and Koli farmers. I recall walking 
through two Koli neighbourhoods on my way to school every day, and a 
third was located adjoining the school campus, in the 1930s—40s. 

When, im the early 19th century, the British began to enforce the 
property law enabling moncylenders to acquire permanent ownership of 
land mortgaged to them by farmers, many Vanias (Banias), too, became 
landowners. This trend ended only when land reforms were implemented 
after independence. 

Thus, a large number of castes and communities of varying social 
backgrounds lived in villages and were involved in agriculture in central 
Gujarat. These groups formed a complex web of relationships. However, 
in the book and the essay, rural society is arbitrarily narrowed and the 


? I have not cited historical literature in this discussion. The reader may like to refer to 
the literature cited in A. Shah (2002). 
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complex web simplified to two ‘peasant castes’, Koli and Kanbi/Patidar. 
Moreover, rural society is depicted as isolated from urban society, 
although the two were intimately related for centuries (see Shah 1988). 
Nowhere in the book and the essay do we find clarification as to why 
this has been thus represented. And it has been done despite extensive 
debates during the last fifty years on the inadequacies of applying 
the concept of peasant society to Indian society (see Béteille 1974). The 
influence of ‘political Marxism’ appears to be behind this misleading 
approach to Indian society. 


i 


People with the appellation Koli are spread continuously over a vast 
area: Sindh (now in Pakistan), Kutch, Saurashtra, mainland Gujarat and 
the adjoining parts of Maharashtra. It is impossible to say anything general 
about this huge and diverse population at the present state of our 
knowledge about them. So, let us focus on the Kolis in central Gujarat. 

Cutting through the maze of Koli ethnography for the last two cen- 
turies, we find the Kolis in central Gujarat divided basically into two 
endogamous sub-castes: Talapada (indigenous) and Patanwadia (immi- 
grant from the Patan area in north Gujarat; therefore, also called Pardeshi, 
alien). The former consider the latter as lower in status. Dharala is one 
of several status categories among the Talapadas and not a separate 
endogamous caste or sub-caste. They marry freely with Talapadas 
belonging to other status categories. Baraiya was originally a status 
category among the Talapadas but gradually became their caste name. 
The Baraiya population extends into the adjoining Panchmahals, where 
it is distinguished from the local Paliya Koli sub-caste. The former 
consider the latter as lower in status (see A. Shah 1955a, 1955b). 
Chaturvedi is aware of the imprecision of the word Dharala, though not 
its source (Chaturvedi 2007: 13-14), but uses it all the same as a caste 
name throughout the book and theorises about it. Breman follows him 
without caution. 

The Talapadas had considerable internal differentiation. At the top of 
their hierarchy were the families of petty chieftains—the British called 
them talukdars—controlling usually one or two villages each. Most of 
these villages were located along the Mahi and a few other rivers, in the 
treacherous deep ravines of which the Talapadas engaged in guerrilla 
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warfare with the armed forces of every regime roughly since the time of 
the Sultans. In the plains, too, there were villages dominated by the 
Talapadas. Subordination of Kolis by Patidars is the running theme of 
the book and the essay, but it is a gross simplification of reality. There 
were Patidar-dominated as well as Koli-dominated villages in large 
numbers (sec Map 2 in Hardiman 1981: 34, showing distribution of 
villages dominated by Patidars, Kolis, ‘other castes’ and Muslims 
respectively in Kheda district).> The Kolis in the villages ‘ruled’ by 
their chieftains were especially powerful. Every one of these villages 
included at least a few members of artisan, service and Untouchable 
castes, and might have also included a few Kanbis and one or two 
Brahmins and Vanias, and the Kolis had an upper hand over all of them. 
Not only that, but the Kolis were also often quite harsh on some lower 
castes, especially the Untouchables. 


IV 


To understand the structure of Gujarati society, it is essential to know 
the role of the Rajputs, widely recognised as Kshatriya. They ruled over 
the whole of Gujarat for three centuries, from 11th to 13th. The Rajput 
sovereign controlled the region through a hierarchy of Rajput feudal 
estates. Although he was vanquished by the Sultans, the Rajputs retained, 
until recently, a number of kingdoms, large and small, in Saurashtra 
and Kutch and in the highlands bordering Gujarat plains. In the plains, 
remnants of feudal estates enabled Rajputs to be the dominant caste in 


* The number of Koli-dommated villages would be larger if an important limitation of 
tho data is taken into account. The literature on villages besed on government records 
often miss the fact that they always refer to village as maxza (survey unit), the territorial 
unit recognised for administration at least since the beginning of British rule, if not since 


para (singular, parm), small subordinate villages at some distance from the main village. 
(Suburbs in Mumbai city are also called para.) Chaturvedi was surprised to find during 
his fieldwork that Ranchhod belonged to Raghupura village, never mentioned in the 


known that Chaklast included five more para besides Raghupura (Shah and Shah 1954, 
vol ii: 164). 
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many villages. Although the Gaekwad rulers of Baroda, the largest 
princely state, were Maratha migrants from Maharashtra, they were akin 
to the Rajputs in culture and claimed to be Kshatriya. The Rajputs, thus, 
remained a source of emulation for many castes and tribes, especially 
the Kolis, all over Gujarat. 

Since the 14th century or so, every regime described the Kolis as 
marauders, robbers, dacoits and outlaws, and the British imposed the 
Criminal Tribes Act on them. However, as I have argued elsewhere 
(A. Shah 1964, 1988-89 and 2002: 22), the Kolis have always had political 
ambitions. Their chieftains called themselves Thakor, a kingly title, 
adopted the Rajput lifestyle, got their girls married hypergamously into 
Rajput families, and employed professional genealogists and mytho- 
graphers to generate genealogies and myths to promote their claim of 
belonging to the Rajput jati and consequently, to the Kshatriya varna. 
The rest of the Koli population emulated the chieftains to claim the same 
status, blurring the Koli—Rajput distinction. This deep-rooted social and 
cultural alliance between Rajputs and Kolis has continued to be politically 
significant till the present times, as vividly narrated by Ghanshyam Shah 
(1975) in his monograph on the Gujarat Kshatriya Sabha. Neither 
Chaturvedi nor Breman seems to be aware of the dynamics of the 
Koli—Rajput relationship. The word Rajput occurs only once, that too in 
passing, in Chaturvedi’s book (Chaturvedi 2007: 158) and nowhere in 
Breman’s essay. 

Chaturvedi and Breman repeatedly highlight the fact that Ranchhod 
proclaimed himself the king of his village and tried to behave like one 
by adopting a few royal insignia. Chaturvedi thinks Ranchhod was 
inspired by ‘courtly practices and traditions...dating back several 
centuries’ (Chaturvedi 2007: 26). But he fails to surmise that the source 
of inspiration could be the contemporary Rajput kings and Koli chieftains 
in the neighbourhood. It is quite likely that Ranchhod defied the British 
regime because he aspired to be a chieftain in the way that his ancestors 
had been in the past. 

Breman states that the Patidars were ‘projecting themselves as a role 
model for the more backward castes’ (Breman 2009: 137). However, the 
Rajputs, not Patidars, were the role model for the Kolis.* This well-known 


4 The Rajputs were also the role model for a few Patidars when they established small 
pelncipealitics. 
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fact of Gujarat’s history and society has escaped Chaturvedi’s and 
Breman’s attention. 


Vv 
Breman chides Chaturvedi for not clarifying: 


when, why and how peasant communities at both ends of the agrarian 
structure took on their caste identities. Chaturvedi’s narrative starts 
with detailing events at the tail end of the 19th century. But, of course, 
these events were the outcome of dynamics dating back to the near, 
distant and even remote past. (Breman 2009: 142; emphasis added) 


Indeed, Chaturvedi rarely refers to the first half of the 19th century and 
even more rarely to the earlier centuries—unusual for a historian. 
However, let us see what kind of history Breman offers instead. 

Breman believes, on the basis of colonial records, that the Kolis were 
a tribe—‘aboriginals of the plains’—and ‘had more recently completed 
the trajectory of detribalisation to make the transition from shifting 
cultivation to settled cultivation’ (Breman 2009: 143). He also believes 
that ‘Ranchhod’s identity as a Dharala meant that his ancestors had 
belonged to a tribal group...as underlings of Koli chieftains...until the 
onset of colonial rule’ (ibid.: 136). In other words, a Koli chieftain and 
his underlings existed in Chaklasi until 1800 AD or so. Breman does not 
cite any archival evidence for Chaklasi during the preceding centuries to 
support this. Moreover, there is a conceptual confusion. Since Chaklasi 
was a multi-caste village, the members of a so-called tribe living in such 
a Village would not remain ‘tribal’. 

Breman does not clarify what he means by ‘shifting cultivation’. 
However, since he refers to the Kolis as an aboriginal tribe, we may con- 
sider shifting cultivation as slash-and-burn cultivation known to have 
been practiced by many tribes in the past. At what time in history did the 
Kolis practice this type of cultivation in the plains of central Gujarat? 
Slash-and-bum cultivation required forests. Which part of the central 
Gujarat plains was under forests, and were they so extensive that the 
tribals could go on slashing one part of them after another? When did 
this happen? During the pre-historic period? Does pre-historic archae- 
ology provide necessary evidence about Kolis? During the proto-historic 
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period when the Indus Valley culture flourished in the vicinity of central 
Gujarat? During the ancient period when the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang and Emperor Ashoka’s men passed through central Gujarat? 
During the medieval period when Rajput, Sultan and Mughal regimes 
flourished? Instead of relying on colonial records, notorious for using 
the words ‘caste’, ‘tribe’ and ‘race’ indiscriminately, Breman should have 
used credible modern historical works by distinguished archaeolo- 
gists and historians such as H.D. Sankalia, B. Subbarao, R.N. Mehta, 
D.K. Shastri, S.C. Misra and others. As far as my knowledge of these 
works goes, they do not provide any evidence of slash-and-burn culti- 
vation in the plains of central Gujarat, at least since the time we know of 
the Kolis in this area. We are left with the conclusion that Breman has 
indulged in conjectural history to suit his preconceived belief. 

Chaturvedi describes the Koli chieftains’ raids on the British villages 
and the latter’s attempts to control the former in Chapter 3 of his book 
and, in Chapter 4, the displacement of Kolis during British attempts to 
give wastelands to the Kanbis to encourage cultivation. Breman misreads 
the Kolis involved in both as ‘shifting cultivators’ and ‘tribal nomads’. 
Actually they were neither. 

The fundamental logic behind these conjectures is Breman’s ideology: 


.... there has always existed a strong inter-connection between the caste 
and class nexus. In my opinion, Chaturvedi neglects to demonstrate 
how class stratification predetermined caste rank and vice versa... 
[D]ressed in post-modernist language, Chaturvedi’s narrative largely 
revolves around the changing parameters of caste identity and its 
politics without taking class dynamics into account. (Breman 2009: 
143-44; emphasis added) 


What was this caste-class nexus? Were the thousands of endogamous 
jatis originally so many classes? By which process did a class become 
an endogamous caste? What is the evidence? This search for the origin 
of caste in class has so far remained conjectural in Indian sociology and 
social anthropology, as also, if I may say so, in Indian history. 
Chaturvedi and Breman consider the Koli chieftains and the other 
Kolis as two separate entities. This again is artificial distinction. Neither 
the chieftains nor the ordinary Kolis formed separate endogamous units. 
They intermarried freely and interacted in many other ways. There is 
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wealth of evidence about intra-caste and inter-caste hypergamy, but it 
hardly generates curiosity about its implications. 

The main problem is that neither Chaturvedi nor Breman is fully 
conversant with the dynamics of caste in Gujarat. For them, Koli, Dharala, 
Baraiya, Rajput and Kshatriya are labels for identity determined by only 
wealth and power. In reality, however, the word Kshatriya by itself does 
not indicate an endogamous group. It indicates a varna, not a jati. Neither 
Chaturvedi nor Breman distinguishes between the two. Both use the name 
Kshatriya as if it is a jati name. Like many ‘progressives’, they do not 
see the significance, first, of the rule of caste endogamy and consequently 
of kinship and marriage; and second, of religious rituals. They do not 
also realise that caste status had to be legitimised by Brahmins, and in 
many cases, also by the professional bards who generated genealogies 
and myths suitable to status. 


VI 


Let us now turn to Kanbi/Patidars.* Their rise in wealth and power can 
be traced back to three major developments since roughly the 14th 
century. First, the Kanbis cultivated, at least since this century, several 
commercial crops, of which indigo and cotton remained most important 
for a long time. The indigo plant was processed into a dye, exported in 
large quantities to Europe and other parts of the world. Subsequently, 
tobacco replaced indigo. These crops made the Kanbis wealthy. Second, 
Cambay (Khambhat), located at the head of the Gulf of Cambay and the 
southern tip of central Gujarat, emerged as the entrepot for the hinterland 
extending to Agra and Delhi. This helped the commercialisation of vil- 
lages. And third, the Sultans of Gujarat shifted their capital from Patan 
in north Gujarat to Ahmedabad in central Gujarat. They reduced the power 
of Rajputs in villages of central Gujarat, a strategically important area, 
by expropriating a large part of their feudal estates. This freed the Kanbis 
from Rajput dominance and enabled them to rise in power. These three 


5 The Kanbis in Gujarat had four major divisions, Lewa, Kadva, Anjana and Matia. 
The Lewes were concentrated in central Gujarat. I will use the name Kanbi without using 
the name Lowa, although the Kadvas were also found in some villages and towns in 
central Gujarat. 
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processes continued during the Mughal regime, when many Kanbis began 
to get the prestigious title of Patidar, named after the special tenure under 
which they now held land. This title spread gradually, encouraging the 
entire caste to call itself Patidar. 

Although considerable literature is now available concerning Kanbi/ 
Patidar, neither Chaturvedi nor Breman has used it to understand the 
dynamics of this caste. Chaturvedi describes Kanbi/Patidar distinction 
as ‘sections’, and Breman, as ‘split off’. It was neither. Kanbi and Patidar 
did not constitute two separate endogamous groups. There was gradual 
hierarchy, accompanied by hypergamy, within the caste as a whole. 
The hierarchy and hypergamy extended well beyond Kheda district into 
all the adjoining districts—from the popularly known Charotar tract 
into Vakal and Kanam in the south, into Daskosi, Bhal and Saurashtra in 
the west, into Mal in the north, and into Panchmahal in the east. 

Breman states: ‘From other sources we know that before British 
officials commended them for their sobriety and work ethos, Kanbis 
enjoyed the reputation of being a rather “vulgar” class of cultivators’ 
(Breman 2009: 143). It is difficult to understand why Breman has used 
such a derogatory word for the entire population of a caste.® At least 
he should have revealed ‘other sources’, so that we can check. Such 
stereotypes about every caste are found in the folklore of every region, 
and the social scientist’s job is to examine how far they are correct. 


vil 


Although a large part of Chaturvedi’s book is concerned with religion, 
Breman has practically nothing to say on it. When Chaturvedi argues 
that ‘religious thought, practices and rituals were central to how Ranchhod 
and Daduram contested power relations in colonial society’ (Chaturvedi 
2007: 16), Breman provides in one brief sentence his ideological 
explanation: ‘as if these dimensions were not closely intertwined with 
the narrow economic terrain in which the Dharalas operated’ (Breman 
2009: 143). That is, the Dharalas resorted to religion because of economic 
distress. This is orthodox Marxism. It adds nothing to our understanding 
of history. 


§ Broman adds a footnote to support this description of Kanbis, but it leads to further 
complications which need not be discussed here. 
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As far as Chaturvedi’s own contribution is concerned, his account of 
Daduram’s movement adds to our knowledge of lower caste religious 
movements in Gujarat. Chaturvedi’s historical account of Daduram’s life 
is short, from 1901 to 1909 when he died. However, it shows that his 
was a remarkable career. He began as a bhagat in Chalali village, received 
religious instruction from a Brahmin teacher in the well-known Vaishnava 
temple town of Dakore, and spent some time at Mount Gimar, known 
for long as a centre of akhadas and ashrams of many sects. He soon 
became an inspiring religious leader among Dharalas. He campaigned 
against consuming alcohol, opium and meat, and against robbery and 
stealing, organised bhajan mandalis, and asked his followers to wear the 
kanthi of tulsi beads—all symbols of Sanskritisation. 

Chaturvedi collected much more information about Daduram’s legacy 
during his fieldwork in 1996 and 2004. He gives the impression that 
Daduram himself or, after his death, his followers formed a small sect. 
However, the information provided by Chaturvedi does not necessarily 
support this conclusion. There were two small temples, one in Dakore 
and the other in a nearby village, where Daduram’s image was installed 
for worship. The former was set up perhaps by Daduram himself and 
the other by his followers. Chaturvedi does not state if the temples were 
associated with any deity of the Hindu pantheon. Today’s followers, 
however, belong to the Ramanandi sect (Chaturvedi 2007: 179) and it is 
quite possible that Daduram himself joined this sect when he went to 
Gimar. Actually, a Rama temple managed by a Ramanandi sadhu is a 
common feature of many villages in central Gujarat, and Daduram might 
have been one such sadhu, rather than the founder of a new sect.’ Although 
he began as a Koli leader, he attracted some followers from other castes 
as well, so much so that a Patidar follower, a trained engineer, claimed 
succession to the gadi (seat) of the Dakore temple. All in all, Chaturvedi’s 
account is fragmentary, and a lot more research would be required to get 
a satisfactory picture. 

Chaturvedi does not seem to have gone in search of Daduram’s 
legacy to his birthplace Chalali. If he had consulted the encyclopaedia of 


7 Organising a new sect is a far more complex matter than Chaturvedi assumes. Seo 
Shah (2006). 
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Kheda district, he would have known how the people of Chalali 
remembered Daduram: 


About 85 years ago there was a saint named Daduram here. He used 
to eradicate the vices of alcoholism, stealing, robbery etc. from the 
Kshatriya community through organising bhajan mandalis in village 
after village. A small shrine (devadi) has been constructed in his 
memory. (Shah and Shah 1954, vol. ii: 165) 


Chaturvedi’s account of religion is marred by a number of ethnographic 
errors. We have already noted the imprecise translation of the word 
‘bhagat’. Similarly, he uses the words kanthi and mala without distinction 
(Chaturvedi 2007: 89). Throughout the book (ibid.: 81, 87—89, 275) he 
states that the major Hindu traditions are based on the worship of Vishnu 
and Shiva, ignoring Mata (mother goddess) whose worship is widespread 
especially among the Kolis. He confuses the iconography of Vishnu— 
conch, disc, sword, club, bow, kettle-drum—vwith that of Krishna (ibid.: 
88). He observes repeatedly that, historically, Brahmins had prevented 
peasants from seeing or touching specific religious texts, and even not 
allowed them to hear the words read aloud. Although there was such an 
injanction in the Dharmasastras, it was violated all over India, so much 
so that many lower castes, including the Untouchables, produced a 
number of learned religious leaders (see A. Shah 2006, 2007). Neither 
Chaturvedi nor Breman is able to see Daduram’s movement as a move- 
ment for Sanskritisation of Kolis, and simultaneously, for leading them 
away from the worship of Matas (mother goddesses) to the worship of 
Vaishnava deities. 


Vill 


In his discussion of episodes concerning nationalism, Chaturvedi argues 
that the nationalist movement in central Gujarat was led by Patidars, 
who were involved in it for their own interest which was against the 
interest of Kolis. The Kolis were not interested in a movement that would 
keep them subservient to Patidars. This is a narrow and simplistic way 
of looking at the issue. 

Although partisan interests of various castes and communities played 
a role in deciding whether they joined the nationalist movement, we 
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should not lose sight of the fact that the movement was driven by an 
ideology that had spread due to Western education during the colonial 
period. As far as Gujarat is concerned, the movement began among the 
English-educated Gujaratis settled in Bombay city, particularly among 
two majorcastes of Brahmin and Vania, a few minor ones like Kayasth, 
and among the Parsis and a few Muslim groups. The movement then 
spread to Gujarat, initially to the larger towns of Ahmedabad and Surat, 
among practically the same castes and communities influenced by English 
education. It then spread to smaller towns, including those in Kheda 
district, with the spread of English education, during which phase, 
the Patidars became one more among many castes to participate in the 
movement. Even the celebrated Kheda Satyagraha of 1918 was led 
initially by a few Brahmins and Vanias. 

Although the nationalists in central Gujarat, including the prominent 
leaders, were drawn from many different castes and communities, 
Chaturvedi presumes the Patidars to be the only nationalist leaders— 
‘Patidartd nationalist movement’ is an oft-repeated phrase in the book 
(Chaturvedi 2007: 2, 151, 156). Second, he assumes that the Patidar 
nationalists were all peasants. In fact, however, most of them had ceased 
to be peasants; they had taken English education and practiced modern 
urban occupations. Vallabhbhai Patel, born in a Patidar family, had taken 
higher education in India and England, practiced as a lawyer, and was 
the president of Ahmedabad municipality before he joined the nationalist 
movement in 1917 (R. Gandhi 2006: 206-08). Chaturvedi’s character- 
isation of him as a leader of the Patidars (Chaturvedi 2007: 148) devalues 
his stature as a mass leader. Third, Chaturvedi assumes that several rural 
causes (for example, remission of land revenue) for which the nationalist 
the colonial government, concerned only Patidar peasants. He ignores the 
fact, discussed earlier, that the peasants in central Gujarat belonged to 
many different castes and communities, including Kolis. Here again, he 
conflates caste and class. Let us also note that not all the members of 
these castes and communities, including the Patidars, were involved 
in the nationalist movement. There were loyalists of the British regime 
at one end of the political spectrum to believers in violent nationalism at 
the other. The general notion that every caste was politically united 
is false. 
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As regards Kolis, it is well known that the vast majority of them could 
not receive education and practice modern urban occupations due to two 
main reasons: poverty and the lack of a literate tradition. However, there 
was also another factor: the role of Rajput culture. Although the Rajputs 
were an upper caste with wealth and power, they did not go for much of 
Western education and modern urban occupations, mainly due to their 
heritage of feudal ethos. They were content with preserving their princely 
states and feudal estates under the benign protection and patronage 
provided by the colonial regime—and in opposition to the nationalist 
movement. The Koli chieftains had also not given up Rajput ethos under 
the influence of their social and cultural alliance with Rajputs. The 
colonial government had to make special efforts to attract both Rajput 
and Koli talukdars to take English education. In central Gujarat, it 
established the Talukdari Hostel at Nadiad to enable their children to 
study in secondary schools. The Koli chieftains’ reluctance to take English 
education, work in urban occupations and join the nationalist movement 
was guided largely by their alliance with Rajputs rather than by their 
opposition to Patidars. They could not provide leadership to the Koli 
masses in the new direction. This Rajput factor is completely missing in 
the book and the essay. 

However, a small section of Kolis who took English education and 
worked in urban occupations did join the nationalist movement. This 
was evident in the election of Fulsinh Dabhi, an educated Koli leader, as 
a candidate of the Indian National Congress from Kheda district to the 
Bombay Legislative Council with overwhelming majority in 1937 (see 
G. Shah 1975: 22-39). 

Breman states, ‘The conclusion that the initiative at the forefront of 
nationalist mobilisation came from the more substantial peasant 
communities is a historical truism that few would dispute now’ (Breman 
2009: 142). This is not the place to enter into detailed disputation, but 
the above discussion shows the limited value of what Breman considers 
a traism—just as his as well as Chaturvedi’s presentation of society and 
culture of central Gujarat is simplistic, narrow and selective. A major 
cause of this simplification is the loose use of the category ‘peasant’. 

Chaturvedi repeatedly asserts that the Kolis suffered subordination 
not only by the colonial state but also by the nationalists. According to 
him, Mahatma Gandhi and Vallabhbhai Patel depended on support from 
Patidars rather than Kolis, thus allowing the former to continue to 
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dominate the latter, and Gandhi’s criticism of the Kolis’ indulgence in 
violence was part of this general approach (Chaturvedi 2007: 141-50). 
A fuller discussion of this view is not possible here, since it will involve 
a detailed examination of the existing voluminous literature on the subject, 
including the Gujarati sources that Chaturvedi and Breman have not 
consulted. I will mention only two points. First, in November 1917, only 
about two months before Gandhi launched the Kheda Satyagraha in 
January 1918, he organised a conference of the Untouchables along with 
the first Gujarat Political Conference at Godhra, where he sought to 
include them in the nationalist movement. It is therefore hard to believe 
that Gandhi wished to exclude from his movement a caste like the 
Kolis that was well above the line of untouchabilty (see R. Gandhi 2006: 
206-08). Second, to expect Gandhi, an apostle of non-violence, to support 
violence by any group, let alone the Kolis, is to expect the impossible. 

Nationalism for whom, for which sections of society? This is surely 
an essential question to consider, which Chaturvedi has done following 
ideas taken from Partha Chatterjee and others (Chaturvedi 2007: 2-5). 
And its consideration must include a careful scrutiny of the ideas and 
actions of nationalist leaders like M.K. Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Vallabhbhai Patel. However, the exercise is not likely to make much 
progress if it is based on a narrow, skewed and distorted view of Indian 
society. This is what has happened in the case of Chaturvedi’s book and 
Breman’s essay. Nevertheless, both are important for their effort, 
and for the challenge they pose for future scholars. 
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Pranab Bardhan and Isha Ray (eds), The Contested Commons: 
Conversations between Economists and Anthropologists. New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2008. x + 289 pp. Notes, references, index. 
7695 (hardback). 


Epistemological divides arise from the differences between the way 
disciplines construct explanations and their methodological traditions. 
In the light of such disciplinary differences, the analyses of some social 
phenomena are best pursued through disciplinary dialogue rather than 
through strict compartmentalisation. Comprising twelve articles and six 
commentaries, the current edited volume bears out the truth of this 
proposition. The management of common property resources draws upon 
overlapping issues of belief and expectations that straddle the domains 
of economics and sociology. The volume works to identify both the 
potential contours of interface and recurrent frictions in the realm of 
ideas and formal models invoked by existing explanations in this field. 
Although not divided into sub-themes, the volume seems designed around 
three primary objectives, namely, to demonstrate how strict disciplinary 
barriers fail to capture the central problems relating to the commons, to 
highlight the deeper epistemological issues raised via such disciplinary 
contestations and, lastly, to elaborate upon the need for disciplinary con- 
versations in order to widen the range of hitherto available analytical 
possibilities in this field. 

Economistic explanations privilege self-interested rational action as 
a principal value, and assign a central weightage to the problem of 
incentives in explaining variations across contexts. A major challenge 
addressed by economists is the shaping of societal behaviour as 
interventions/incentives designed to align individual motives with 
collective interests. In this vein, Platteau’s extension of game theory 
proposes the notion of ‘linked game’ to highlight the role of reciprocal 
and non-economic relations, symbolic constructs, sanctions and 
conditional social ostracism in ensuring a state of cooperation. Invoking 
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the notion of symbolic public goods, Mosse’s article makes for an 
interesting contrast in trying to capture the underlying ‘rules’ actualised 
by core cultural constructs within what anthropologists term as social 
capital. Focussing on some gaps in theorising common property resources, 
Sengupta’s essay simultaneously highlights how game theory approaches 
are limited by their ostensible focus on the need to find equilibrium, 
while also emphasising the need for theories to conceptualise a range of 
collective actions that are simultaneously market compatible. The essay 
by Sethi and Somanathan presents a model of collective action that 
diverges from orthodox economic modelling. Arguing that people vary 
their behaviour in response to reciprocal and selfish tendencies that they 
encounter, the essay centrally allows for the possibility of individuals 
who do not respond only to material payoffs. Further, in analysing the 
transformation in property right regimes, Mukhopadhyay’s article on 
the gaunkaris of Goa argues that value changes via market and tech- 
nological access are not always the chief drivers of change. The article 
shows how transfer processes were instead mostly driven by the estab- 
lishment of private rights over community lands and largely impelled by 
electoral imperatives in the post-Independence period. 

Isha Ray focuses on the deeper epistemological issues underlying the 
methodological variations between economics and anthropology. She 
points out that being largely interested in pragmatic outcomes, economists 
typically design research questions meant to produce predictability and 
policy implications, while the work of anthropologists dwells on 
exploring relationships, processes and structures. Even if they work with 
more loosely constructed theoretical models and a lesser degree of 
precision in defining relations between interacting forces, Wright observes 
that sociologists invoke a far more realistic and wider menu of logics 
than economists. The latter, he argues, deploy the much thinner set of 
concepts that they work with in more rigorous and systematic theoretical 
elaborations. According to Lele, barriers to interdisciplinarity arise not 
only from such broad epistemological differences and the methodological 
premium put on measurement but, equally, from divergence in values 
embedded in frameworks, theories, explanatory models and the schools 
of thought invoked in defining research questions. Rao and Appadurai 
observe that the micro-level focus of anthropological studies yields 
relational analyses of social processes but does not lend itself to a 
cumulative perspective. On the other hand, economic analyses involve 
Ea 
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distributional patterns to narrow down the possible explanatory choices. 
Interestingly, each of the two disciplinary approaches work with in- 
verted relationships between the scale and the generalisability of their 
propositions. 

Emphasising that human beings are innately socialised creatures, 
Kaushik Basu argues that even if social order does flow from the pursuit 
of individual self-interests, it would be wrong to infer that order and 
collective efficiency are necessarily outcomes of systems of individual 
incentive; he therefore calls for social scientific perspectives not strictly 
straitjacketed by disciplinary trajectories. Echoing this, Ray claims that 
economic models usefully capture central tendencies of a phenomenon, 
but do this by deliberately ignoring the underlying cultural and historical 
specificities of social processes and relations of power that structure 
outcomes. In explaining trends that seem marginal and non-obvious to 
economists, anthropological investigations are of great potential value 
in helping link observable phenomenon/outcomes with their structuring 
processes. However, the conversation between Kanbur and Riles 
concludes that the commons problem is far too general and emblematic 
to advance a larger dialogue between disciplines; they advise that it would 
be more effective to work towards this using specific issues and policy 
problems as starting points. Vidyanathan believes that both an improve- 
meat in the standards of specialised research and a greater willingness to 
understand disciplinary conditions will encourage scholars to access 
bodies of knowledge beyond those of their primary training. 

The volume is an excellent repository of ideas vis-à-vis the commons 
that, simultaneously, seeks to go beyond the contested terrains between 
disciplines. It amply foregrounds the anxieties that prospects of admitting 
‘non-economic’ variables or ‘sacrificing’ precision and formalism tied 
to the fixed frames of ceteris paribus evokes among economists, and 
highlights how holding on to their ‘faith’ is preferred to the ‘risks’ of 
greater explanatory relevance. Quite commendably, it speaks powerfully 
in support of a discourse where the centralising tendencies of economic 
generalisations are not allowed to brush aside the specifics of history 
and culture, and makes a most pertinent call for a holistic perspective that 
goes beyond the myopic vision of an instrumentally rational human life. 


Institute for Studies in Industrial Development SATYAKI ROY 
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Feminisms in Development: Contradictions, Contestations and 
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Feminisms in Development materialised from a workshop at the Institute 
of Development Studies, Sussex. It consists of eighteen chapters by 
various authors reflecting on and reasserting the bases for feminist 
engagement with development as a political project by advocating 
pluralist approaches derived from multiple feminisms. Less than a decade 
after the Beijing Conference, many feminist concepts had transformed 
into gender myths characterised by essentialism and simplistic slogans 
within ‘gender and development (GAD)’ frameworks. The collection 
brings together critical reflections of feminist ‘gender practitioners’, 
whose work forms the institutional interface between donor agencies, 
researchers, national and international development bureaucracies and 
women’s organisations. These reflections are grouped here in three 
broadly interrelated themes: first, the political battles for interpretive 
power implicit in the moves from ‘women’ to ‘gender’; second, the ways 
in which the functioning of development institutions undermine feminist 
intent; and third, the challenges in repoliticising feminism to achieve 
solidarity among contemporary multiple feminisms. 

The first part of the book highlights and elucidates the struggle over 
interpretive power that shaped the language of GAD as a means of 
critiquing the ensuing installation of policy-driven gender orthodoxies. 
Seven essays highlight multiple dimensions of myth-making around 
the institutionalisation of ‘gender mainstreaming’. The insights offered 
range across debates over several issues, including the ‘targeting’ of 
poverty through female-headed households, questions of agency vis-à-vis 
the labour rights of sex workers, the contradictions within the institutional 
programming of ‘gender’ into aid schemes and the stereotyping of the 
‘poor, powerless and pregnant’ African woman. In India, mobilisations 
of women by fundamentalist agendas, state-led depoliticised forms of 
collective action (for example, microcredit) and the subversion of elected 
women representatives has led to a bounded construct of women’s citizen- 
ship under a resurgent patriarchy, neoliberalism and fundamentalism. 
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The contradictory terrain of women’s empowerment is summed up in 
the following observation: 


..as associations with collective action and more radical transformative 
agendas are sloughed away to make the notion palatable to the 
mainstream, ‘empowerment’ has been reduced from a complex process 
of self-realization, self-actualization and mobilization to demand 
change, to a simple act of transformation bestowed by a transfer of 
money and/or information (p. 5). 


Reductive conceptualisations of poverty have fed into myths that have 
emerged around the ‘feminisation’ of poverty thesis. Proceeding from 
simplistic binary comparisons between male-headed and female-headed 
households, the latter were ascribed as ‘exceptionally disaffected parties’ 
to become the focus of neoliberal efficiency-driven targeting in poverty 
reduction programmes. Tellingly, despite two decades of such inter- 
ventions, women’s poverty has risen. Similarly, the debates among 
feminists that led to the adoption of ‘gender’ in Brazil entailed that the 
conceptual/political shift from ‘women’ to ‘gender’ simultaneously erased 
radical implications and made women’s interests less visible. Thus, re- 
claiming the category of ‘women’ from the utilitarian uses of ‘gender’ 
seems central to reclaiming feminist transformatory agendas. 

The six essays in the second part address how ‘doing gender’ within 
institutions has come to be marked of as distinct from ‘doing feminism’. 
Taken together, they expound on the contradictions of ‘mainstreaming 
gender’ into sector bureaucracies, on how perceptions of gender change 
between shifting institutional contexts and on how the process of 
mainstreaming undermines the radical transformatory agenda of feminism 
even while it brings together the perspectives of academics, activists 
and ‘femocrats’ in development bureaucracies. 

The five essays in the third part address ‘development’. Con- 
textualising the politics of social policy within ‘new global economic 
relations’, it illustrates the specific routes of embedding that loosen the 
links with radical feminist perspectives even as the mechanisms that 
create these channels provide feminists with livelihood, work and iden- 
tities. Similar concerns confront feminists working on gender at under- 
resourced universities in Africa, or when gender becomes the tool to 
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enforce conformity through aid/intervention mechanisms that have 
overseen the non-governmental organisation or ‘NGO-isation’ of the Arab 
women’s movements. In the latter, the ‘good governance’ framework of 
international donors ignores how the historically layered realities tied to 
colonialism and occupation have impinged on the roles imposed upon or 
accepted by women. The book, thus, quite explicitly and effectively, 
elucidates multiple feminist perspectives on the politics of development, 
democratisation, empowerment and rights-based approaches. 

There are also implicit debates that provide pointers to the unaddressed 
terrain within the praxis of multiple feminisms. Interestingly, all but three 
essays seem to ground the relationship between gender and social 
transformation vis-a-vis the discursive and material frameworks of 
development within a conflation of neoliberalism with development. 
Historically, the trajectories of development in peripheral economies had 
to contend with the struggles of the oppressed and the exploited to fulfil 
their aspirations for an improved quality of life and livelihood security. 
As we know, these struggles are directly related to the integration of the 
consumptive lifestyles of the upper and middle classes with production 
processes and distribution priorities, achieved both through national 
polices and programmes and the lending/funding criteria of international 
financial institutions/donors (Fine and Leopold 1993; Simon 1997). 
Depending on particular configurations of social conditions, histories, 
power relations and modalities of production systems that channelise 
accumulation in specific contexts, multiple development ideologies have 
evolved to ascribe varying degrees of emphasis on the key institutional 
roles of states and markets. Development priorities, then, have been a 
function of the distribution of power within political configurations 
through which such debates have been polarised. 

With fluid finance capital driving neoliberalism, the ability of so- 
called developmental states to deliver on their interventionist programmes 
has been systematically eroded in the last three decades (Tabb 1997). 
The literature evaluating the impact of neoliberalism on domesticity, 
work and livelihood of women highlights how large sections of women 
have been disempowered by neoliberal economic reforms, reversing mahy 
of the gains of women’s struggles (Ghosh 1998, 2009; Sen 2001). Since 
the Asian financial crisis, ‘hard’ neoliberalism paved the way for a ‘softer’ 
version, put in place through a policy synthesis that derives simultan- 
eously from humanist libertarian views of ‘development as freedom’, 
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the entitlements approach of Amartya Sen, Rawlsian approaches 
prioritising basic liberties over equality and also, from post-materialist 
dispensations ascribed to theorists like Inglehart. All this made for the 
rise of ‘inclusion’ as the consensual slogan of soft neoliberalism across 
contexts spanning international funding agencies, state/non-state donor 
and recipient organisations. Significantly, ‘gender mainstreaming’ 
became embedded within this neoliberal ‘inclusion’ paradigm. Techno- 
managerial instrumentalism did not originate either in state bureaucracies 
or in donor agencies; it was nurtured in private institutions, the vehicles 
of neoliberal propagation. Should, then, not the latter also explicitly 
constitute the terrain of feminists’ contestations? 

In the challenges that it directly addresses and those that it leaves 
pointers to, Feminisms in Development should be of interest to all those 
who aspire for equality and justice. 


Asian Development Research Institute © CHIRASHREE DAS GUPTA 
Patna 
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At the very first glance, Saurabh Dube’s volume tells us that on offer 
here is a very unusual mix of essays under the rubric of ‘historical 
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anthropology’. Clearly, much thought has gone into the choice of what 
is ‘representative’ of the field and why. Indeed, by his very choice of 
essays, Dube has effectively told the complex story of how, through 
time, an interdisciplinary domain is produced by a variety of academic 
practitioners, sometimes consciously, sometimes in spite of themselves. 

It is worthwhile, therefore, to present a taste of the array on offer. The 
first section, ‘Formations’, seeks to outline the foundational moves of 
historical anthropology in South Asia, including by those who might not 
have intended to produce quite such a field. The opening essay is the 
only obvious choice here—‘Cloth, Clothes and Colonialism’ by Bemard 
Cohn, who was the first to self-consciously straddle the fields of 
anthropology and history in our context. Then follows the chapter, 
‘Negation’, from Ranajit Guha’s classic, Elementary Aspects of Peasant 
Insurgency; K.S. Singh’s essay on the making of Birsa Munda into a 
rebel and a prophet; and interestingly, Paul Greenough’s essay on the 
generation of paternal violence, abandonment, dramatised misery and 
victimhood within Bengali society during the 1943-44 famine. This 
clubbing together of very heterogeneous writings, which are neither 
chronologically nor by political/academic intentions analogous, gives 
us a sense of where Dube secks to locate the inaugural moment of his- 
torical anthropology for us, namely, in the question of practice, rebellious 
or otherwise. These essays, if read thus, can be seen as early efforts to 
sidestep the standard understandings of practice that dominated history 
and anthropology in those days, namely, practice as made possible by 
inexorable causal logic and practice as made possible by cultural habit/ 
tradition respectively. The essays can also be seen as creating an encounter 
between two notions of practice: practices (rebellion) that constitute the 
event (the staple of history); and practices (clothing, begging) that 
constitute the everyday (the staple of ethnography). 

The following section, ‘Genealogies’, puts together Rabindra Jain’s 
essay on royal Bundela origin myths and legends; Ishita Banerjee-Dube’s 
reading of the many deployments of the kaliyug concept in an Oriya 
text; Saurabh Dube’s own essay on the construction of the Satnami past 
at the cusp of literate and oral renderings; and Susan Visvanathan’s essay 
on Syrian Christian temporality as mediated by the spatial dynamics of 
church, neighbourhood and home. At one level, this section problematises 
the disciplinary notion of history by demonstrating, through detailed 
ethnographies, the conflicted ways in which pasts and histories get 
imagined and deployed outside the academia. At the other level, the 
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section, though only implicitly and not quite adequately, raises the 
question of time itself—as that crucial category which functioned for a 
very long time as the theoretical bone of contention between anthropology 
and history. 

The next section, labelled ‘Communities’, is particularly rich. It 
demonstrates the historically contingent ways in which communities get 
constituted. It also demonstrates that communities are never normalised/ 
naturalised constituencies, though that is exactly how they seek to 
work in the face of internal dissensions and gendering. The section also 
crucially raises the question of the pre-colonial/colonial divide, and insists 
that the history of ‘Community’ as an idea must be critically recast in 
modernity. Gyan Pandey’s essay on the ‘Bigoted Julah’ is the opening 
Statement, as it were, showing how apparently primordial identities could 
actually be recent inventions of 19th century colonial sociology. Malavika 
Kasturi’s essay on Rajput lineages talks of pre/early colonial times to. 
show how collective violence was central to the imagination of com- 
munity and kingship here, and how later colonial representations failed 
to grasp this in their attempt at reading rebellion as merely a moment of 
exception. Ajay Skaria’s essay on the Dangs region of Gujrat speaks of a 
community produced out of an aesthetics of ‘wildness’, articulated 
through issues of livelihood and pleasure, resistance and witchcraft, and 
its transformation in the face of colonial4modern govemmmentality. Veena 
Das’s well-known essay from Critical Events writes of the rise of Sikh 
militancy in the early 1980s. She argues that in contemporary times, the 
political language of community gets produced out of the operation of 
critical binaries, for example, (Sikh—masculine-communitarian) Self and 
(Hindu—state-feminine) Other. She also shows how individual biography 
and collective history come together through a rhetoric of suffering, that 
makes a lasting presence for the community possible. 

The next section delineates how the anthropologists’ traditional notion 
of culture has been recast through the introduction into it of questions of 
power. Ann Gold and Bhojuram Gujar’s powerful invocation of shoes as 
metaphor and material object in the lives of lower castes, Nandini 
Sundar’s essay on the changing face of Dussehra in a ‘tribal’ land, 
K. Sivaramakrishnan’s essay on the creation of a geography for ‘tribes’ 
in eastern India through state practices of mapping, surveys and timber 
‘conservation, all these refigure the very concept of ‘culture’ by histori- 
cising it in changing contexts of domination and authority. One of the 
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most interesting texts in the volume comes in this section, that is, John 
D. Kelly’s essay on court proceedings in colonial Fiji, regulating the 
racial, sexual and labouring lives of Indian indentured labour there. In 
place of the Foucauldian idea of gaze, Kelly offers the notion of the 
‘grasp’—more tactile, hands on and everyday—through which a colonial, 
juridico-legal rationality worked out its projects of power in the colony. 

The last section rewrites historians’ categories—empire and nation— 
through essays by Peter Van der Veer on political mobilisation of religion 
in both England and India; Shail Mayaram on freedom, partition and 
violence; Ema Tarlo on the political rhetoric of khadi; and Nicholas Dirks 
on the colonial creation of a singular, Brahminical Hinduism for India. 
The point here is to demonstrate the entwinement of categories—+eligion 
and politics, colony and metropolis, nation and empire, the ideological 
and the quotidian—that have been philosophically seen as separate, if 
not antagonistic, in modern times. 

Distinct from the arrangement of essays under the sign of critical 
categories, so to speak, is Saurabh Dube’s long and detailed introduction, 
which narrates the career of historical anthropology in terms of a history 
of the disciplines of history and anthropology, and in terms of the 
changing texture of their shared space. As historiography, the intro- 
duction is extremely well worked out, and even quite comprehensive. 
Two questions come to mind, however. First, while one can indeed write 
of history and anthropology in terms of their mutual borrowings and 
increasing overlap through time, one must also write the story of their 
fraught relationship, their theoretical and methodological antagonisms, 
and their respective deployment of norms and techniques by which they 
sought to recurrently pull apart as disciplines. And second, in South 
Asia, both history and anthropology, though in very different ways, 
had powerful public lives. Our 20th century debates about nationalism 
and modemisation, regional and cultural autonomy, family reform and 
demography, constitution and representation, equal rights and dis- 
criminatory rights, none of this is imaginable without the public 
mobilisation of historical and anthropological knowledge. To me, the 
growth of an interdisciplinary intellectual field such as historical 
anthropology is crucially underwritten by this larger politics of 
knowledge. I wish one could get a sense of this in the volume. 


Centre for the Study of PRATHAMA BANERJEE 
7 Developing Societies, Delhi 
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Anthropology, Politics and the State hits so many keywords in its title 
that one eagerly anticipates learning more about ‘democracy and viol- 
ence in South Asia’. The book may, in fact, have a great deal to offer for 
those who know little about South Asia or its politics. For those who 
follow these subjects at any length, however, the title promises more 
than it delivers, and none of its keywords are elaborated with fresh or 
compelling insight. The book has the laudable aim of trying to regenerate 
political anthropology, and the opening essay, “The Strange Death of 
Political Anthropology’, gamely attempts an analysis of the decline of a 
once exciting and innovative sub-discipline, while the second and 
concluding essays, “Locating the Political’ and ‘Politics and Counter 
Politics’, attempt a redefinition. Yet, Spencer’s opening gambit on Samoel 
Huntington’s clash of civilisations to talk about how the ‘politicisation 
of culture has destabilised anthropologists’ assumptions about cultural 
difference’ (p. 6) in the wake of 9/11 seems both dated and guileless. 
The first three chapters have the disconcerting habit of announcing 
the theme of the book over and over again, as if the author had forgotten 
to state it in his introduction. And the book, as a whole, seems to thrash 
about in search of its analytic objects: the state, democracy, the electoral 
process, party politics and the underpants of someone called Cyril 
(pp. 4, 91). The remaining five essays, ‘Culture, Nation, and Misery’, 
‘Performing Democracy’, ‘States and Persons’, ‘The State and Violence’ 
and ‘Pluralism in Theory, Pluralism in Practice’, devolve into anecdotal 
descriptions drawn from others’ ethnographies of India, Nepal and 
Sri Ẹ Spencer has taken licence to reflect and reminisce on the 
state, Of the field (a condition afflicting anthropologists who haven’t 
regal E bo te Gok), btw fond tong anal 
inclinations. Most of the author’s own fieldwork anecdotes have an artless 
or underanalysed quality, down to the last chapter which reports on a 
more recent visit to Batticaloa in 2006; one would profit more here from 
reading Margaret Trawick’s (2007) telling ethnography of the area. 
‘There is, of course, enormous value in stocktaking and synthetic analy- 
sis that pushes the field to a new level of understanding or intervention. 
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But producing Martin Wickramasinghe’s and Fernando Ortiz’s work for 
a critique of the concept of acculturation seems a rehash of the obvious, 
even if told from the vantage points of a prominent Sri Lankan cultural 
critic and underappreciated Cuban anthropologist. And, as Spencer 
touches upon the shop-worn incidents of communal violence in India 
and Sri Lanka in the 1980s and the 1990s—the 1983 riots in Colombo, 
the 1984 anti-Sikh Delhi riots, the Shah Bano case of 1985, the anti- 
Janatha Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP) crackdown of 1989, the 1992 destruc- 
tion of the Babri Masjid, etc.—no unique insight emerges. Indeed, readers 
might be best served to read the original works on political violence of 
the 1990s by Stanley Tambiah, Val Daniel, Veena Das, Sudhir Kakar, 
Paul Brass and Cynthia Mahmood. 

Spencer differentiates his understanding of political anthropology from 
earlier traditions of the same by working with ‘an expansive definition 
of the political which gives as much weight to the expressive and 
performative aspects of politics as to the instrumental’. He also sees 
politics and culture not as ‘two discrete things brought together in a 
controlled interaction’, but to be ‘two perspectives on a single dynamic 
process’ (p. 17). While the author seems to be on a productive dual track 
here, the book fails to develop sustained ethnographic analysis of the 
notions of the political he seeks to engage, and instead, careens about in 
an extended compare and contrast exercise that jumps from Leach, 
Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski to Clifford, Said, Foucault, Agamben, 
Guha, etc. Chapter two, for example, undertakes a review of the ‘instru- 
mentalist view of politics’ found in classical political anthropology, and 
then, contrasts it to a second strain of historical and ethnographic work 
on resistance, especially focusing on Subaltern Studies. But the chapter 
offers few new observations on the Subaltern Studies project or any of 
the other texts discussed in the course of cruising past familiar political 
figures (MGR, Laloo) and places (Bengal, Bibar, Benares, Nepal). Indeed, 
the capsule literature reviews throughout-the book have the stale quality 
of recycled seminar fare and, by and large, Spencer appears not to have 
read much of the literature on South Asia of the past decade. His statement, 
“Twenty years on, anthropologists have hardly started to understand how 
Sri Lanka works (and doesn’t work) as a plural society’ (p. 164), seems 
painfully unaware of the important work of Sri Lankan social scientists 
on cultural pluralism in Neluka Silva’s (2002) edited collection, Hybrid 
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Island—an implicit critique of the literature on Sri Lanka that has been 
relentlessly about communal identity and conflict. 

Spencer begins Anthropology, Politics and the State with the question, 
“What was so wrong with what was called political anthropology in the 
19708?’ and says, ‘A casual answer might simply be that it was boring, a 
sub-discipline that had run out of steam in the early 1970s’ (p. 34). Sadly, 
upon finishing the book, one might reach the same conclusion about 
Spencer’s own work: it seems to have run out of steam in the 1990s. 


Department of Anthropology KAMALA VISWESWARAN 
University of Texas, Austin 
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Throughout history, arbitrary arrests, detentions and imprisonments have 
consistently figured as the worst examples of the violations of funda- 
mental human rights. The major criminal justice systems of the world 
reveal the historic struggles between monarchs and dictators, on the one 
hand, and advocates of the supremacy of the rule of law, on the other. 
Unfortunately, such laws that rob ordinary citizens of basic civil rights 
continue to be unleashed even in modern-day democracies. Among the 
very few well-researched studies of such extraordinary laws, Ujjwal 
Kumar Singh’s study, The State, Democracy and Anti-Terror Laws in 
India, quite commendably, also looks into the larger impact of such laws 
on the social fabric. Singh’s analysis of laws used by various governments 
against their citizens amply brings out the inherent anti-minority character 
of their deployment. The author argues that anti-terrorism and other 
security laws in India are neither designed nor used to enhance the security 
of the nation, but, primarily, remain a political weapon to be used against 
the opponents of those holding power. 

Written before the Indian (United Progressive Alliance [UPA]) gov- 
emment passed the Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Amendment (UAPA) 
Act that now includes stringent clauses to sweepingly redefine terrorism 
as comprising acts done with the intent to threaten or likely to threaten 
the unity, integrity, security or sovereignty of India, the current volume 
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undertakes an analysis of its much-criticised predecessor, the now- 
repealed Prevention of Terrorism Act of 2002 (known as POTA in popular 
parlance). In the chapter, ‘POTA and Beyond’, Singh examines the actual 
use of POTA and other similar security legislations through consider- 
ing some well-publicised cases, but also by focusing on a handful of the 
thousands of ‘invisible’ cases from states around India, where political 
opponents, poor people and members of marginalised minorities have 
been picked up, detained and sometimes, even killed, merely for seeking 
to make their voices heard or, even simply, for being ‘inconvenient’ to 
the local powers that be. 

Singh’s analysis is spot on. Within the three years of its existence, the 
short-lived POTA only further undermined the already-weak Indian 
criminal justice system by giving the state security apparatus additional 
unfettered powers to act outside the ordinary rules of the regular criminal 
justice system. Most importantly, while it was enacted in the aftermath 
of 9/11 and the attack on the Indian Parliament building in December 
2001, POTA itself represented nothing new. It simply built upon an almost 
unbroken string of so-called security legislations in post-1947 India, 
whose lineage is easily traceable to the various draconian laws used by 
the British to keep the erstwhile colonised population of the subcontinent 
under check. The POTA was pushed through Parliament by the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), which has been a most vocal proponent of such laws. 
It is pertinent here to recall the comments of Madhav Sadashiv Golwalkar, 
the erstwhile supremo of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), made 
in 1965 when India was reeling under the impact of two sets of state 
security laws, the Defence of India Rules (DIR) and the State Public 
Security Act (SPSA). As recounted by K.R. Malkani (in The RSS Story, 
1980), Gowalkar noted: 


The tendency of the ruling party seems to be to have as many extra- 
ordinary powers as possible. This is not a healthy situation in a 
democratic system...After all, we are not the only country to have 
enemies. And we are not the only ‘country threatened with war. The 
whole world is living in the shadow of the war. But ours is the only 
democratic country to have emergency laws even when there is no 
fighting (emphasis added) (p. 64). 


Four decades on, this statement holds as true. While India has faced 
serious threats from terrorism and other forms of politicised violence for 
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decades, these special anti-terrorism laws have not proved particularly 
effective in combating terrorism. Notably, while individuals charged 
under these laws have been rarely convicted, the problem of terrorism 
has only persisted. Singh does an excellent job of highlighting that the 
key problem with all these so-called security legislations has been 
that they have never really been a tool for fighting terrorist violence; 
rather, they have been intended as a crude weapon to be used by those in 
power at all levels to keep political opponents in check and discriminate 
against religious minorities, Dalits and other marginalised groups. 

Given the current consensus amongst the Indian public in favour of 
enacting even more stringent anti-terror legislations in the wake of recent 
events, this history of misuse in the past six decades is worth bearing 
in mind. It reveals that harsh laws lead neither to superior intelligence 
nor to efficient prosecution, and have been quite ineffective in preventing 
terrorist crimes. While the conviction rate of extraordinary laws such 
the POTA, Terrorist and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act (TADA), 
1987 (amended 1993) and Maintenance of Internal Security Act (MISA), 
enacted in 1971 (repealed in 1977), have been abysmally low—below 
2 per cent in the case of TADA—they have only been politically expedient 
tools to curtail the fundamental rights of innocent people. The recent 
mood, especially as projected by media opinion, suggests that influential 
sections of the Indian nation are perhaps caught up in ‘enhancing’ India’s 
self-image as an emerging superpower by demonstrating its capacity for 
domineering brutality, hitherto the hallmark of the United States, sadly 
the only role model that certain sections of the intelligentsia would have 
India to emulate. 

The value of Singh’s book would have been further enhanced had it 
had expanded on the brief account provided on the common features 
between India’s anti-terrorism laws and comparable laws in other 
countries. Singh points out that, after 9/11, such laws were enacted in 
approximately two dozen countries, all making lofty claims about 
securing democracy. An in-depth consideration of the record of human 
rights and civil liberties violations by the Indian state under the guise of 
national security against similar violations, for instance, under the Patriot 
Act in the United States (which was hastily drafted and pushed through 
by the Bush administration, and has essentially served to undermine the 
gains by civil rights struggles in the last half century) would have been 
most useful. For indeed, the selective targeting of Muslims, Arabs and 
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people of South Asian descent in the United States in ways that clearly 
use race, religion and national origin as proxies for evidence of danger- 
ousness is comparable with the targeting of vulnerable groups and human 
rights defenders in the Indian context. 

Singh’s book is a courageous study that espouses a deep quest for 
justice and fairness. It is relevant not only to students of law but also to 
students of social science, human/civil rights activists and conscientious 
citizens. 


Editor, Combat Law, Delhi HARSH DOBHAL 


Anupama Rao, The Caste Question: Dalits and Politics of Modern India. 
California: California University Press, 2009. xxii + 392 pp. Plates, 
map, notes, index. $65.00 (hardback). 

DOI: 10.1177/00699667 10044003 17 


In this erudite addition to the study of India’s modernity and democracy, 
Rao attempts an exploration of dalit ideas and actions in the colonial and 
post-colonial periods. The productive alliance between caste, liberal 
institutions and democratic ideals is interrogated through the formation 
of dalit political subjectivity and personhood, an exercise that has been 
hitherto residual within the writings by Marxist historians and those 
from Subaltern Studies circles. Á 

The Introduction establishes the epistemological and ontological 
grounds for a historical anthropology of caste radicalism and the nature 
of anti-caste politics in Maharashtra. Seeking to contextualise how the 
tensions between universality and difference get figured within ‘classical’ 
and colonial liberalism, Rao highlights the colonial government’s role 
in disaggregating native society and the figuring of caste and religious 
groups as the parastate entity of ‘community’. She shows how radical 
caste figures responded to these moves by theorising untouchability as a 
stigmatised identity founded upon the structural and transacted violence 
that caste represented; responses that, in time, served to imagine pos- 
sibilities of a collective exit from a stigmatised untouchable identity. 
Thus, Rao’s attempt is to locate both the making of a new dalit political 
subject during the colonial period and its subsequent claiming as a process 
of identity formation through the colonial and post-colonial times, as 
central to the forging of India’s modernity and democracy. 
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Entitled ‘Emancipation’, Part I comprises three chapters. The first of 
these traces the formation of the dalit political subject in the particular 
context of western India, where historical circumstances stemming from 
the overthrow of Maratha (shudra) rule by Peshwas (brahmin), and the 
latter’s efforts to establish a brahmin state opened up a space subsequently 
for a novel alliance between peasant protest and anti-caste thought. While 
dalits worked closely with Phule, fissures appeared with the move to 
carve out an exclusivist and privileged Maratha kshatriya identity from 
among the imagined bahujan community. This conflict gave rise to 
an autonomous dalit politics, shaped around the enhanced contradiction 
between the experience of stigma and the possibilities of emancipation 
introduced via colonial modernity (p. 77). Rao provides an interesting 
exploration of gender, sexuality and the constitution of caste masculinity 
within brahmin, non-brahmin and dalit public spheres. Drawing upon 
the case of muralis (women dedicated to the ‘plebian’ god, Khandoba, 
castigated as a social evil by dalits reformers), Rao shows how dalit 
masculinity was predicated on the reform of gender within their com- 
munity and the defence of community honour against the disdain of 
outsiders (p. 57). 

The second chapter offers an exciting reading of the problem of caste 
property, a question that Rao explores through revisiting 20th century 
dalit struggles around public spaces. Rao charts the ways in which custom 
and colonialtiberal models of contract coalesced to sustain the social 
segregation and exclusion of dalits. While the Dalit-led satyagraha at 
Mahad placed the temple within governmental control and imputed to it 
a ‘publicness’ that dissolved the distinction between civil and religious 
space (p. 90), however, both caste Hindus and the colonial government 
successfully used the tension between custom and contract to counter 
dalit attempts to claim their rights (pp. 105—06). Similarly, in the case of 
Mahar vatan (hereditary estate) lands, caste exclusion and segregation 
were legitimised through a language derived from liberal property re- 
gimes, enabling a legal defence of caste inequity in the language of lib- 
eralism (p. 116). Rao argues that thus, dalits were rendered ‘tresspassers’ 
in the Indian public sphere/s in ways that were more than merely figurative 
(p. 117). f 

The third chapter moves beyond an instrumentalist view of the 
Gandhi-Ambedkar face-off over separate electorates by focusing on 
the multiple responses to dalit dispossession and the formation of the 
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category of the dalit as a political minority. In a context where political 
manoeuvring was largely focused on making majoritarian claims to state 
power, Rao explores how Ambedkar’s scholarly political quest for pos- 
sibilities of collective emancipation for Dalits resulted in framing them 
as a specific kind of political minority that brought him in conflict with 
the Hindu community, the Congress and the British colonial state. Rao 
outlines how Ambedkar’s demand for political commensurability by 
exploring the possibility of positing Dalit claims as a political minority 
within Hinduism eventually only placed Dalits as a non-Hindu minor- 
ity. As she notes, Dalit identity was thus fundamentally premised on 
‘the model of permanent struggle through the exacerbation, rather than 
the idea of resolution of difference’ (p. 158, emphasis in original). 

Titled the ‘Paradox of Emancipation’, Part II has four chapters. Linking 
the state’s efforts to establish the Dalit as an exceptional legal subject 
with the political violence ritually inflicted upon Dalits, the first chapter 
of this section explores what Rao terms the bureaucratic writing of 
violence by the state against Dalits. Tracing the coding of the tension 
between universalism and particularism within the Indian constitution, 
wherein caste emerges as the centrepiece of our commitment to social 
justice, Rao shows how Dalits came to be interpellated as ‘injured’ sub- 
jects requiring measures beyond positive discrimination; thus came into 
being a new juridical category of ‘caste atrocity’. Embedded in three 
key legislative measures, namely, the Untouchability Offences Act (1950), 
the Protection of Civil Rights Act (1974) and the Prevention of Atrocities 
Act (1989), the notion of Dalit personhood is interrogated to indicate 
how a specific field of ‘untouchability’ and ‘atrocity’ were produced 
through state intervention. Rao argues that the effects of these meas- 
ures to protect the injured subject were simultaneously preventive and 
productive of violence. The Dalit body became a deformed/injured 
property that belonged to the state, while the identity of Dalit as 
untouchable became fixed as the touchstone of anti-Dalit crime. 

The next (fifth) chapter explores the emerging symbology of violence 
generated within the directions of Dalit politics in Maharashtra between 
1960 and 1979, a period that yielded the consolidation of the Congress as 
a Maratha party, the aftermath of the formation of Maharashtra as a lin- 
guistic entity, the rise of the Shiv Sena, the challenge of the Dalit Panthers 
to the Republican Party of India (RPT), the assertion of a commemorative 
political symbology within Dalit politics and the violent backlash against 
what was perceived as Dalit ‘militancy’. Citing the anti-Dalit violence 
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during the namantar campaign (demanding the renaming of Marathwada 
University) as an instance of how the state functioned as a perpetrator 
rather than protector to highlight the ritualisation of political violence, 
Rao makes a case for moving beyond the binary of symbolic politics and 
class antagonism in the study of violence. Rather, she argues, violence 
became a form of public communication and material practice through 
which political antagonism could be staged. 

The sixth and the seventh chapters further detail the cultural codes 
that devalue dalit bodies and the caste embeddedness of sexual violence. 
Referring in particular to the Sirasgaon incidents of 1963, where dalit 
women were stripped and paraded, Rao draws attention to how the speci- 
fic experience of the disabilities of caste and gender by dalit women 
resurrects archaic forms of sexual violence and punishment in direct 
proportion to the politicisation of dalits (p. 240). Significantly, the in- 
scription of the Sirasgaon incidents within juridical processes highlighted 
the female identities of the victims, rendering the caste basis of these 
acts invisible. Chapter 7 further probes the tension between religious 
and political space through the violation of dalit bodies through a dis- 
cussion of the murder of Ambadas Savane, ostensibly as a punishment 
for his political act of installing Ambedkar’s statue as a symbol of dalit 
collectivity in the village. Rao juxtaposes the reinvention of ritual-archaic 
forms of violence and humiliation with the legislative efforts around 
dalit vulnerability, which, paradoxically, have established violence as a 
public code of recognition between upper castes and dalits. 

The epilogue argues for the pivotal role of dalits in expanding the 
domain of politics by making manifest the relationship between violence 
and politics (p. 275). Rao reiterates the need for understanding secular- 
ism and democracy as cultural objects, and summarises the dalit role in 
the politicisation of politics. Except for some avoidable lingering typos 
(Amedakr [p. 129], Marathwade [p. 379], Rang[jJit [p. 220], meaure 
[p. 345], Ramsh [p. 347], the year in which Bahujan Samaj Party [BSP] 
won the Uttar Pradesh elections being wrongly mentioned as 2006 
[pp. 282-83]), this lucidly written book will be an essential read for 
sociologists in general, and political sociologists in particular, as it invites 
us to rethink the contexts and practice of dalit agency, its role in remaking 
caste and the making of democracy in India. 


University of Edinburgh SURYAKANT WAGHMORE 
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Manu Bhagavan and Anne Feldhaus (eds), Claiming Power from Below: 
Dalits and the Subaltern Question in India. New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2008. x + 222 pp. Notes, references, appendix, index. 
%625 (hardback). 

DOI: 10.1177/00699667 1004400318 


This edited book is the second of the two-volume collection, honouring 
the work and life of the pioneer—scholar, Eleanor Zelliot. While its com- 
panion volume, Speaking Truth to Power: Religion, Caste and the 
Subaltern Question in India, deals with the relationship between religion 
and caste, the collection under review promises to investigate ‘a wide 
variety of issues related to Dalit politics and literature’ (front flap). 
The volume includes thirteen essays, a poem and a useful appendix 
listing Zelliot’s works but provides no back index. The book flap speaks 
of ‘the last section’, giving a misleading impression that the volume is 
organised into thematic sections. However, the volume does indeed take 
up a wide variety of issues. The essays by Rao and Sahota, which mark 
the first and the last in the volume, are both ruminations on the category 
of the dalit as a political/cultural subject and identity. Rao argues that 
the dalit is an inaugural political-ethical subject within India’s political 
modemity, and any adequate account of the latter must engage with this 
reality. Sahota’s is the most interesting contribution in the volume. 
Suggesting that dalit politics is increasingly held back into a reactive/ 
reactionary mould by its decidedly culturalist frame, Sahota argues that 
the articulation of internationalism holds promise for dalit politics to 
break free from this closure. Rawat and Vora offer glimpses of the dalit 
trajectory in the Uttar Pradesh of the 1940s, and the mobilisation of a 
politics based on caste identity among the Muslims of Maharashtra over 
the last two decades, respectively. Three essays (Brueck, Deo, Chitre) 
discuss instances of the ‘genre’ /entity of dalit literature. In focussing on 
the Delhi-based association, the dalit Lekhak Sangh, Brueck engages 
with dalit intellectuals’ negotiation of the upper caste-dominated Hindi 
literary world, particularly, their need/desire to use the literary field to 
further their political project of social transformation. As translator of 
several of Urmila Pawar’s short stories, Deo reflects on the liminal space 
that the author (Pawar) occupies as an educated, middle-class dalit 
woman, to function as the ‘odd one within’ (p. 172). Having previously 
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introduced us to the life-affirming/destroying voice of Namdeo Dhasal, 
Chitre presents here a Dhasal poem in translation, titled as ‘The Tree of 
Violence’. Further, Thorat compiles Ambedkar’s thoughts on the economy 
of India; Paik presents her work on dalit women’s schooling; and Prashad 
reflects on the unsettled question of whether caste is race. The collection 
also contains essays on the victims of the 1971 war (Saikia), on the oppres- 
sion of the colonial peasantry (Kamerkar) and on industrial education in 
colonial western India (McGowan). 

It is amply evident that the essays cover a wide range of subjects; 
however, what the reader is left clueless about is how these essays all 
hold together within a thematically bound volume such as this! The 
selected essays appear to be included on somewhat flimsy grounds. 
The last three essays cited here (Saikia, Kamerkar and McGowan) have 
little to do either with dalit politics, or with literature. For instance, 
Kamerkar’s essay on economic policies is selected as these ‘framed the 
context in which Ambedkar first rose to prominence, and they formed an 
important part of the background of the conditions he sought to change’ 
(p. 5). If that is adequate justification, essays on almost anything might 
be admissible. Likewise, the editors claim that Saikia ‘radically altez{s] 
the very concept of ordinary’ (p. 6). The reader might wonder about that 
comment or, about whether indeed Saikia is able to measure up to the 
task in her shart essay; and yet, the moot question must remain as to how 
one might justify the inclusion of an essay on the 1971 war in a collection 
on the present theme. 

The editorial Introduction is lazy, and does little to advance an 
argument for the coherence of the volume. Instead, the primary goal of 
the Introduction appears to be to establish Zelliot as prefiguring the 
insights of Subaltern Studies, Gayatri Spivak, Shahid Amin and 
everything and anybody who has transformed the thoughtscape of the 
human sciences over the last three decades, an exercise that is as point- 
less as it is embarrassing. The first four pages of the Introduction remain 
the same for both volumes, followed by a paragraph-length summaries 
of the included chapters. Given that most of the essays are, on an average, 
fifteen pages apiece (apart from preface, introduction, appendix and 
the poem, even with thirteen essays, the collection is all of 222 pages), 
one wonders why both the volumes could not have been combined 
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into one. Perhaps, then, the editors could have been more judicious in 
their selection. 
A haphazard and lazy collection, this; Eleanor Zelliot deserved better. 


Indian Institute of Technology Bombay RAMESH BAIRY TS. 
Mumbai 


Urmila Pawar and Meenakshi Moon, We also made History: Women in 
the Ambedkarite Movement (translated by Wandana Sonalkar). 
New Delhi: Zubaan, 2008. 366 pp. Tables, plates, notes, references. 
%595 (hardback). 
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The word that insistently draws attention to itself is the ‘also’: “We also 
made history’, the title asserts. Regardless of how events, memories and 
voices have been systematically ignored, regardless of how the contri- 
bation of women in the Ambedkarite movement has been thoroughly 
blotted out, this little word seems to shore up the book’s convictions and 
ambitions, while also signifying its limits. So, bow indeed can we validate 
the thumping force of assurance it packs? How do we reclaim the history- 
makers we have cast aside? 

Pawar and Moon find that they have to begin before the beginning. 
They have to painstakingly assemble an archive before they can build 
their narrative. Books and articles on the movement, they discover, yield 
little; mainstream newspapers display only their covert but deliberate 
silence. Eventually, they discover their ‘Aladdin’s cave’ (p. 41) in 
the cache of newspapers published by Ambedkar and his associates. These 
papers bear testimony both to the large numbers of women who 
participated in the movement and to the initiative of individual women. 
However, Pawar and Moon do not stop here. They trawl through census 
data; examine changes in economy, employment, religious beliefs; and 
study the demography of migration, prostitution, widowhood and urban 
settlement for what is, today, Maharashtra. And from this matrix of stat- 
istics and descriptions, the authors give us ‘a picture of the neglected, 
underrated woman activist of the Ambedkarite movement’ (ibid.). The 
primary archive for their work, however, lies in the memories and voices 
of women. The authors travel extensively, follow wisps of information 
and persist upon faint trails, urging women to narrate their stories. 
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Sometimes these ‘burst out like steam’ (p. 315). Only rarely do they 
encounter a taciturn voice—and that only because Shantabai Dani hopes 
to publish her story as an autobiography before long. Strikingly, every 
one of these women is convinced that she has lived and participated in 
momentous events that have forever changed lives and worlds. 

Pawar and Moon are, however, not persuaded that it is enough to let 
women’s stories narrate themselves for their full significance is evident 
only when situated within the worlds that the women helped transform. 
Given that there are no easy strategies for narrating lives and worlds, 
the authors make the editorial decision to divide the book into two 
parts: Part I reconstructs the extensive ways in which caste structured 
society, also recounting how the Ambedkarite movement revolutionised 
this hierarchical order; and Part I offers forty-four brief self-narratives 
by women. 

Undoubtedly, the authors set themselves an ambitious project. Their 
decisions in shaping the work have provoked criticism; for instance, 
Y.D. Phadke’s foreword to the Marathi original (also translated here), 
discusses the exclusions in this work, and its discernible focus on a single 
state (Maharashtra), region (Vidarbha) and community (Mahar). Partly 
unavoidable, despite the authors’ best efforts, these limitations also stem 
from other factors such as the authors’ own location within the movement 
as well as the fact that, especially in its initial phases, the Ambedkarite 
movement grew from specific epicentres. And yet, what is noteworthy is 
the discernment, courage and vigorous pragmatism that the authors bring 
to difficult conceptual issues, including those of scope, periodisation 
and the choice of theoretical frameworks. Through Part I, we are taken 
through a wide swathe of time ranging from the Peshwa period to the 
1950s, and marked by several critical events: the defeat of the Peshwas, 
reforms initiated by Phule and the campaigns piloted by Ambedkar. By 
wrenching women’s history from prior conventional frames, Pawar and 
Moon’s account liberates new possibilities that suggest the different 
shapes that histories of feminism can take. 

Part II throbs with the energies of women, of those who established 
schools, hostels, mahila mandals (women’s groups/organisations), or 
those who laid claim to language and addressed large gatherings, 
composed poems, songs, autobiographies and stories. Our imagination 
is captured by the fervour of women storming temples, drawing water 
from wells, pursuing education, all fashioning new selves. Geetabai Pawar 
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recalls an occasion when Ambedkar congratulated a congregation of 
women for being ‘neatly dressed’, in defiance of the caste-driven codes 
of abjection. ‘As he spoke, Baba’s eyes filled with tears. We women also 
started to cry’, she remembers (p. 227). Carrying much symbolic weight, 
this palpably emotional moment testifies to the juncture when these 
women cast away useless, abhorrent traditions to be born again in new 
attires of the self. 

Beyond their thematic continuities, the two parts of the book extend 
and exceed each other in other critical ways too. An important objective 
in Part I is to emphasise the coherence and the objectives of the 
Ambedkarite movement. Towards this end, the authors bracket out much 
of the detail regarding internal debates and contestations. However, 
Part II compensates by inserting back the complications of lived 
experience. Consequently, the narratives describe not only the pleasures 
of creating a unified, agential collective, but also the suspicions and 
frictions that prevail between various communities. While some women 
discuss their ambivalence on the conversion issue, others express 
unhappiness over the current state of the movement, yet others narrate 
the gendered aspects of the problems they confronted. Further, Part I 
aims at seeking an acknowledgement of women’s achievements, by 
reinserting the contributions of women activists into an already existing 
history of the movement. Stepping beyond the seeming derivativeness 
of this ‘also’ framework, Part II marks an important attempt to take up 
the larger question of offering coordinates for a gendered understanding 
of the Ambedkarite movement. There is little doubt that the impulses 
conjointly initiated here will be drawn upon, extended and critiqued by 
future works. 

Significantly, it took almost twenty years for this very important book 
to reach an English-reading audience. That it did so at all is largely 
due to the efforts of the translator, Wandana Sonalkar. In her introduction, 
Sonalkar quick sketches the political scene and the scholarship that has 
emerged in recent decades. Ironically, even despite its belated appearance, 
this new version, brought out by a leading feminist press, seems a most 
opportune intervention into a thick field of stand-offs, frustrated conver- 
sations and tentative alliances between feminists over questions of caste. 
Before laying claim to shareable platforms and politics, as feminists, we 
need to appreciate that we come to the present with what Sonalkar terms 
‘different feminist histories’ (p. 17; emphasis in original). Even where it 
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simply tries to reinsert women as makers of history, the Pawar—Moon 
text unfailingly offers new and pressing questions for feminist enquiry. 
Furthermore, the authors uncover new loci from which to initiate these 
enquiries. Quite like the marvellously evocative image on the front cover, 
of a woman quietly returning from a pond carrying a pot full of water, 
the eddies from this book are bound to travel further and farther on. 


Indian Institute of Technology Bombay SHARMILA SREEKUMAR 
Mumbai 


Saraswati Raju, M. Satish Kumar and Stuart Corbridge (eds), Colonial 
and Post-Colonial Geographies of India. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 
2006. 368 pp. Tables, figures, maps, notes, references, bibliography, 
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Geographers like to quote Clarence J. Glacken’s observation about 
historians of geographical thought who, when they stay within the limits 
of [their] discipline, [sip] a thin gruel (Glacken 1967: xiii). In hoping 
that their volume ‘shows the value and importance of cutting across 
disciplinary boundaries’ (p. 22), the editors of Colonial and Post-Colonial 
Geographies of India seem at pains to emphasise that they take this 
injunction seriously. And indeed, the book explores a wide range of 
themes using a variety of conceptual frameworks, even if the resultant 
thematic and temporal ordering of chapters appears somewhat arbitrary, 
and the essays are, occasionally, a trifle uneven. That last quibble apart, 
this book fills a very significant gap in the literature on the political— 
economic geography of India through the colonial and contemporary 
periods. Over the past decade, many excellent geographical studies have 
focussed on specific Indian cities, regions or historical moments, while 
works such as Postcolonial Geographies (Blunt et al. 2002) have explored 
the theme across continents and also, as it plays out in the colonising 
‘mother’ country today. However, there have been very few volumes 
that have focussed solely and comprehensively on India’s vast regional 
complexities, as this one does. 

Two or three broad threads can be identified as running through the 
book. For instance, many of the essays problematise the reorganisation/s 
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of space and identity resulting from colonial and post-colonial processes 
of law giving and plan making. Stephen Legg’s fascinating study of urban 
development interventions made in Delhi by the colonial government as 
well as by the newly independent Indian state highlights the ‘continuity 
and discontinuity’ (p. 183) in the attitudes of local governments, especially 
to the provision of adequate housing for the poor. The discussion is 
startlingly, if depressingly, contemporary in its flavour (pp. 191-94). 
Then again, M. Satish Kumar explores the colonial government’s 
attempts, first, to fix and stratify fluid and frequently contested caste 
groupings into segregated spatial matrices, along with its strategies to 
manage the resultant situations of conflict in Madras city between the 
mid-17th and mid-19th centuries (pp. 38-47). 

Stuart Corbridge and Edward Simpson chart the cartographies of 
militant Hinduism that produced the ‘traumatic space’ of the demolished 
Babri Masjid in Ayodhya (pp. 70-71). They also consider the ways in 
which the rebuilding of the earthquake-affected town of Bhuj in Gujarat 
has created new enclaves along caste and religious lines that are likely to 
disrupt the civic and economic networks that have hitherto linked these 
disparate groups, even if uneasily, in the past (pp. 78-83). Summarising 
the six decade old dispute over Kashmir, Robert W. Bradnock analyses 
the post-colonial territorial allocation that has, to date, left three countries 
dissatisfied, with the Kashmiris locked in the middle (pp. 85-98). 
Among other things, Alison Blunt discusses how the boxing of complex 
identities into neat, patriarchally defined legal and constitutional 
categories has forced Anglo-Indian women into situations of ambivalence 
that they must somehow try to negotiate through multiple hierarchies of 
space (pp. 49-69). 

Another rubric that links several essays here is a preoccupation with 
the myriad ways in which processes of economic globalisation are filtered 
through local ‘quiddities’ (Harriss-White 2003: 208) in the post-colonial 
world at various historical moments. Sharad Chari’s path-breaking 
exploration of ‘social labour’ processes in Tiruppur shows ‘how an entire 
town [is made to] work for the global economy’ through complex forms 
and hierarchies of work fragmented by space, time and gender, and 
eventually, how these processes ensure that ‘value...is offered to capital 
as a gift’ (pp. 142-45). Based on the comparative data on vocationally 
trained women in the workforce in Delhi and Chennai, Saraswati Raju 
theorises about the ways in which the encounter of global processes with 
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the local causes patriarchal hegemonies to become ‘perforated’ in often 
unintended ways (p. 101). Swapna Banerjee-Guha highlights how the 
status of Mumbai as a global city is ‘earned at the cost of increasing 
intra-city disparity’ (p. 218). 

In their study of rural Uttar Pradesh, Craig Jeffery, Patricia Jeffery 
and Roger Jeffery make the fascinating point that education is valorised 
as a means of social mobility even as the opening up of employment 
opportunities is subsequently restricted within the same social context 
(pp. 223-39). The essay by Glyn Williams and Emma Maudsley, as well 
as the one by Paul Robbins, discusses the fault lines that appear as the 
environment emerges as a site of resistance to developmental agendas 
(pp. 261-97). Martina Fromhold-Fisebith’s paper reaches the, perhaps, 
not-very-surprising conclusion that the government’s hope that the spread 
of infotech industries would finally redress regional eeonomic disparities 
in India has been only partially fulfilled (pp. 162-81). Her statement 
that ‘the liberal and outward-oriented infotech scene generally provides 
job opportunities that are less restricted by...caste, ethnic or gender con- 
straints’ remains sweepingly tantalising, as the essay only provides stat- 
istical evidence to back up the gender aspect of this argument (p. 178). 

In some ways, the third discernible thread in this volume is an offshoot 
of the one just detailed earlier, and is broadly concerned with the role of 
local political and non-governmental processes in mediating (or 
hindering) women’s participation in socio-political and economic 
activities linked to the hierarchy of national/international processes. 
Vandana Desai’s essay explores the ways in which global economic 
processes intersect with the lives of poorer women in transitional 
societies, and suggests that the non-governmental organisations (NGOs) 
that work to support women through the changes are not always equal 
to their task. Vast in their independent potential, these twin themes are 
discussed somewhat summarily here, within one relatively short essay 
(pp. 120-40). Annapurna Shaw considers how the credibility and 
effectiveness of community-level volunteer workers rests on the degree 
of autonomy they have from larger political entities that control their 
activities (pp. 241-60). 

The book concludes with an intimate piece by Richa Singh and Richa 
Nagar, in which they report on an intense, informal conversation they 
have had about the hostility faced by a group of women community 
workers in Uttar Pradesh who engaged with issues of empowerment that 
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were beyond or outside the remit set for them by the sponsoring NGO. It 
must be noted though that this last paper can resonate only with readers 
who are clued into the politics around the well-known (but unnamed) 
NGO that it criticises. In sum, the panoramic range of ideas and material 
landscapes explored here makes this book a unique contribution to several 
fields of study. 


Visiting Fellow HARINI NARAYANAN 
Contemporary South Asian Studies Programme 
University of Oxford 


Sujata Pate] and Kushal Deb (eds), Urban Studies (Oxford in India 
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If the sociology of India has historically been dominated by village 
studies, the last ten years represent a radical change of direction with 
‘the urban turn’ coming into increasing prominence. However, in its 
engagement with urban studies, sociological scholarship has shown 
significant continuities with rural research by addressing common 
concerns, of which the most significant is the question of modernity. 
Just as village studies concentrated on the changing dynamics of caste 
and class as manifested in the transformation of village hierarchies and 
divisions of labour due to new production economies and democratic 
politics, urban studies have tended to focus on the emergence of distinctive 
identities and patterns of interaction among social groups shaped by new 
forms of consumption and collective action. The classic sociological 
debate about tradition and modemity as played out in the Indian country- 
side after Independence is repeatedly revisited in research on the Indian 
city, with scholars pointing to the decidedly illiberal tenor of urban com- 
munal conflict and class-based segregation. The great hope of Nehruvian- 
era politics that urban life would usher in sociality based upon secularism 
and an interdependence that cut across class and caste boundaries—en 
ideal elegantly analysed in Sunil Khilmani’s The Idea of India—seems to 
have foundered on the shoals of the Indian city. 

The initial assumption that villages were bastions of tradition and 
cities the sites of modernity—a premise that sociological studies 
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challenged—perhaps reveals more about the preconceptions of scholars 
whose starting point reproduced the prejudices of their upper class, urban 
social locations than about existing conditions in either of these places. 
Yet, the blurring of these binary oppositions begged the question: is there 
a distinctive character to urban life? Is this distinction primarily a product 
of increased demographic density and built form? Is it heuristically 
separable from the historical development of industrial capitalism? Does 
it engender social practices that are uniquely its own? And, if the urban 
is a form sui generis, what is its relationship to the particularities of 
local contexts and their ecological and cultural specificities? 

India, with its long history of urban formations—city states, pilgrim 
these questions. At the same time, there is a patchy yet wide-ranging 
literature that examines these issues from a variety of perspectives. A 
reader on urban studies in India thus has a large canvas to draw upon, 
even while pointing to gaps in the literature and directions for future 
research. Urban Studies, edited by Sujata Patel and Kushal Deb, is 
important for being the first effort of this kind. While such a volume 
is usually expected to offer a representative selection that delineates the 
changing contours of a field and the range of approaches that have been 
brought to bear upon it, the editors appear to have chosen a different 
strategy, drawing their material primarily from essays published in the 
1990s. Markedly absent are landmark writings by sociologists such as 
Patrick Geddes, the first professor of civics and sociology at Bombay 
University and a town planner whose ideas continue to shape debates 
in urban planning today, and Radhakamal Mukherjee, whose views on 
ecology and culture endorsed the Garden City as an ideal for homan 
development, a model that influenced urban design across the 
subcontinent. These early works are important not only for their historical 
significance in the emergence of a sub-discipline, but worth revisiting 
because of the insights they provide into contemporary discussions of 
urban governmentality, especially the persistence of beliefs about the 
links between environmental improvement and the creation of moral 
citizens. Examples of other approaches missing from the volume are 
Chicago School-influenced studies of urban neighbourhoods such as by 
Sylvia Vatuk and Patricia Jeffery; the culturalist city-as-text studies such 
as Diana Eck’s classic, Banaras: City of Light, and the cultural politics 
approach of scholars like Thomas Blom Hansen. Historical urban 
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sociology such as Veena Oldenburg’s work on the post-Mutiny 
transformation of Lucknow or Janaki Nair’s research on the growth of 
the scientific—_industrial complex in 1950s Bangalore is also absent. If a 
sample of these writings had been included, the reader would have gained 
a better understanding of the diversity and dynamism that has marked 
the field of urban studies in India over the years. 

What the editors’ Introduction to Urban Studies offers instead is an 
account of urban India as determined solely by processes of industrial 
capitalism. The focus on political economy is derived entirely from the 
approach of David Harvey and Manuel Castells which, while insightful, 
does not do justice to the range of cultural practices to be found in Indian 
cities, especially those that precede the advent of industrial capitalism. 
For instance, Nita Kumar’s account of artisanal production and the urban 
culture it engendered in Benares, including novel ways of consuming 
public space, cannot be explained in terms of capitalist accumulation. 
Nor can the significance of imperial cities like Lucknow, New Delhi, 
Jaipur or Vijayanagar. The organisation of Surat or Calicut as mercantile 
entrepots pre-dates industrial capitalism, as does the establishment of 
Benares, Ujjain and Madurai as urban forms whose locus has been 
religious power and the traffic of pilgrims which it attracts. While there 
are only a handful of studies that address the distinctive aspects of these 
cities, their inclusion—or even the acknowledgement that they exist— 
would have helped convey a more nuanced picture of the range of Indian 
cities while also challenging and complicating the dominant framework 
laid out in the Introduction. Attributing the production of space to the 
singular logic of industrial capitalism impoverishes one’s understanding 
of the layered cultural meanings that accrete over time around cities. 

The Introduction’s exclusive emphasis on the economic processes 
underlying urbanisation results, also, in the neglect of a major theoretical 
approach that has become highly influential in the last decade, namely, 
urban governmentality. Partha Chatterjee’s writings on the urban poor 
in Kolkata and their collective action as part of ‘political society’ coun- 
terposed against ‘civil society’, and Stephen Legg’s work on colonial 
New Delhi, represent two of several accounts that have fruitfully used 
this approach to illuminate issues around urban planning, spatial 
organisation and citizenship. While the governmentality school could be 
justifiably criticised for theorising about the effects of political power 
on landscapes and bodies without adequately incorporating the role played 
by non-state economic elites, its representation in a volume on urban 
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studies would today be considered essential. Consequently, the absence 
of this approach makes the volume under review seem somewhat dated. 

The twenty articles that have been included in the volume are organised 
around four themes: (a) the contemporary urban process; (b) the Indian 
metropolis; (c) urban space, the state, politics and collective action; and 
(d) urban culture. Several of the pieces are rich and can be termed classic 
in their own right such as Frank Conlon’s essay on dining out in Bombay; 
Jim Masselos’ account of the imposition of Standard Time among office 
and factory workers in Bombay; and Anita Soni’s study of the social and 
ecological effects of peri-urban development in south Delhi. Articles 
such as Ghanshyam Shah’s on Surat and John Harriss’s on Coimbatore 
provide informative descriptions of the social structure of these cities. 
Of the two pieces on cinema, while Ranjani Mazumdar’s on Bombay 
street life as depicted in Hindi films is relevant for its discussion of 
the urban as represented by Bollywood, Sara Dickey’s article on audience 
views of Tamil movies in Madurai does not address the theme of the 
urban. Merely because people watch films in cities and towns may not 
necessarily tell us anything significant about the urban experience. Shilpa 
Phadke’s essay on gender and safety in public spaces in Mumbei is an 
introduction to stimulating new work now being produced on the urban 
public sphere. 

Tn all, Urban Studies is a mixed bag that contains a great deal of 
useful empirical material and some conceptual food for thought. It has 
now become standard practice to bemoan typographical and editorial 
errors, 80 I shall just point out the most glaring: page 33 has a reference 
to ‘Kumar in this volume’ but no essay by Kumar is included in the 
selection. A missing word on page 28 changes the entire meaning of 
the sentence, thereby contradicting the rest of the paragraph. Surely ‘the 
urban turn’ deserves more careful attention? 


Institute of Economic Growth AMITA BAVISKAR 
Delhi 
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This valuable collection of sociological essays on life in Indian cities 
is in dialogue with the idea of urban space as articulated by theorists 
such as Henri Lefebvre, Doreen Massey, Saskia Sassen, Akhil Gupta, 
James Ferguson, Arjun Appadurai and Setha Low. Yet, by focusing on 
the ostensibly smaller and more localised unit of the neighbourhood, the 
politics discussed in each chapter have a ‘ground-up’ feel or, as Geert de 
Neve and Henrike Donner put it in their introduction, the approach of 
the essays allows neighbourhoods themselves to become ‘meaningful 
places’ (p. 7). They go on to say that this is accomplished by making 
neighbourhoods ‘the objects of research’ rather than merely ‘the sites’ of 
it (p. 9; emphasis in original). As a result, what a neighbourhood is or 
can be—spatially, socially, symbolically—is the primary theoretical 
contribution of this volume. 

The nine neighbourhood studies—in mostly smaller cities and towns 
in Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, and major metropolises like 
Kolkata and Chennai—also showcase insights gleaned from long-term 
ethnographic research among particular communities. Some, like 
Mattison Mines’s chapter on merchant castes of Old Madras and Roger 
Jeffrey et al.’s on the role of educational institutions in urban spaces, 
offer historical perspectives on changing ethnographic realities. Like 
Villages, the editors write in their introduction, neighbourhoods, too, have 
been seen as being ‘fixed’ (p. 7). This volume successfully challenges 
this attitude about neighbourhoods, partly because the approach to neigh- 
bourhoods, and even the definition of them, varies widely from chapter 
to chapter. For example, in De Neve’s chapter, the neighbourhood is 
interestingly defined by the residents’ (the Vanniyars of Tamil Nadu) 
relationship to the work they do in nearby textile factories as they try to 
both emphasise and transform their caste identity. The neighbourhood 
focus in the contributions allows for analyses of the politics of caste, 
class and gender at the family and neighbourhood levels—which is a lot 
already—but does it tell us anything new about urban space? 

In the case of Donner’s chapter on middle-class women in a neigh- 
bourhood of central Calcutta, it does in the sense that she theorises from 
her material that urban space itself contributes to gendered ways of being, 
and not just the other way around. Her chapter, along with several others, 
engages with Sudipta Kaviraj’s (1997) Public Culture essay about notions 
of public and private in colonial Calcutta, ‘Filth and the Public Sphere’. 
This engagement is one of the more interesting theoretical touchstones 
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in the volume since, as Hugo Gorringe states in his chapter on dalit 
identities and slum neighbourhoods, Kaviraj shifts the emphasis from 
European notions of public and private to a more Tagorean notion of the 
inside and the outside. Kaviraj is pointing to a particular genealogy of 
privacy in the Indian context, where, as Gorringe explains, the European 
notion of the private goes against ‘the collective nature of Indian 
households...because they are not driven by the desire of individuals to 
be accorded their own space’ (p. 53). Gorringe goes on to argue that 
there are, in fact, notions of privacy at work in the Indian households he 
studied, and what emerges is a wider and more nuanced view of typologies 
of the private, that, I would add, could go some way to enrich 
understandings of privacy and private space in Indian contexts but 
elsewhere as well, including Europe. In a different manner, Kathinka 
Froystad’s chapter on the language and labels used to socially distance 
members of different classes and castes in public places creates a more 
fluid notion of what we think of as ‘public’ as she discusses the role of 
public enclosures and their attendant exclusions within neighbour- 
hood spaces. 

The emphasis on neighbourhoods is interesting, not only for bringing 
the discussion of space back to very local contexts but also for allowing 
us to see how neighbourhoods fit into larger urban mosaics. This is 
accomplished most compellingly in Edward Simpson’s chapter on the 
Soniwad neighbourhood of Bhuj, part of an area that was destroyed during 
the 2001 Gujarat earthquake. Simpson’s before and after description of 
Soniwad gives a real sense of what was lost at the everyday level of men 
sitting under trees sipping tea after work; in addition, his analysis of the 
discourse on the neighbourhood’s reconstruction offers an understanding 
of how imagined pasts of the area play out as notions of a dominant and 
eventually, domineering Hindu identity take shape. 

The issue of an insistent Hindu identity is also pertinent to Penny 
Vera-Sanso’s comparison of two neighbourhoods in Chennai and 
Coimbatore, whereby larger, regional discourses—first, of Tamil 
Dravidian nationalism and then, of Hindutva—intersect with the social 
construction of neighbourhood values. Indranil Chakrabarty also uses a 
comparative approach, focusing on two slum neighbourhoods in Kolkata, 
for a different kind of analysis: one less about regional variation and 
more about how local politics work on the ground as he demonstrates 
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how urban space itself gets implicated in everyday political organising 

The themes and theoretical insights based on the focus on neigh- 
bourhoods make The Meaning of the Local an important contribution to 
anthropology, sociology, history, urban studies and South Asia studies. 
What is missing is the dynamic ethnographic description that most 
certainly was the fodder for the analytical observations being made by 
the various contributors; in almost all cases, this has been left out of 
these essays, making for a rather dry reading experience. 


Indian Institute of Technology RASHMI SADANA 
Chennai 
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If the official slogan of ‘unity in diversity’ hinted at the inherent 
complexities in the task of forging an appropriately secular, modern, 
scientifically oriented national identity commensurate with the model of 
planned growth and development and the principles of the constitution, 
effectively, the burden of these declared goals was displaced onto the 
realm of education. Thus, first, with the Education Commission in 
the 1960s and then, through the National Policy on Education in 1986, 
education was figured as an important instrument for social change within 
the project of nation building. Within this general context, recent work 
has explored concerns about a pervasive majoritarian slant vis-à-vis 
education policy through a systematic analysis of curricula and text- 
books (Razzack 1999). Even so, it was only in the early 2000s, after the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP}led government initiated a major project 
of rewriting textbooks that national debates focused on the extent to 
which communalism and communal ideologies had influenced and 
penetrated classrooms, schools and the very agenda of education. A 
review of formal educational institutions to identify the divergences 
between stated constitutional goals and its translation into policy, 
curricula and practice was initiated (Nirantar 2006). 
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In adding to our understanding of the ways in which processes of 
schooling construct and legitmise national identities, the current title is 
a welcome addition to this body of critical work. Six schools, including 
three private schools, a Marathi Municipal school, an Urdu Municipal 
school and a recently established military school in the town of Kolhapur 
in southern Maharashtra, form the field sites for its research, which was 
conducted through the late 1990s and early 2000s. Although a large part 
of the data comes from classroom interactions centred around teachers, 
the study also attempts to insert the voices of children, parents and other 
community members through observations and exchanges culled both 
from within and outside these schools. 

Thus, Benei highlights the often neglected site of the primary school 
and kindergarten in studying the ways in which nationhood and citizen- 
ship are manufactured. In emphasising these sites as crucial locations of 
an early political exposure to the symbols of nationality and nationhood, 
the work—quite unusually once again—focuses on the emotional, em- 
bodied and sensory aspects of these processes rather than the merely 
cognitive. Referencing a range of theoretical paradigms and social 
theorists (among others, Mauss, Foucault, Bourdieu, Raymond Williams, 
psychoanalytic theories, Appadurai and Walter Benjamin), Benei situates 
her work within the emerging field of an anthropology of the body with 
the intention of exploring practices of manufacturing citizenship and the 
daily production of “banal nationalism’. Her book furnishes compelling 
evidence from Kolhapur and Maharashtra to demonstrate how 
‘educational processes occurring right from kinder-garten and primary 
school are crucial to the production of local, regional and national 
attachments’ (p. 256). 

Using a fittingly graphic and visceral mode of description, the book 
succeeds in depicting the ways in which schooling draws upon the 
sensory, bodily and emotional faculties as strategies in socialising future 
citizens. There is a wealth of painstaking anthropological detail and 
imagery as Benei identifies and describes school routines and processes 
that are the object of her enquiry: the moming school assembly replete 
with singing, chanting and callisthenics; performances on the occasion 
of Republic Day; language and history lessons in the classrooms; and 
excursions to places of regional or cultural significance. However, even 
as the study foregrounds the bodily, the degree and intensity of the pupils’ 
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involvement suggests that their worldview and future development cannot 
but be indelibly marked both at the conscious and unconscious levels by 
these processes of early socialisation. The more striking contribution of 
this work thus lies in its documentation of the extent of complicity 
between mainstream schools, those involved with the early education of 
children in this region, and the ideology of the Hindu right and the politics 
of the Shiv Sena. 

The most telling contrasts that emerge from Benei’s materials are not 
between private and public schools or conservative and progressive 
schools, but between the Urdu medium school attended by Muslim 
children and the rest of the schools examined in the study. The fault 
lines that emerge starkly reiterate divisions between local religious 
communities. Although Benei dismisses questions of practice efficiency 
as inappropriately positivistic (perhaps rightly so, given her purposes 
here), the longer-term outcomes of how these experiences will be 
reshaped, reinterpreted and subsequently, translated into notions of 
nationhood are extremely important for anyone troubled by the politics 
of communalism in India, and thus merit further attention. 

The idea of nationhood in the non-Urdu schools is underwritten by a 
strong Hindu religious orientation predicated upon an equally well- 
defined regional identity of the Maratha built around the towering figure 
of Shivaji. Valorising historical memory as essentially comprising 
episodes of anti-Mughal and anti-British heroics, this identity is rehearsed 
through everyday practice in these schools, particularly though an 
aggressive commitment to a pramanit (authoritative standard) Marathi 
bhasha, figured as the forceful Other of the languages of ‘foreign’ 
domination such as ‘Mussalmani’ (as the local spoken version of Urdu is 
referred to) and English. Pride in Marathi as the swabhasha (language of 
the self) that strengthens bonds to swadesh, is a recurring theme 
unfailingly imbibed by pupils. Further, school rituals bere include the 
daily puja at the start of each school day, and these are often repeated in 
individual classrooms; the general assembly that begins with a passionate 
rendering of the national anthem and other hymns to the nation, always 
interspersed with Hindu shlokas and bhajans, and Vande Mataram or 
another Hindu prayer to mark the end of the school day. Similarly, 
classrooms are replete with Hindu religious symbolism through the 
display of posters of Hindu gods alongside images of national and local 
heroes, even as Shivaji is constantly invoked as the protector of the Hindu 
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faith against invasions by Mughals and attacks by various Decani 
kingdoms, all clubbed together as ‘Muslim’. Outside of the school, these 
lessons are reinforced by celebrations of Shivaji Jayanti, marked by anti- 
Muslim symbolism and a growing ostentatiousness, or through family/ 
school excursions to places of local interest such as the nearby Panhala 
fort. Dating back to the 12th century, and of significance within the history 
of Yadava, Bahmani, Mughal, Maratha and British rule, significantly, 
this historical site is now highlighted simply as the locale of Shivaji’s 
heroic deeds. 

Given this aggreasive nationalistic agenda premised exclusively upon 
a Hindu/Maratha religious and cultural identity framed in overwhelmingly 
‘anti-Muslim’ terms, it is no surprise that the assertion of a national 
identity follows a different track in the Urdu medium school. Most 
conspicuously marked by its medium of instruction, the Urdu school 
finds itself belonging to the ‘outside’ of the cohesive Marathi-speaking 
community. The inculcation of nationhood and a sense of national loyalty 
are equally important but are done here through the use of different 
symbols. The moming assembly commences with a similarly solemn 
rendering of the national anthem. However, shlokas are replaced by other 
songs and (unspecified) duas (prayers). While classroom walls have no 
posters of heroes or gods, the headmaster’s orations during the daily 
assembly are peppered with references to Muslim leaders of modern 
India. National events are celebrated with equal passion but remain 
unreferenced by any religious symbolism. Neither is Shivaji celebrated 
as (the) glorified founder of the Maratha nation, nor even of the Indian 
nation (p. 181); equally, there is a distinct unease with the concept of 
hindavi swaraj (the ideal of Hindu self-rule attributed to Shivaji). 
Significantly, school outings proceed to the erstwhile Adil Shahi capital 
of Bijapur, now in the neighbouring state of Karnataka. Ostensibly, these 
trips are meant to enable the young participants to reconnect with their 
Muslim heritage while reinscribing it within a larger national narrative 
(p. 191). 

Even as this detail is captured through a highly charged sensory and 
bodily register, there is sufficient compelling evidence from this study 
of an elaborately worked out pedagogic construction that far exceeds the 
gloss of an innocent attachment to a local and cultural identity that Benei 
seems to place upon her material. The continuities with Savarkar’s notion 
of punyabhoo (holy land) that inscribes the nation-space within a sacred 
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geography, and of the Shiv Sena’s ideology of virulent nativism are just 
far too striking to be dismissed so casually. 


Department of Educational Studies FARIDA ABDULLA KHAN 
Jamia Millia Islamia 
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The levels of diversity in South Asia have yielded rich materials both 
for exploring the construction of national and regional identities, as well 
as for debates over the possibilities of a nation-state in South Asia. 
Hitherto, studies on Uttar Pradesh (UP) have prominently focused 
on communalism, agrarian land reforms, nationalist mobilisation or on 
micro-level ethnographies. Using archival sources to map political 
changes between 1930 and 1954, the current volume looks at certain 
historical processes of state formation that have shaped the identity of 
UP in distinct ways through the colonial and post-colonial periods (p. 9). 
Kudaisya argues that UP has figured as a ‘heartland’ in India’s body 
politic in manifold ways, as a ‘colonial heartland’, a ‘nationalist heart- 
land’, a ‘Hindu heartland’, a ‘Muslim heartland’ and presently, even as a 
‘post-colonial heartland’ . Focussing on issues of identities, mobil-isation 
and governance, Kudaisya examines the transformation of UP’s identity 
during the transition to Independence, while also attempting ‘to contri- 
bute to a larger understanding about the dynamics of how particular 
“regions” have contributed to the projects of nation and state-building in 
South Asia’ (p. 12). 
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Building on the work of Anssi Paasi (1991) and Bernard S. Cohn 
(1987), Kudaisya takes region and its identity not as a given but sees 
them, instead, as historically constructed, contested and contingent. While 
Part I sets out the context of the work with a critical review of existing 
literature, Part II discusses the construction of UP as’a colonial heartland. 
As the United Province of Agra and Oudh, colonial UP was seen as a 
‘model’ province that the British attempted to structure into a coherent 
administrative framework, both through the creation of new institutional 
edifices such as the police, army, legal codes and courts and through 
restructuring urban space to make it ‘safe, clean and loyal’ and ‘riot- 
proofing’ cities like Kanpur, Allahabad and Lucknow through town plan- 
ning and deploying a visible presence of the army. On the other hand, 
they maintained their control over the countryside for the purposes of 
collecting land revenue and maintaining law and order through an alliance 
with landlords. 

Part II examines patterns of anti-colonial/nationalistic mobilisation 
in UP. From the Civil Disobedience movement onwards, Kudaisya 
describes how Indians challenged colonial authority ‘every day, day after 
day’ through public speeches, newspapers and propaganda disseminated 
through pamphlets and newsletters. Powerful images of the government 
popularised by folk forms like Ramlila performances, public devotional 
singing and popular theatre helped create a public discourse that trans- 
formed the ‘loyal masses’ into dissenters towards colonial authority; jail 
going and other forms of protest assumed a ritual, even sacred 
connotation. After coming to power in the 1937 elections, the Congress 
leadership created a parallel authority to the Raj; however, this was 
challenged by the direct and indirect support that the Muslim League 
and landlords extended to the Raj. 

Part IV focuses on UP as a post-colonial political heartland. Post- 
1947, the politics of UP underwent a severe change even though the 
region did not suffer territorial division like happened in the case of 
Punjab or Bengal. Nevertheless, severe tensions emerged as the Muslim 
League remained anxious about the status of UP Muslims as citizens of 
independent India, and the Hindu Mahasabha was strongly opposed to 
the idea of celebrating independence. The politics of renaming the 
heartland presaged the shape of things to come as, by June 1948, twenty 
different names had been suggested; ultimately, the ‘United Province’ 
was replaced by ‘Uttar Pradesh’. Uttar Pradesh’s zealous role in the 
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campaign to institutionalise the dominance of Hindi within the Republic 
successfully cast the state as the primary Hindi heartland of India 
(p. 380), even as the post-colonial construction of the state’s politics 
established the region as a ‘political heartland’, and a key electoral battle- 
ground for establishing political control at the centre. 

Kudaisya’s survey of literature and official documents is commendably 
meticulous. The epilogue, a political chronology, and biographical notes 
on key political figures, all serve as additional reference tools. Without 
in any way underestimating the role of UP in India’s body politic, the 
claim that this book makes for a broader understanding of how a particular 
region has contributed to the state/nation building in South Asia rings a 
bit hollow. It is simply too large a generalisation, somewhat loosely made, 
given both the heterogeneity of South Asian region, and the fact that the 
criteria for considering UP as a distinct regional society is never explicitly 
considered. Are we to think that UP’s distinctness is synonymous with - 
its territorial boundaries? If yes, it seems to only contradict Kudaisya’s - 
opening premise of claiming the identity of a region as not being fixed 
but contingent. Despite its theoretical shortcomings, however, the book 
presents a valuable perspective on the political history of UP, and the 
vast literature on the subject, and as such, is a must read for students of 
modern Indian history and colonial/post-colonial politics in UP and on 
the subcontinent. 
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The efforts to identify the poor and the markers of poverty have generated 
one of the most crucial and contentious debates within the social sciences 
in developing societies. Concerned with the participation of poor and 
deprived families in schooling, and seeking to analyse recent policy 
interventions in primary education in this context, the present work also 
offers an important critique of single-dimensional, non-sociological, 
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quantitative definitions of poverty. The study presents qualitative and 
quantitative data gathered through fieldwork conducted in both rural 
and urban areas in 2001. 

Written in a lucid and focussed manner, the volume offers an analysis 
of data on variables seeking to map schooling participation in terms of 
access to economic opportunities and its impact on income, mobility 
and decision-making processes within the household vis-a-vis schooling. 
Although these data are collected across ten states, however, somewhat 
at odds with the title, the authors admit to selecting villages which are 
- neither the poorest in the country nor the most-deprived regions even 
in the selected districts (p. 37). Equally, the often interchangeable use 
of the categories of ‘poor’ and ‘deprived’ in the current study seems to 
ignore the fact that deprivation in Indian stems not simply out of income 
inadequacies but operates in tandem with caste-based discrimination. 
As a result, and especially given the complexity of social realities even 
within a single state, the data and analysis remain disengaged from a 
consideration of how the issues of poverty and access to schooling are 
linked to and inflected by the regional patterns of stratification. Similarly, 
the analyses of urban trends here remain somewhat weak as urban data 
within the study have been primarily contrasted with the data on rural 
areas. Further, in its generalisations, the study seems to discount the 
significant divergences in patterns of deprivation and lack of access 
across different regions; for instance, we know that even though dalits 
across the country are clubbed together under the category of Scheduled 
Castes, the social realities of the lives of dalits in north India diverge 
significantly from the situation of dalits in parts of south India. 

For all these reasons, many of the recommendations made by the study 
raise doubts. For instance, the recommendation of a school within in a 
dalit locality, suggested as one of the most important conditions for 
ensuring the enrolment of dalit children (p. 140), seems to overlook the 
potential of this measure to perpetuate existing structural inequalities. 
Furthermore, the other suggestions, like the one to disengage children 
from livelihood issues in order to build a commitment to education, seem 
inadequately thought through. Finally, the authors’ plea for 
decentralisation and a shift away from the current approach of using a 
unifonn ‘package’ for the entire state (p. 329) poses practical difficulties 
as states do not enjoy a functional autonomy practically within the current 
frameworks and guidelines of the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA). 
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However, even as human development theorists argue for education to 
be treated as an end in itself, the field realities captured in this study 
highlight how the link between poverty and the inability to opt to pursue 
education ensures the stark opposite of this ‘ideal’; thus, within the 
_ collective imagination, education is attributed with a deeply instrumental 
value. The highlighting of such contradictions and paradoxes provide 
pointers to the directions for further research. 
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